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DurinG the first half of this expiring century, 
and before the advent of Abraham Lincoln and 
Ulysses S. Grant, the 
Washington 


popular hero 
Andrew 
of that period has, however, been 


next to 
His 
undeniably 
dimmed in general estimation during this latter 
half of the century, so that to the majority of 
the present generation he, our seventh President, 
is little known in comparison with the renown 
attaching to Washing- 
ton, Taylor, Seott, Lin- 
Sher- 
their several 
participation in the 
military glories of the 
the 

General 


was Jackson. fame 


coln, Grant and 


man for 


Union which in 
An- 
largely 
shared. The Battle of 
New Orleans, 


his day 


drew Jackson 


which he 


planned and directed 
on January 8th, a. b. 
1815, yet stands upon 


the same plane of glory 
that is occupied by the 


Yorktown, Chippewa, 


Buena Vista, Gettys- 
burg, Wilderness and 
Chattanooga military 


engagements, 

It is the faney of all 
who are called to con- 
sider the career of any 
great 
first regard 
life in 


national hero to 
his early 


order to detect ANDREW 





JACKSON 


therein the dawnings of his future greatness. 


For 


instance, every American child begins to 
first learn of Washington by listening to the 
traditional st of his hatehet and cherry tree 
while he was vet a Virginian urehin.  There- 


fore in considering the career of Andrew Jack- 
son, his boyhood and early manhood first at- 
tract attention 

His lineag 


properly begins with his maternal 
grandfather, named 
Hutchinson, who was a 
hero of the celebrated 
siege of Carrickfergus, 
in Ireland—a born hater 
of the English Govern- 
ment, and a zealous foe 
to its oOp- 
pression during several 
centuries. This hate 
was shared by the more 


Hibernian 


humble Jackson ances- 
tral fayily. From An- 
drew Jackson, the father 
—a small farmer in the 
North of Ireland where 
Scottish ancestry blends 
with Irish—to Andrew 
Jackson, the namesake 
son, the same hatred of 
England descended, 
which accounts for 
much of that son’s 
feelings and 
throughout 

Such 


emotion 


actions 
his life. 
inheritance of 


aT 21 


came to him 
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from both sides of parentage. It was, therefore, 
natural that Andrew Jackson the elder and his 
wife, whose maiden name was Elizabeth Huteh- 
inson, should determine, in 1765, to emigrate 
with their two sons, Hugh and Robert, to the 
American colonies, in which James Otis at the 
North and Patrick Henry in the South were 
then sending across the Atlantic to the English 
King messages of defiance for attempting upon 
his colonists those despotic methods that the 
elder Jackson found were employed toward lre- 
land, and which in union the Jackson and 
Hutchinson families resented. 

Andrew Jackson, senior, and wife with their 
two juvenile sons reached Charleston, South 
Carolina, after a long sea voyage in the early 
part of 1765, and shortly afterward made agri- 
cultural settlement at Waxhaw, a village on the 
frontier of Southern North Carolina: There, two 
days before the St. Patrick anniversay, A. b. 1767, 
the third son was born, and named = after his 
father, Andrew Jackson, in a period little given 
to the bestowal of middle names. In after nulli- 
fication times Andrew Jackson was wont to smil- 
ingly say : ‘* Of course, Tama stanch Union man, 
for was I not born in Union County, North Caro- 


> 


lina! When born he was a half orphan, for 


ihe emigrant-father had died a few weeks an- 
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terior to his son's birth, and henee it was that 
the sorrowing mother-widow continued the 
much-loved Christian name of her husband. 
An insignificant patrimony was left, but it suf- 
ficed to give her three sons the benefit of com- 
mon (very common, doubtless) séhool educa- 
tion, in which her brother-in-law, also an emi- 
grant, assisted. But in after life the hero was 
wont to admit that as a boy he became fonder 
of fishing and outdoor sports than of indoor at- 
tention to the three R’s of ‘Poor Richard's 
Almanac ’’—** readin’, ritin’, ’rithmetic.”’ 

The pending contest for liberty against Eneg- 
land was ever in that mother’s thoughts, and al- 
Most all of her daily home education of the bovs 
consisted in teaching them to despise the Eng- 
lish. It was therefore no wonder that, when 
only ten years old, Andrew and his slightly older 
brothers joined the Carolina volunteers, who were 
then skirmishing with the redcoats who had _ in- 
vaded their neighborhood. From his earliest 
youth Andrew became expert with fowling-piece 
and shotgun, for in those times the freed sons of 
Irishmen, who had been prohibited at home from 
owning firearms, were sure to faney such use in 
another country. In one of these skirmishes 
Andrew and Robert were, with older comrades, 
taken prisoners and harshly treated by a Tory 
jailer of their neighborhood ; for, 
as history teaches, the native 
Tories of that Colonial period 
were toward their fellow-colonists 
more overbearing and cruel than 
were the foreign recdeoats. The 
characteristic personal pride 
which distinguished Jackson's 
entire career was well illustrated 
when, during his captivity, a 
British officer ordered him to 
kneel down and brush the mud 
from his Hessian boots. Young 
Jackson often) recalled) ino after 
life how indignantly he refused, 
and in Janguage and = conduet 
which so infuriated the gold-laced 
captain that he cut young An- 
drew with his sword on. the 
shoulder and ordered him into 
close confinement. The idea of 
an American urchin thus refusing 
undoubtedly valled the tradition- 
al bully, and the incident may 
bring to mind a paragraph in the 
afterward published correspond- 
ence of General Gage to his 
family at home 





‘The insolent 
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looks of these Boston rebels toward Ilis Ma- 


jesty’s forces can be seen on the faces of their 


childish brood.’’ 


Colonial service, 


Mrs. Jackson also was in the 
for she had gone in the viein- 
itv of Charleston as a camp - hospital nurse to 
the wounded Her 
abled her, when an exchange of prisoners was 
to her the list; and 
Andrew returned to his uncle’s house, where he 


Continentals. location en- 


made, include sons in 
was rejoined by his mother—again sorrowing for 
the loss of her eldest son, Hugh, who had been 
killed in what was a skirmish, but which figures in 
the Revolutionary annals of the Carolinas as the 
battle of Stone. Then 


contracted through 


Robert died from disease 
and in a 
short time he was followed into immortality by 
the mother 

Andrew was soon, toward the close of the war. 
Could 
in life be better calculated to teach 


calip exposure, 


alone in the world, and not vet of age. 
any situation 
self-reliance and exercise him in cultivating what 
Horace (rreelev termed the three P’s of 
pluck, plod and patience ? 

Young 


saddler, who drove a thriving trade, 


Andrew now apprenticed himself to a 
for in those 
He 


headquarters remained in the 


times @ rode a 


ryoinan oor woman horse, 


whose military 


saddle for Th 
For n 


making gvirt 


cue, 


leathern — ss 
leather 
him, for a 

Scotch-Irish 


a fancy to 


it 


law ; and he 
recently pul 
to 


traditions 


and acy 
sons and pre 
for of these 
in anv of 
Yale Colles 
phy of Jacl 
sheers anc 
Jackson’ s ¢ 
novitiate 
never, to tl 
vy 


mind.’ 


FROM THE ORIGINAL AT THE NA 
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IONAL MUSEUM, WASHINGTON. 
ny after vears Jearned how to make 
months he pursued the trade of 
of turning hogskins into smooth 


ts, and in poising stirrups. But 
shape of calfskin was awaiting 
vver of his neighborhood, also of 


tainly shows ¢ 


a student of t 


neighborhox« 
had 


Colonial la 


which 


scent, named John MeNairy, took 
lrew, and advised him to study 
ordingly began to read the then 
shed Commentaries of Blackstone, 
knowledge of what were rather 
customs regarding rights of per- 
rtv than enactments or decisions, 
there were none of consequence 
lonies. Professor Summer, of 
in 1882, published a biogra- 
Whose pages sound volleys of 
ucdiced at of 
er—thus sums up Jackson's legal 
Hy 


views every. stage 


never learned any law, and 

of his life, had a legal tone of 
estimony of contemporaries cer- 
it in his novitiate he was oftener 

horseraces and cockfights of his 
than of the four legal treatises 
wl their way from England into 


es. This term of study was at 
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that self-reliance, and perhaps ob- 
stinacy, which characterized his 
subsequent career. He acquired 





err v 


> 


ay I 
ya © aaah. de vy Cs 
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IN COSTUME WORKN AT BALL IN HONOR OF THE BATTLE OF NEW ORLEANS, 


Salisbury, in North Carolina, where his preceptor 
was an attorney of Irish descent, named Spruce 
McCay, who was himself a typical rollicking 
Hibernian. 

What we now know as Tennessee was in 
1788 known as the Western District of North 
Carolina, and to it became appointed as judge 
of a newly established court of the Confederated 
government Jackson’s patron MeNairy, »who 
at once procured the appointment of the young 
lawyer, then just of age, as public prosecutor, to 
accompany him. Together, on horseback, they 
journeyed westward to their new home in the 
Nashville settlement, over a wild frontier coun- 
try. The judge and his district attorney thereby 
became pioneers of an advancing army of civil- 
izers. Ina region given over to idleness, drink, 
debt, gambling and quarrels, Jackson's duty was 
to care for at least the appearances of law and 
order. Jackson in after life declared that dur- 
ing his three years of legal labor he rode a thou- 
sand miles each year, and always danger of 
his life from Indians and lawless or angered 
marauders. Yet he performed the duties of his 
office—which were necessarily largely discretion- 
ary—with courage, acquiring month by month 


the confidence of Governor Blount, 
of the Territory, at once, and dis- 
played natural aptitude for public 
life. 

His Nashville residence occa- 
sioned the incident of his marriage, 
which affected much of his career, 
and indeed tinctured it to the latest 
hour of his life with romantic fi- 
delity of love. He lodged and 
boarded with the widow Donelson, 
whose beautiful daughter Rachel 
was the wife of a settler of French 
antecedents, named Louis Robard. 
The latter was much away from 
Nashville, and Andrew then—as 
some of his Tennessee contem po- 
raries have left on record—was a 
fine-appearing, magnetic and in- 
sinuating young man of twenty-two 
years, and she somewhat older. Is 
it not well-known that the very 
first love of nearly every young 
man is for a woman somewhat his 
elder? 

Between the two a Platonic at- 
tachment arose. While there was 
in reality nothing to arouse either the suspicion 
or jealousy of the husband—the association of the 
wife and of Jackson in the domicile and under the 
eyes of her mother—Robard saw fit to accuse his 
wife of unfaithful marital vows, which they had 
taken in Virginia, and to journey to that State 
in order to obtain a divorce, charging Jackson 
with co-respondency. Neither his wife nor her 
alleged lover seems to have known of the ap- 
plication ; or, if they did know, to have de- 
sired to meet the implications of the legislative 
bill. Robard’s freedom would bring also free- 
dom for Jackson and the wife to allow their 
course of true love to run legally smooth by a 
marriage. At all events, no sooner did they hear 
that the Virginia Legislature had passed the di- 
vorce statute than they at once went through the 
ceremony of wedlock. This celerity was un- 
fortunate, and Jackson’s habitual precipitancy 
in life had caused him to take report for ve rity, 
and not wait to read the statute. Which proved 
—so far as there was Virginia jurisdiction over 
a marital relation incurred within its sovereignty 
—to merely authorize divorce action at the Ten- 
nessee home of Robard and wife to be tried be- 
fore ajury. Before the husband could bring such 
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action his wife’s new marriage had taken place, 
because she and Andrew Jackson, ignorant of 
the condition in the statute, had supposed it 
enured a complete divorce. Court actions at 
law in the most of the Colonies, as in England, 
when looking toward decree of divorce were not 
then in vogue, and the aid of 
legislature was to be necessarily invoked for 
sundering the marriage tie. 


Parliament or 


Consequently—as 
often happens nowadays with rapidly obtained 
divorces in 
Robard 


and void 


Dakota or Oklahoma 


Iarriage 


the Jackson- 
ceremony became premature 

Not until two years later did Robard obtain a 
juridical Mr. and Mrs. Andrew 


Jackson underwent a second marriage ceremony. 


div ree, when 


Says a biog ipher, in commenting upon these 
incidents: ‘‘ He clung to this lady until her 
death with rare single-mindedne ss and devotion, 


although she was not at all fitted to share the 


destinies which befell him. He cherished her 
memory until his own death in a fashion of 
high romanee. An imputation upon her, or a 
reflection upon the regularity of his marriage, 


always incensed him more than ai \ other per- 
Several years alt rward he chal- 
Charles for 


aspersions upon Mrs. Jackson. 


sonal attack.”’ 
lenged 


one Dickinson slanderous 





pinee & 
samen 
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The circumstances attending the actual duel 
are interesting to this generation for a full refer- 
ence, becaus throws light upon the period of 
occurrence. To this generation, for whom duels 
are conducted with extreme secrecy, it will seem 

v that for days preceding the hos- 
approach of it was matter of pub- 
er comment. One of the local 


strange to ki 
tile meeting t 
lic and news 


gazettes remarked: ‘* Bets have been laid upon 
the result, = being against Jackson. Dickin- 


son is said t ve bet five hundred dollars that 
his antagonist down at the first 
ittended only by his second, 
mary and frontier Indian fighter 
one or two personal friends 

set out early on a bright May 
1806 upon horses, for the dueling 


he would b 
fire.’ Jacks 
an old Rey 
—General O 
and a surg 
morning of 


had 


away—the 


ground selected a good day’s journey 
to occur early on the following 
nson had a dozen of the gayest 
ers, also mounted, to escort him. 
They made sort of pleasure party of the occa- 
bait and take 
one of the stoppages Jack- 
to exhibit his 
rksman with the pistol to his com- 


but D 
young Nas! 


day r 


sion, often stopping to steeds 


refreshments In 


son’s antag st took occasion 


skill as al 


rades en ind their testimony was afterward 


unanimous as But while 


to his magie shots. 








WASHI. TON, 
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FULL LENGTIC PORTRAIT OF GENERAL JACKSON, 
FROM AN ENGRAVING OF AN OLD PAINTING, 
Dickinson passed the day with recklessness of 
manner, Jackson and his second continuously 
discussed chances ane modes of delivering 
fire, and oas calmdy as if planning a military 
siege. Dickinson hid parted with his young 
wife—whom he had carefully kept uninformed 
at her bedside, kissing her fondly, and, as she 
later knew, with intentional and prophetic hearti- 
ness of leave-taking, but with a Iving subterfuge 
as to his errand. Mrs. Jackson, however, ,was 
bravely told of her husband's errand, and indeed 
had been his confidant throughout, for she, too, 
had a quarrel with him who had assailed her 
honor. Jackson arrived at the locality for the 
duel before Dickinson wand his gay party reached 
the same tavern to find no room for themselves, 
sO thev rode away to other quarters. Jackson 
partook of supper heartily and passed the night 
in restful slumber. Throughout his whole life 
his nerve-power never weakened and the imps 
of insomnia never visited his couch. 

Dickinson won the toss of position at eight 
paces distance, but Jackson that of word, which 
was important, for by agreement between the 
seconds each principal, facing one another and 
standing over a peg driven into the ground, was 
to hold the pistol at arm-length downward, then 


raise it and pull trigger either at once 
or with deliberation, at his own dis- 
cretion, when they heard the direction 
fire’? General Overton's advice to 
Jackson was : ‘* Don’t pull trigger until 
you hear Dickinson fire, and then, hit 
or not hit, take deliberate aim and wing 
him.’ Jackson's adversary fired first, 
and General Overton saw his own prin- 
cipal impulsively put his left arm across 
his breast, indicating to the practiced 
eve of the second that he must have 
been hit, and then noticed Jackson, 
With extreme coolness, take aim and 
pull trigger. Dickinson instantly fell 
prone, and Jackson was observed to 
slightly reel. The former was instantly 
removed to a resting spot, and in a 
short time expired from: loss of blood. 
Jackson’s bullet liad entered an artery 
between the lower ribs. Ina few more 
moments Overton and the surgeon dis- 
covered, as Jackson was walking away, 
that he was bleeding behind his shirt ; 
but he would not permit surgical at- 
tendance until a lodging was reached, 
and when asked why he concealed the 
fact that le had been hit, answered : 
*L wanted the villifier of my dear 
wife to dic without the satisfaction of knowing 
that his aim was correct.’ Jackson lived for 
twenty-nine vears after this duel, but neverthe- 
less Dickinson’s bullet proved in the estimation 
of his physicians to be the ultimate producer of 
the disorder that was the cause of death. He 
was nursed for several weeks by the wife for 
whom he lad fought before he was able to 
resume his occupation, which had become one 
of a trader in tobacco, with correspondents im 
New Orleans. 

This was Jackson's second appearance on the 
old-fashioned o field of honor.’’ Several years be- 
fore, having taken umbrage at language used re- 
garding him by a fellow-lawyer and temporary ad- 
versary, a Colonel Avery, Jackson sent a chal- 
lenge, and shots were exchanged in the twilight of 
thesameday, but without any wounding, and the 
combatants shook hands and afterward became 
firm friends, thus realizing for cach the saving of 
Colonel Damas, x character in Bulwer’s play of 
the ** Lady of Lyons ’’—*' It is astonishing how 
much L like a man after T have fought with 
him.’ He had also challenged Mr. Sevier, the 
(rovernor of Tennessee, who declined the duel 
on the ground of his official station and large 
fannily. The refusal led to a street rencontre. 








YOUNG JACKSON REFUSES TO CLEAN THE BRITISH 


Jackson was applicant for the Major Generalship By the Eternal’? (an expletive he used 


of the Militia, and, accidentally meeting Sevier, throughout his life as a substitute for the French- 
happened to mention his services to the State. man’s Mow D 'or the German's Wein Gott!) 


The governor sarcastically remarked : ‘* Do vou vou shall not mention her sacred name !’ and 


refer to vour service in leaving our State to go to drew a pistol Sevier followed his example and 
aaa 


another one and marrv another man’s wife shots were i di itely interchanged, but with 
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only the 
standers. 


effect of frightening a group of by- 


A grandson of the Colonel Tipton, who was 
General Jackson’s friend and second in the hos- 
tile meeting with Colonel Sevier, recently con- 
tributed to a St. Louis newspaper an account of 
the duel as he had heard it related by his grand- 
sire. After recounting how the three accidentally 
met one morning, each on horseback in a country 
road, the narrative represents General Jackson 
riding to the side of Colonel Sevier and saying ; 
‘* Colonel Sevier, I am informed on good author- 
ity that you said publicly at Jonesboro a week 
ago, sir, that General Jackson had thrown away 
the valuable lives of 
more Tennesseeans in 
dislodging a handful 
of dirty Creeks from 


the Horseshoe Bend 
than it had cost to 
drive the Cherokees 


from theState, though 
they were the bravest 
and most intelligent 
North 
America, and though 
it took thirty battles 
to do it.’’ 

‘“My dear General 


Indians in 


Jackson,’’ said Sevier, 
with increasing suav- 
ity, “though | 
perhaps imisrepre- 
sented 


am 


by your in- 
formant, I am not at 
all disposed to dispute 
your assertion that he 
is reliable, nor is this 
a suitable occasion for 
questioning his accu- 
racy as a tale bearer.”’ — 

** Colonel Tipton,” 
said General Jackson, turning to that officer, 
**T will ask you to ride to one side and witness 
that what between Colonel 


myself is perfectly fair. 


occurs and 
Colonel Sevier, I have 


two pistols in my holsters. 


Sevier 


I assume that you 
are similarly provided. If it suits your conve- 
I will ride twenty or thirty yards 
down the road, and when I have fairly turned 
you will be at liberty to fire.” 


nience, sir, 


‘*My dear General Jackson,’’ said Sevier, in 
the same even tone, but with a very heightened 
color, ‘I must that this is sudden, and, 
even from you, somewhat surprising, but you 
are entirely warranted in taking it for granted 


say 


POPULAR 
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that what suits your convenience in the matter 
suits mine. Colonel Tipton, although our fami- 
lies have not always been as friendly as I could 
wish, I will ask you to do me the favor to tell 
my friends, if it should be necessary for you to 
take such action on my part, that everything 
which occurs here to-day was arranged in good 
order and to my satisfaction as well as to that of 
General Jackson.”’ 

He had barely ceased speaking when General 
Jackson rode very deliberately to the north, 
loosening his pistols in his holsters as he rode. 
The meeting had occurred where the road skirted 
a strip of open woodland, and into this Col- 
onel Tipton rode for 
ten paccs. 
When he turned his 
horse General Jackson 


some 


was already in posi- 
tion, and was waiting 
to be sure that he was 
taking no possible ad- 
vantage. When he 
saw that Sevier had 
drawn his pistol and 
was leveling it, he 
fired suddenly with- 
out stopping to take 
aim. 
was 


Sevier’s pistol 
al- 
most in the same in- 
stant, and his badly 
trained horse shied at 
the report, his cocked 
hat fell off, as it 
seemed then from the 
effect of 
spring to one side ; 
but, 
later, with some help 
from 


discharged 


the horse’s 
as it appeared 
Jack- 


As Se- 
vier reined in his horse and brought his second 


General 
son’s bullet. 


pistol to the level of his eyes, Jackson fired again. 
As he did so Sevier lowered his arm suddenly, 
and Colonel Tipton thought at first that he was 
hit. 

‘Colonel Tipton,”’ he said, * 


He soon saw he was mistaken, however. 

General Jackson 
has spoiled my hat and interrupted my enjoy- 
ment of a beautiful morning. He has emptied 
both his pistols at me, as he was entitled to do 
under arrangement of this affair. 
Under that arrangement I am entitled to use the 
one shot I have left at my leisure. 


his own 
I call you to 
witness that my revenge is fair and in perfect 
order under the agreement.”’ 
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During this harangue, delivered in a voice in- 
tended to make it perfectly audible to General 
Jackson, Colonel Tipton shifted uneasily in his 
saddle, and felt, as he afterward confessed, the 
strongest inclination to draw his own pistol in 
the effort to prevent murder. But he could only 
reply : ‘‘ If it suits Colonel Sevier to use his re- 
maining shot in such a way, it is his privilege.’’ 

Sevier, without waiting to reply, discharged 
his pistol in the air. 

‘* Thank you for your kindness, Colonel Tip- 
ton,’’ he said, as he replaced it in the holster, 
‘“T have had quite enough shooting for one 
morning.’ 

Some second to an 
officer of his volunteer regiment, named Carroll, 
in a duel with a brother of the great 
Benton. 


vears later Jackson was 


Senator 
Under the: advice of Second Jackson, 
Principal Carroll severely wounded his adver- 
This result brought from Washington the 
elder Benton who, although very intimate pre- 


sary. 


viously with Jackson, berated him for participa- 
tion in the duel against his brother. 
using his 

Eternal! | 


sight !” 


Jackson, 
characteristic oath, swore ‘By the 

shall Benton 
Accordingly, meeting the latter in the 
streets of Nashville, he drew a cowhide and 
called on Benton to defend himself. The latter, 
fumbling at his pistol pocket, induced Jackson 
to draw his own pistol, which he presented at 
Benton, whose younger brother now advanced 
and used his pistol upon Jackson with the effect 
of shattering with an ugly slug his left shoulder. 
The surgeons wished to amputate the arm, but 
Jackson declined, and said death was preferable 


horsewhip Tom on 


to losing it. The arm, afterward so potent with 
sword or the ‘ 
the bullet remained in it, unextracted for two 
subsequent decades. To again illustrate the re- 
the theatric Colonel Damas, 
quoted, it came to pass in after years that Tom 
Benton and 
friends, and 


mightier pen,’’ was retained, but 


mark of above 


Andrew Jackson became intimate 


Senator Benton in his well-known 
book of recollections almost deified Jackson as a 
military and political hero. 

Several times in after years Jackson’s habitual 
irascibility (believed by his medical advisers to 
be fostered by the constant pain and shock to 
his nervous system occasioned by the presence 
bullet but of 
him to the borderland of the duel- 


ing ground, not only with Governor Sevier upon 


in his anatomy not only of a 


a slug led 


new provocation, but even with his early friend 
and protector, McNairy, who had been the means 
of bringing him to the profession of the law and 


into Tennessee. Obstinacy and irritability were 
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ever great blemishes to Andrew Jackson, con- 
sidered as an individual, although as general 
and President they became valuable factors to- 


ward results. While often implacable, he was 
ever chivalric 
His 
womankind 1 

times of th 

He cherished 
through her s 


| courteous, even toward foes. 
regard f he and comfort of all 
y savored of the chivalry of the 

adours and Knight-Errants. 


honor 


memory of his mother, and 
ed to have vowed respect for 
her whole sex His chivalric love for his wife 
also of real to him she 
| reverence what the Madonna 
is to the mo In her early wifehood she was 
of a merry, ] us 


savored romance, and 


] 


was in regard 
nature ; but, as matronhood 
advanced, she imbibed much of her husband’s 

‘He observed a 
him intimately, ‘Sa 
to grav hairs,’’ 


reserve and enity. was,”’ 


comrade who knew pure 
and therefore 
as a woman could love if 


man from Pp 
he was such n 
freed from t} irriers of suspicions and jeal- 


ousies which s wives often foolishly erect, 


and often so mere force of faney. She was 
rather to be lled engaging in manner than 
handsome. § was short in stature and in- 
clined to buxommness, while General Jackson was 


tall and spar | in company together they pre- 
is personalities. When danc- 
ing together, their early marital times, the 
personal disparity attracted attention. They 
proved to be nn ntly companionable, which 
state of society is the touchstone to its 
happiness, ir love realized the description 
of that furnished by 
his novels 


sented incongruol 


mal 


passi Bulwer in one of 
‘that feeling between persons 
of opposite sexes who find inereasing joy in 
mutual discontent 
temporary -eeparation, while there re- 
constant 


each other’s pany ; but 


when in 
mains a yearning for a speedy re- 
union.”’ 
Jackson’ s shrewdness extended to all 
his financial dealings as trader, shipper and 


speculator in Western lands. He early became 


a believer in Bis! 
‘’ Westward, 
and which H 
West, young 
Western land must 


valuable, h in 


op Berkeley's poetic saving : 
star of empire, takes its way,”’ 
Greeley parodied into, ‘* Go 

Wherefore, feeling that all 
eventually become highly 
while yet a young district 
attorney to i st in large tracts, and to measure 
professional lees 
instead of cas Thus, during the closing vears 
of the last cent he 


acres in tracts purch 


receipt of acres from clients 


had acquired a thousand 
isable for less than two dol- 
in this century he had ae- 
the estate that he 


lars an acre Early 


n area of 


quired one-tl l 
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subsequently named the Hermitage, and built 
on its grounds its first house, under the taste 
and supervision of his wife. It became in its 
hospitality ** everybody’s castle,”’ for Mrs. Jack- 
son was as fond of company and social attractions 
ax he had become. Later, Mrs. Jackson selected 
a new site and superintended the erection of a 
two-story brick house, with a wide piazza encir- 
cling it, and she supervised its furnishings. 
She it was who selected the name Hermitage 
for the residence, a name now as well known in 
American history as Mount Vernon, or Monti- 
cello. She may have had in mind the couplet 
of Lovelace, an old-fashioned poet, much read in 
her early days, and which as applicable to the 
marital companionship of herself and husband, 
may have occurred to her as apppropriate : 
* Minds, innocent and quiet, take 
That for an hermitage.’ 

And another couplet of the same poet could 
have been quoted by Jackson himself as applica- 
ble to his Rachel : 

* T could not love thee, dear, so much 
Loved T not honor more.” 


Jackson, although imperfectly educated, be- 
came a reader of such literature as was likely 
to reach the Hermitage, and being often senti- 
mental, he displayed that mental quatity when 
he adopted a newly born infant, a niece of 
Mrs. Jackson’s brother. Rachel, the Jackson 
wife, was like her New Testament namesake, of 
Herod’s  time—‘* Mourning for her children 
which were not.” They were a childless couple, 
and when twins were born to Brother Donelson, 
Jackson eagerly embraced his wife’s suggestion 
that one of the twins should be adopted by 
them. He named the twin-boy Andrew Jackson 
the third. and from the third day of the little 
fellows advent into life Jackson practically be- 
came the latter's idolizing father, always lavish- 
ing affection and admiration upon him, and 
eventually making him, who survived both of his 
adopted parents, the sole heir of the Hermitage 
now the property through legislative purchase 
of the State. Not long after that adoption an- 
other nephew of his wife, already christened 
Andrew Jackson Donelson, became also adopted 
into the Hermitage family. Veteran voters of 
the great first Lincoln campaign will recognize 
his name upon the Presidential ticket, reading 
* Fillmore and Donelson.’’ This second adopted 
son became Jackson's private secretary during 
the Presidency ; and the latter’ s wife—Mrs. Jack- 
son herself having clied suddenly on the eve of her 
husband's first inauguration—became presiding 
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hostess of the White House. The loss of Mrs. 
Jackson was individually a misfortune to Jack- 
son when President, although as a successor 
of, for instance, Dolly Madison she would have 
been like Madame Sans-Géne, at the Court of 
Napoleon I. Jackson’s wife, had she lived, 
would, doubtless, by her good sense, have soft- 
ened many of the asperities and doggednesses of 
the President in several of his administrative 
acts. Many of Jackson’s individual peculiari- 
ties belong for our consideration more to what 
may hereafter be narrated concerning his mili- 
tary and political careers. Substantially stated, 
however, there came into existence individually 
another Andrew Jackson after his wife’s death. 
Indeed, always in his military or political career 
there were apparently alternating two Andrew 
Jacksons as individuals—a Jackson in equilib- 
rium, gentle, kind, winning and just, and a 
Jackson excited by passion or biased by prej- 
udice. 

With his love for his wife and his family 
sentiment, there was associated in Jackson’s in- 
dividuality a deep religious feeling, notwith- 
standing his spasmodic profanity, and his char- 
acteristic oath, ‘* By the Eternal !" was really 
horn of his religious leanings. 

Two vears before his death, after by con- 
version obtaining undoubted change of heart in 
the estimation of all his clergymen friends and 
intimates, he publicly professed religious com- 
radeship in the Nashville Presbyterian Church, 
und under most dramatic surroundings of praise 
and prayer and deep emotional demonstrations 
from the congregation during the services. 

Unlike Presidents Lincoln and Garfield, ex- 
President Jackson was destined to encounter 
death after great and long-continued bodily suf- 
fering—therein like ex-President Grant—which 
he bore for a whole year when principally con- 
fined to his room with a dropsy that required 
frequent operations by surgery. But his family, 
whose members he kept about him, and his inti- 
mates saw the change of mind which his new 
religious turn had worked in his former disposi- 
tion. Profane expletives no longer rose to his 
lips in any provocation of pain. He mused 
much upon immortality, and his frequent ob- 
servation was: ‘‘ It will not be heaven to me 
unless [| shall there meet my dear wife.’ Jack- 
son's was not what some theologians call an 
eleventh-hour conversion, for the last months of 
his existence became devoted to praise and 
prayer and religious meditation, which were too 
earnest and sincere to leave any doubt as to the 
depth of his religious convictions. 
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When, during his last earthly hours, he was 
asked by his pastor if he had forgiven all his ene- 
mies—of whom he had had a legion, and very bit- 
ter ones—he hesitated with the Adam of human 
nature still strong in him, and, after an evident 
mental struggle, replied that he had. Therein he 
was kinder than was a famous Spanish cardinal, 
who had long been also prime minister and noted 
for his many enmities. Asked in his dying mo- 
ments by his father confessor if he had forgiven 
all his foes, he astonished that worthy soul by 
answering : ‘‘I have no enemies, for | 
caused to be shot all whom I ever had.”’ 

Jackson at his close of life had triumphed 
over all his political—for he never had personal 
enemies through popular favor, and he had 
never shot any of them, except the defamer of 
his wife’s honor. 


have 
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Jackson had been, throughout a quarter ofa cen- 
tury, a chronic invalid. His wounds engendered 
frequent hemorrhages from his lungs, and he en- 
dured continuous dyspepsia. He was always 
like the skeleton upon wires in a surgery studio, 
and he looked, from bovhood, as if a wind could 


blow hin 


away. His vitality, mental as well as 
hodily, was always a marvel to physicians as 
well as to his friends. A biographer has termed 
him ‘‘that toughest specimen of slender man- 
hood.” Never was more appropriate soubriquet 


awarded to any man than that of “ Old Hickory 
first given him by soidiers in his « arly campaigns 


against the Indians, and afterward affectionately 


adopted by his partisans, who, all throughout 
of the thirties, dotted the surfaces of 


the Union with hickory poles as political flag- 


the year 


staffs, and who habitually carried canes made 
from hie kory trees. 


JACKSON, 
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This generat in viewing the funeral cere- 
oln, Grant and Garfield. have 
bitions of popular vrief as well 


estimonial actions to their mem- 


meonials over | 
heheld great ex 
as of wonderfu 
it car 
brances which ) 


ory ; and ippreciate the similar remem- 

showered upon Jackson upon 
= death, on June Sth, 1845. Not 
a large town in any of the States neglected to 


ry a funeral procession and ora- 


intelligence of 


award his mei 


tion. <All cities vied with each other in similar 
demonstrations. New York libraries and that of 
the Congressional Building contain a memorial 


volume occuy g 500 pages touching the so- 
lemnities and honors which were had alone in the 
city of New York \nother volume, entitled 
‘*Monument to the Memory of Andrew Jack- 
son,’’ also ther 


exists, containing twenty-five 
notable eulogiv 


s pronounced in all parts of the 
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country by distinguished orators, among whom 
ed Géorge Banerolt, Levi Wood- 
Buren, Pliny Merrick and Chief 
The latter admirably summed 


may be mention 
bury, John \ 
Justice Tan 


up Jackson’s individualism and mental ability 
thus: ‘* The lized world already knew how 
bountifully is endowed by Providence with 
those vifts qualified him, as soldier and 
statesman, but those only who were 
around hi | with him also in the retired 
scenes of domestic life, or in times of anxious de- 


lik ration, W reat and mighty interests were 


at stake, car ind fully appreciate his innate 


love of just = hatred of oppression in every 


shape that ild assume, his magnanimity, 
his undaunt vurage, his freedom from feelings 
of personal hostility toward political opponents, 


and his const and unvarving kindness and 


gentleness to his friends.’’ 








GENERAL JACKSON’S MOTHER. 


By CAPTAIN JOHN M. TOBIN. 


THE mother of General Andrew Jackson, whose 
maiden name was Elizabeth Hutchinson, was a 
native of the County Tyrone, Ireland, and born 
to the belief of the Presbyterian faith. Experi- 
encing with her husband, Andrew Jackson, father 
of the General, and their Irish neighbors the bit- 
terness of British oppression in Ireland, they de- 
tested the name and authority of England. The 
ceaseless turmoil and confusion of their beloved 
but distracted native land, and despairing of the 
success of any attempt to relieve the Irish people 
from the load of grievances of which they com- 
plained, caused them to sell their farm in Tyrone, 
Province of Ulster, and they, with some relatives 
and neighbors, who were determined on seeking 
a home in the wilds of the western world, landed 
in Charleston, 8. C., in 1765. 

They settled on one of the tributaries of the 
Catawba, in the Lancaster district, about forty- 
five miles above Camden, in the colony, and 
were thus located in a salubrious district near 
the border line of North Carolina. It was in this 
settlement that Andrew Jackson, the future hero, 
was born. As the father died a few days before 
this event, the duties of guardian of their three sons 
devolved upon the mother, who nobly and faith- 
fully performed the task thus assigned to her. 
She was a pious woman in her belief, and with a 
Christian devotion and resignation she united to 
the truest patriotism a resolute firmness and the 
unflinching fortitude of a Spartan matron. She 
possessed the gift of a strong mind, which, early 
disciplined in the school of Trish adversity and 
difficulties, under which ordinary men would 
succumb, deterred her not in the accom plish- 
ment of a task, the highest that can fall to the 
lot of a widowed woman. The property left to 
her required the practice of the most rigid econ- 
omy and prudence for the maintenance and edu- 
eation of her three For Andrew she in- 
tended the larger sphere of usefulness, and, with 
a view to his becoming a minister of the Gospel, 


Sons. 


she sent him to an academy, where, to her great 
satisfaction, he had begun to make some progress 
in the Latin and Greek languages when the Rev- 
olutionary War caused that first shot to be fired 
at Concord, in Massachusetts, that echoed its sig- 
nificant warning through the hills and dales of 
the Catawba region in the South Carolina colony. 

She had inspired her children with sentiments 


of patriotism, and brought them up to detest the 
power that forced her family and herself into 
exile from the loved land of their birth. With 
her teachings and the example of their kindred 
and friends, it is not to be wondered at that an 
ardent love of liberty inspired the Jackson boys. 
Her instructions to them were often mingled with 
reminiscences of the oppressions endured by the 
people in Ireland, and their youthful bosoms 
were filled with indignation when she recounted 
the many deeds of tyranny and cruelty of land- 
lordism and bad government within her own 
knowledge and those of her neighbors in her un- 
happy native land. 

While depicting to them the terrible injustice 
under which had suffered and 
from which their dead father had fled the unfor- 
tunate land, she reminded them also that the 
same tyrannical power that had perpetrated these 
wrongs was endeavoring to reduce the American 
colonists to a condition of abject and hopeless 
slavery. Soon these Irish emigrants beheld the 
watch-fires of liberty blazing on 


their ancestors 


‘every hilltop 
and mountain, and heard the deep thunders of 
war echoing through the pine barrens and savan- 
nahs’’ of their own sunny clime. 

The voung Jacksons became deeply imbued 
with the prevailing martial spirit of the time, 
much to the satisfaction of this heroic mother 
of Israel. South Carolina was invaded in the 
spring of 1779, and Hugh Jackson, her oldest 
son, lost his life in the line of his duty at the 
jattle of Stone, and in subsequent ravages of 
the the hated Mrs. Jackson 
found work for her active sympathies—serving 
her wounded compatriots, the unfortunate vie- 
tims of Tarleton’s brutal ferocity, as a hospital 
nurse. Her youngest 
for the first time the horrors of war; but 
though the observation, it is 


country by foe, 


witnessed 
al- 


produced a 


son, Andrew, 
said, ‘' 
powerful impression on his mind,’’ the suifer- 
ing which he witnessed, instead of intimidating 
only stimulated him, and increased his desire for 
taking part in the struggle. 

The settlements in South Carolina suffered all 
the misery and wretchedness of civil war, with 
its attendant rapine, violence and murder, and 


Mrs. Jackson and her two sons, with a number 
of her neighbors, were forced to fly at the ap- 
proach of the British commander, Lord Rawdon. 
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It was on a foray subsequently made, and when 
the Colonists had returned, determined to 
maintain their ground, that the patriotic boys, 
Robert and Andrew Jackson, were captured. 


how 


It is on this occasion that it is related that a 
British officer, ; 
tacking party, ordered Andrew to clean the mud 
off his boots, and he indignantly refusing to do 
this menial ofh e, 
raged at 
at his he 
he received 


in command of the successful at- 


and the officer becoming en- 


lis reply, aimed a blow with his sword 
1, parrying which, with his left hand, 
L cut, 


Robert, likewise refusing to clean 


causing a scar that he carried 
to his grav 
the boots. the 


wound 


inflicted a 


he 


now infuriated trooper 
him 
never recovered. 
The boys, with other patriots, were taken to 
Camden and thrust into prison there, whither 


£1] 
Ol 
i 


lowed shortly afte rwarad by the ir 


upon in the head, from which 


they were 
true friend, 
to breathe into their spirits the maxims of lib- 
erty and lov 


that noble mother. who never ceased 
of her adopted country. She was 


enabled to secure their release, with five other 
compatriots, in exchange for British soldiers who 
had been captured by one of the partisan pa- 
triot companies of her place. 

The but beheld her 


loved ones approaching her in a most pitiable 


fearless tender mother 
emaciated, almost naked and infected 
with smallpox. The wound in Robert's head, 
together with the effects of 
and disease caused his death two days after their 
return home, 


condition 


combined hunger 
over a slow, weary and_ painful 
journey of 
vastated a 

Young home, 
came delirious from the attack of smallpox. 
The fever 
several days, and his case was considered hope- 
less. But the kind of 
and skillful mother at length triumphed over 
the malady, 
iousness and health. 


forty miles, through a country ce- 
na blighted by the ravages of war, 
also be- 


Andrew, on reaching 


vhich it brought raged violently for 
his 


nursing patient 


iud he was in a short time restored 
to const 
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MOTHER 


He 


his 


had s 
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which charact 
ladies, 
necessaries s 
set out to 
tlers who h 


other 


were contin 
ship, the hist 
mitigated suff 
women obta 
and their si 
heroic Mrs. J 
rand of pati 
effort, consta 
enfeebled her 
fatigues whi 
vailing among 
terminated 
relate, buried 
is such a cas 
enemy's lines 
lives In our) 
as a noble, s 
a model in 
The home « 
desolate. M 


Britain’s ruthless eff 


the Colonies 
the republic 
patriotic you 
woman who 
a bitter feel 
and flag of G 
and fervent 
In the 
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recovered his health when 


that energy and fortitude 
| her, in company with five 
iding themselves with such 

be carried on horseback, 


umber of the Waxhaw set- 
the British and 
ard the Charleston prison 


taken by 


which was but one of un- 
and horror. The patriot 
iission to visit the vessel, 
s were delivered. But the 


ever returned from her er- 
Straining 
nd maternal solicitude had 
th the 

endured, a 


and erey. 


l wi and 
had fever 
prisoners, attacked her and 
ted life. She sad to 
unknown grave—how often 


hardships 
pre- 


Was, 
ite of cruel war '—near the 


of Charleston ; but she 
s and will he honored 


~ ( 
ever 


it } 
rhe 
Lic’h 


ng, patriot Trish woman 


bereft son was now, indeed, 
| brothers, the victims of 
forts to crush the liberties of 
inp out the growing spirit of 

all had perished. He, that 
n, type in spirit of that noble 
im, cherished ever afterward 


Badl 
till 


mosity toward the name 
britain. He hated, with a deep 

vthing akin to oppression. 
for justice to Ireland, Cuba, 
other suffering peoples, can 


sto where that family would 
in the life we live. No! 
ere would be the sympathy 


he Vv 


lown-trodden peoples against 


s10on 


of Andrew Jackson and 
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THE MOOUTL INDIAN SNAKE DANCE IN ARIZONA, 


ty LIEUTENANT 


Tut Mogqui Indians are a small tribe, of about 
two thousand, living on a reservation in north- 
eastern Arizona, just west of the Navajo Reserva- 
tion. The Moquis are pueblo or village Indians. 
They dwell in villages built on several high mesas. 
The which built the village of 
Walpi, or Hualpi, where the famous rattlesnake 
danee takes place 


mesa —on is 
stands up out of the plain 
some seven hundred feet, and on top is of vary- 
ing width, probably thirty vards wide at the 
narrowest and some four hundred yards at the 
widest place, and about half of 2 mile in length. 

The villages were built on these almost inae- 
cessible mesas as a measure of defense against 
the Navajof and other hostile tribes. The houses 
are built of stone laid in mud, and at a distance 
ean seareely be distinguished from the rocky 
edges of the mesa. The houses are sometimes 
two or three stories high, and are frequently pro- 
vided with cellars, excavated from the solid rock 
of the mesa, for use as storage rooms—it being 
one of the customs of the tribe to keep a vear's 
supply of corn stored for use in case of failure 
of crops. In each village rooms are similarly 
excavated for use as assembly rooms, where dif- 


ferent tribal organizations hold their meetings 


H 


PLUMMER, | 


— 


a 


and make preparations for dances, ete. 
rooms are called kivas. 


These 
They are covered over 
by a roof made of logs, twigs and dirt, a small 
opening or hatchway being left, from which a 
ladder extends to the floor. 

The world-renowned rattlesnake dance of the 
Moguis is an ineident or part of a tribal cere- 
mony which lasts about a week. It takes place 
In 1893 T was 
acting agent of the tribe, and had an opportunity 


every two vears, in the summer. 


to witness the dance and some of the incidents 
connected with it. The origin of the ceremony, 
and many of the whys and wherefores connected 
with it, seem to be obseure ; but it may be said 
to he a propitiatory ceremony to the gods of rain, 
or for rain, One of the preliminary incidents is 
a delineation or representation, on the floor of a 
kiva, with different colored sands, apparently 
indicating overhanging rain-clouds and lightning 
descending to the earth. 

Mr. Thomas V. Keam, of 


English 


Keam'’s Cano, Ari- 


zona, an gentleman and ex-offieer of 
(8. Volunteers, has lived near the Moquis for 
a number of years. He has ever been kind to 
them, an indefatigable worker in their interests 
and for their advancement. He has repeatedly 


demonstrated his sin- 











THE PLAZA 


cere for 
them, and they love 
and respect him. 
When the 
mesas he carries with 
him 


filled 


friendship 


Visiting 


saddle - pockets 
with candy, 








AND SACKED Rock, 


he 


amongst 


which distributes 





the children 
especially, though the 
older ones, particular- 


lv the old) women, 
clanior for a share. 
This custom has led 
to Mr. Keam_ being 


called by the Moguis 
‘* The Candy God ”’ 


(Santa Claus). The 
Moquis have every 
confidence in him, 


and it was through 
this that I was admit- 


ted with him to the 
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reptile terror was ever 
seen elsewhere, save in 
a drunkard’s delirium. 
That there is safety 
within such close prox- 
imity to a number of 
untamed, deadly rat- 
tlers seems incredible 
at first, but the easy 
indifference to their 
presence indicated by 
the manner of the na- 
tives, who quietly go 
about the kiva in their 
work of preparing for 
the dance, soon gives 
one a feeling of assur- 
ance of safety. 

The dance takes 
place at a particular 
place in the village 
street, which at this 








INDIAN GIRL. THE SNAKE DANCE, 


kiva where the snake men were preparing for 
the dance. 

As we descended the ladder into the kiva I 
was cautioned that perfect silence must be main- 
tained. A slow Indian fire was smoldering in 
the center of the room, and grouped about, more 
or less naked, some entirely so, were Moquis 
busily engaged painting or otherwise decorating 
themselves and _ gar- 


point widens into a 
public meeting place, 
and is marked by the presence of a monumental 
rock, called the dance rock. Every available 
spot from which to witness the dance is crowded 
with Moquis, Navajos and whites. Those who 
are too late to secure desirable places on the 
buildings assemble along the edge of the mesa, 
beside the ‘‘ dancing floor.’’ This is not always 
a desirable place, as will be seen later on. 





ments for the dance. 
The facial painting, 
especially, is usually 
done by a fellow-In- 
dian who is more or 
less artistic in pro- 
ducing the necessary 
grotesque effects. 
Some, however, have 





come to the use of a 
small mirror, prefer- 
ring to do their own 
‘“‘thake-up.’’ To me 
the chief attraction in 
the kiva was a pile, 
a heap, a conglomera- 
tion of snakes on one 
side of the room, care- 
fully guarded, herded 
by one of the snake 
men. I do not sup- 
pose that such a mass 
of writhing, venomous, 
Vol. XLIV.— 3%. 
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As the time for the dance 
approaches, some old women 
come out and sprinkle holy 
meal-on the surface of the 
rock where the dance is to 
take place. Everyone now 
eagerly watches for the danc- 
ers. On one side of the space 
allotted for the dancing there 
had been erected a tepee-like 
enclosure, made of green 
boughs with the leaves on. 
Within this, in a large earthen 
pot, of Mogui make, the 
snakes are placed immediately 
before the dancers come forth. 
A small plank is laid on the 
rock just in front of this snake 
tepee. The dancers come out 
and march around, the snake 











men stamping on the board 
as they pass in front of the 
snake tepee. About seventy men took part in 
the dance I witnessed. They are classified as 
carriers, and gatherers. They wear a 
leathern rattle fastened to the leg at the knee, 
and are dressed decorated in the most 
After the march two lines 
front of the snake tepee, and, 


huggers 


and 
grotesque manner. 
are formed in 
while chanting songs or prayers, they sway back 
and forth, or from side to side, keeping perfect 
time, the rattles on the legs making a noise simi- 
lar to that made by large drops of rain falling on 
a hard surface. The scene and sounds are of a 
weirdness beyond the power of pen to describe. 
The supremely interesting feature of the dance 


now takes place. The snake men known as car- 


SHOWING SNAKES IN DANCERS’ MOUTHS. 


riers kneel, and, reaching into the snake tepee, 
draw forth from the receptacle one or more 
snakes. The reptile is then placed in the 
mouth, being grasped with the lips just back 
of the head, which is always pointed to- 
ward the right. A hugger locks arms with the 
carrier, and they proceed to make a circuit of the 
space, the hugger being provided with a feather 
whip, which he keeps moving between the face 
of the carrier and the snake. If a snake becomes 
angry or his contortions too strong for the car- 
rier to continue to hold him, he is thrown down 
upon the rocky floor, and a gatherer at once at- 
tempts to take him up, to be returned to another 
dancer or held until the ceremony is over. It is 
nowthat one has, occasionally, 














SNAKE PRIEST SPRINKLING MEAL 





IN FRONT OF TITE DANCERS, 


as I had, an opportunity to 
observe that the snakes used 
are wild and at times ‘‘ eager 
for the fray.’’ As soon as they 
recover from the fall they 
start toward the edge of the 
mesa, much to the consterna- 
tion of the spectators at that 
point. When approached by 
a gatherer a rattler will, if 
possible, coil and prepare to 
bite or strike. I one, 
with most venomous appear- 
ance, coil successfully three 
times before the gatherer suc- 
ceeded in snatching him up. 
When held by the gatherers 
the snakes are grasped in such 


saw 














THE 


a manner as to prevent 
the possibility of their 
coiling — the position 
necessary to enable a 
rattlesnake to strike or 
bite. 

All the snakes used 
in this ceremony are 
not rattlesnakes, but 
there is always a num- 
ber of rattlers and 
snakes used which have 
been examined after- 
ward and found to be 
in perfect condition for 
giving a deadly wound. 
Dancers are sometimes 
bitten, but no one was 
bitten during the dance 
I witnessed. 

After the dance the 
snakes are thrown in 
a heap, sprinkled with 
holy meal, and then 
picked up by a number 
of dancers and carried 
down the sides of the 


mesa and turned loose in the several directions deavoring to recover two snakes that have been 
from which they were 
men who held snakes in their mouths hurry to are other gatherers with snakes in their hands. 
the outskirts of the village, where women are On the right may be seen the boughs of the 
waiting with a powerful emetic, which is ad- snake tepee, while dancers who have snakes in 
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ministered to the car- 
riers; subsequently 
they feast for several 
hours, having duly 
fasted for a number 
of hours prior to the 
dance. 

The snakes used in 
the dance are gath- 
ered from the plain 
near the mesa, hunters 
going out on successive 
days in the direction of 
the different quarters of . 
the compass. 

In the background of 
one of the pictures may 
be seen the women with 
plates of holy meal, 
brought to be sprinkled - 
on the floor and on 8 
the snakes. On _ the 
left of the centre may 
be seen a carrier, with 
accompanying hugger. 
CODA MOQUI SQUAW, SHOWING MANNER OF WEARING In the foreground a 

HAIR BEFORE MARRIAGE. gatherer is seen en- 
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their mouths and 
others, are crowded 
about the tepee, wait- 
ing their turn to take 
out snakes. The illus- 
tration unfortunately 
shows only a_ small 
portion of the crowd 
of spectators. 

The picture of the 
head of a Moqui wom- 
an shows the manner 
of dressing and wear- 
ing the hair prior to 
marriage. 

One of the small pic- 
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VIEW OF THE SOUTH END 

OF HUALPI. 
tures shows the village 
of Walpi in the back- 
ground ; while in the 
foreground may be seen 
burros standing look- 
ing over the edge of the 
mesa. 

Some of the material 
used in this ceremony 
is sought 
medicine men for use 
in the practice of their 
rites. It is gathered by 
them in a small hand- 
kerchief or cloth, and 
its efficacy assured by 
the addition of a 
mouthful of 


by Navajo 


saliva 


GENERAL 
HUALPI. 


VIEW OF 


from one of the danc- 
ers. 

The Moqui Indians 
are kind-hearted and 
hospitable, cultivate 
the soil, raising grain 
























and vegetables, and 
keep large flocks of 


sheep and goats. They 
weave very fine blank- 
ets, an art which they 


have taught several 
neighboring tribes. 
The Arizona Moquis 


number about 1,600. 


ANTELOPES DANCING IN 


FRONT OF BOSKA,. 























END OF THE 


INDIAN 
By AUGUSTUS 


Now prutaLt winds have ceased to rage 
Amid the autumn bowers, 
And icy brooks and sodden fields 
Are graves of vanished flowers. 
O’er sedgy rill and dreamy glen 
A mystic presence broods. 
And vague and unimagined sounds 
Invade the solitudes. 


The clouds that dot the heavenly meads 
Like spectres flee away, 

And fish, within the sluggish tarns, 
Might now be heard at play. 

No butterfly is on the wing, 
No crickets sing or leap, 

And in the weird and tender light 
The languid valleys sleep. 


Before the blaze the farmer basks, 
From harvest toil set: free ; 

And in the wood the squirrel peeps 
From out the hollow tree. 

While one complains of scanty yield, 
With all his barns agiut, 

The other, in his mossy lodge, 
Contented, cracks a nut. 





INDIAN SNAKE DANCE. 


SUMMER. 


WATTERS 


Low-whistling quails still haunt the field, 
Where late the waving grain 
Upreared its myriad golden spears— 
The glory of the plain. 
Along the roofless woodland aisles 
The robin faintly calls ; 
And monkish rabbits leap and stare 
At every leaf that falls. 


Now forests gleam through amber mists, 
Like pilgrims gray and old; 

And cliffs and barren hills are changed 
To temples roofed with gold. 

Each morn doth seem a sibyl’s dream, 
And when the days expire, 

The west is filled with phantem ships, 
That sail on seas of fire. 


But soon the ruffian winds will take 
The cedars by the throat ; 

And rain, and hail, and deadly frost 
O’er field and forest gloat ; 

And fog, and damp, and glittering ice, 
All things in ruin merge, 

And crows croak out on blasted pines 


A universal dirge! 
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AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES AND 
OUR GREAT 
XITI.— COLUMBIA 


SOMETHING ABOUT 


By J. 

Coup the public-spirited subjects of King 
George II., who, in 1746, conceived the idea of 
public lotteries as a measure for the establish- 
ment of King’s College, see the present culmina- 
tion of their efforts, they certainly would not be 
among the least surprised and gratified of those 
many philanthropic men who have done so 
much toward making this magnificent University 
on Morningside Heights an accomplished fact. 

And could those eight students who, on the 
17th of July, 1754, formed the first class under 
the president, the Rev. 
Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
have seen the vast army 
of which they were the 
skirmishers, they might 
have felt an equal pride 
in that grand body of 
men, who, after all, 
form a university more 
than do buildings and 
books. 

If men be known by 
their works, so may 
seats of learning by 
their alumni, and when 
this test applied, 
from those early be- 
ginnings to the pres- 
ent day, Columbia may 
hold up her head with 
the proudest of them 
all. Through religious 
strife, party bickerings, 
revolutions, both mili- 
tary and civil, she has 
held her own, and steadily and surely progressed 
along that upward path which has led her to the 
position which she now occupies. Many a noted 
name has been upon her roster, from the time 
when Alexander Hamilton, a student, worsted 
President Cooper in argument, down to the pres- 
ent, when famous men yet living are among 
her alumni. 

Situated in one of the most, if not the most, 


is 


* Previous papers in this series treated of Yale in 
Mawr, in January; The University of Pennsylvania, 
University of Minnesota, in May; Williams College, 
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SETH LOW. 


PRESIDENT OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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UNIVERSITY. 
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charming spots in the Greater City of New York, 
the University buildings are in themselves an 
education in architecture, and a mecca alike for 
the resident New Yorker and his visiting cousin. 
They are well worth a journey, if for no other ob- 
ject than a gratification of the love of the beauti- 
ful. There are no finer structures to be found 
among any university buildings, not only in the 
United States, but in Europe as well. They have 
been constructed with a view of their relation to 
each other, and form a harmonious variety of 
which every detail is 
perfect, the same atten- 
tion having been paid 
to both that which 
meets the eye and that 
which does not. 
Architecturally, at 
least, Columbia has no 
equal in the world, and 
when present plans are 
perfected, she will lead 
intellectually as well. 
The buildings are 
placed on an acropolis 
about eighteen acres in 
extent, which, singu- 
larly enough, is very 
similar to the famous 
one at Athens, both in 
dimensions and height, 
the latter being two 
hundred feet above the 
town level, and the 
former one hundred 
and fifty feet above 
the level of the Hudson. The grounds are so 
arranged that a passer-by is given a good view of 
them, while the buildings are on an elevation 
which displays them to the best advantage. 
Those that are on the edge of this square-topped 
hill have the benefit of both the acropolis level, 
and the lower one formed by the northern end 
of the grounds and the surrounding streets. In 
this way they obtain one or two well-lighted 
the November number; Cornell, in December; Bryn 
in February; Vassar, in March; Rutgers, in April ; 
in June; Syracuse University, in July; University of 


Virginia, in August ; Wellesley College, in September, and Leland Stanford Junior University in October. 
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stories that would oth- 
erwise suffer by being 
entirely dark. The 
main structure with 
these features is Uni- 
versity Hall, contain- 
ing the gymnasium, 
baths and _ power- 
house, and it will, 
when completed, hold 
the academic theatre, 
seating twenty - five 
hundred people, and 
the Alumni Memorial 
Hall, which is to be 
used as a dining-room, 
with a capacity of at 
least six hundred per- 
sons. This building 
will cost, all told, more than a million and a 
half of dollars. 

The Library Building, the finest of them all, 
of classic architecture, with its great dome, tall 
pillars, severely beautiful lines and grand court, 
makes a picture which recalls the old temples of 
Rome and Greece, or the stories of those wonder- 
ful creations of lost peoples in South America, 
and forms a monument such as few sons have 
erected in memory of their fathers. It was given 
by Seth Low, the president, with that filial idea. 
Besides being used as a general library, it is 
viewed by those who conceived it as a laboratory 
for those faculties whose implements of work are 
books alone, not so much a storehouse for books 
as a toolhouse for brain-workers, though it con- 
tains over two hundred and thirty thousand 
bound volumes and a very large number of pam- 
phlets, besides subscribing to more than eight 
hundred literary and scientific periodicals. And 
yet this is only a beginning, for, with a perma- 
nent endowment of twenty-five thousand dollars 
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and a large addition of new books every year, it 
is bound to become one of the notable libraries of 
the country. 

The Law School occupies the northern wing, 
while on the main floor are the books and read- 
ing-room for the disciples of Solon and Black- 
stone. Grouped around are the administrative 
offices of the School, the professors’ rooms, those 
for the law clubs, and for similar purposes, while 
the lecture-rooms are on the top floor. In the 
same way the west wing is given up to the Fac- 
ulty of Political Science, and the east to the 
Faculty of Philosophy. 

The other buildings—Havemeyer Hall, Scher- 
merhorn Hall, Physics and Engineering build- 
ings, etc.—follow the Italian Renaissance style 
of architecture, and each one, both singly and as 
a part of the grand whole, contributes its full 
share to the beauties of the grounds. 

The gymnasium—which, as has been said, is 
in University Hall—is one of the best in the 
United States, with an available floor space of 
about sixteen thou- 
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sand square feet. ° It 
contains a running 
track, of which only 
nine and a half laps 
are necessary to com- 
plete a mile, while 
ample locker space is 
provided. The baths 
are under the gymna- 
sium, their principal 
feature being an apsi- 
dal-shaped swimming 
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pool one hundred 
feet in width. The 
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entrance to the gymnasium is from the northern 
end of the grounds, through a perfect park of 
fine trees, which, with the other conditions, gives 
to the students an opportunity for exercise and 
a freedom of movement such as they never had 
.d site down-town. There is also 
at the foot of West 115th Street, 


r 


in the cramp 
a boat-house, 


on the ever beautiful Hudson, which affords to 
the students, despite the location of the Uni- 
versity in the city, water privileges that are ex- 
celled nowhere. It is so designed that the whole 
body of students, whether members of crews or 
not, are given an opportunity for aquatic sports, 
the house being fifty by eighty-six feet, with a 
twelve-foot piazza, and 
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gangways leading down 
to the float. 

Founded by grant of 
royal charter in 1754 
as Kings College, the 


corporation was known 
as the Governors of the 
College of the Province 
of New York, and, after 
the Revolutionary War, 
as the Regents of the 
University of the State 
of New York ; it is now 
the Trustees of Colum- 
bia College in the City 
of New York. The 
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changed, in order, 
from Kings College, to 
Columbia College, to 
Columbia University ; 
the School of Arts re- 


taining the title of 
Columbia College, or 
“the College.’’ A 


self-perpetuating body 
of twenty-four trustees, 
whose term of office is 
for life, form the pri- 
mary government of 
Columbia University. 
In ‘‘the 
the four years’ course 
is in the 





( ‘ollege dg 


liberal arts 
and sciences, and it confers the degree of Bache- 
lor of Arts. 

The faculties of Columbia University are those 
of Law, Medicine, Philosophy, Political, Pure 
and Applied Science. The medical faculty is 
known as the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons (colloquially ‘*P, & S.’’), and the Schools 
of Mines, Chemistry, Engineering and Architec- 
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ture are under the charge of the one faculty of 
Applied Scien 

These divisions into faculties and schools nei- 
ther control nor limit the student in his freedom 
of selecting courses, under one or several of the 
faculties, which lead to the University degrees of 
Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy. The 
degree of Master of Laws is also a university de- 
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Vanderbilt Clinic. 








Sloane Maternity Hospital. 
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gree, but for this the student is restricted to sub- 
jects under the two faculties of Law and Political 
Science. All these degrees are granted on the 
recommendation of the University Council. 

The professional degrees which may be at- 
tained are Bachelor of Laws, Doctor of Medicine, 
Bachelor of Science, Engineer of Mines, and 
Civil, Metallurgical, Mechanical and Electrical 
Engineer. 

Nor are all the advantages to the students con- 
tained within the University itself, as they have 
special privileges, without additional charge, in 
the Union Theological Seminary, the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art, American Museum of Nat- 
ural History, New York Botanical Gardens, and 
in Teachers’ College. 

To many aspirants to a college education the 
question of expense is no small consideration—a 
vital one, in fact; and to them especially, and 
to others as well, the following information, 
based on students’ statements of the expenses of 
the academic year, October to June, may be 
interesting : 


Low. Average. Liberal. 
Matriculation Fee (1st year)$ 5 $ 5 $ 5 
Tuition... 150 150 150 
a ae cote 15 30 40 up. 
College Incidentals......... — 15 50 * 
Room, 32 weeks. ; - 1 128 om ** 
Board, 32 weeks. eA ee) 128 266 * 
Clothes and Washing..... 35 75 125 * 
All other Expenses......... 15 25 50 “* 
veut vines gee $380 $556 $900 “ 


In the case of students in the Schools of Medi- 
cine, Applied Science and Pure Science, $50 for 
tuition should be added, the fee in those schools 
being $200. 

Students entering the University for the first 
time must pay a matriculation fee of $5; and if 
an examination for entrance is required, the fee 
is payable before examination. 

But the lack of the amount of money here set 
forth need be no unsurmountable barrier to one 
possessed of determination. There are many 
opportunities for students desiring to work their 
way through college of earning enough for their 
partial or complete support, and a committee of 
seven professors is ready to aid in every way to 
this end, in securing employment for those de- 
siring it. In 1896, one hundred and sixty- 
eight students, who availed themselves of these 
opportunities, succeeded in earning, all told, 
over four thousand dollars. Likewise, students 
have, free, the advantage of the best medical 
advice and attention in New York City, through 
the consent of the heads of the Medical School 
clinics to give them this service, 

In addition, twenty-four fellowships, known 
as ‘‘ University Fellowships,’’ each of the value 
of five hundred dollars a year, are awarded by 
the council to those applicants who give evidence 
of special fitness to pursue courses of higher 
study and original investigation. The competi- 
tion for these fellowships is open to graduates of 
all colleges and scientific schools, and they offer 
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@ prize worth striving for, as the holder of a fel- 
lowship is exempt from charges for tuition, in 
addition to the honor of securing one. 

All applications for these must be made prior 
to March Ist, in writing, to the President of 
Columbia University, and the holder must reside 
in New York or vicinity during the academic 
year. 

The term of a fellowship lasts a year, dating 
from July Ist, and while a holder of one is not 
permitted to pursue a professional or technical 
course of study during his term, he may be re- 
appointed at the end of the year, but not for 
more than two terms of one year each, 

At the close of each academic year, prizes of 
both money and medals are awarded for pro- 
ficiency in the different branches of study. 

The entrance examination is designed to test 
the ability of the candidate to undertake the 
four years’ course of study, and not merely to 
ascertain the amount of his knowledge. Every 
candidate for admission is required, before exami- 
nation, to present a certificate of good moral 
character from his last teacher, or some citizen 
in good standing, and students from other col- 
leges are required to bring certificates of honora- 
ble discharge. Applicants for admission to the 
freshmen class are required to pass a satisfac- 
tory examination in reading and composition, 
Latin, Greek, mathematics, and French or Ger- 
man. ' 

The advantages of the University are not en- 
tirely for students alone, as, upon payment of 
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an auditor’s fee, certain courses of leetures are 
open to the public. 

Columbia University struck its roots still 
deeper into the soil when on the 2d of May, 
1896, the new site on Morningside Heights was 
dedicated in the presence of representatives of 
the State and City Governments, and of many 
of our educational institutions, besides a vast 
crowd of citizens who, if they had no direct per- 
sonal interest, yet felt that of every public- 
spirited citizen, and that of everyone to whom 
education and the opportunities for it are of mo- 
ment. If they could not embrace its advan- 
tages, here was a place where their children and 
grandchildren might imbibe that learning which 
makes the strength alike of men and nations. 

It was also the heralding of a new departure 
for the University. Conservative educators, who 
were tied to the old forms of limiting the course 
practically to classics, mathematics and _ philos- 
ophy, leading to no higher degree than Bachelor 
of Arts, had hesitated to adopt the course in- 
cluding the physical sciences, modern languages 
and history, and their degrees of Bachelors of 
Science, Letters and Philosophy. But with the 
removing of its physical ties, the University also 
branched out into these, for it, new lines of 
study, making its curriculum the middle course 
between the Harvard system of unlimited elec- 
tives, and the group system of the old school as 
represented by Johns Hopkins University. 

Avoiding alike the open system of the one 
and the rigid rule of the other, Columbia per- 
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NINETY-EIGHT BASEBALL CLUB. 


mits the student to specialize from the begin- 
ning of his course in any of the great branches 
of learning, and to acquire a thoroughness in 
the chosen direction, though this system of 
special study is under the direction and control 
of the Dean of the College. 

By one of the many liberal endowments, an- 
other advance has been made, in the oppor- 
tunity for a course in music, teaching it snot 
only as one element of aliberal education, but 
also in such a way as to make of those who 
show ability in that art, trained composers. 

Generous action breeds generosity, and in 
1895 Columbia had an opportunity to show that 
the many gifts of which it had been the recipi- 
ent, receiving in one year donations of money to 
the amount or nearly six hundred thousand dol- 
lars, were not without fruit in kind. After the 
University of Virginia had met with the severe 
loss by fire of its library, Columbia offered it 
nearly two thousand books, which were received 
with a keen appreciation of this practical form 
of sympathy. 

The College of Physicians and Surgeons, which, 
on July ist, 1891, became part of Columbia 
University, bringing into the University a sum in 


land values and endowments of $1,652,580, while 
the Clinic also has a special endowment of 
$100,000, consists of the College, the Vanderbilt 
Clinic, and the Sloane Maternity Hospital, run- 
ning from Fifty-ninth to Sixtieth Street on Tenth 
Avenue. 

All modern appliances for the treatment of 
diseases are here, giving the student an oppor- 
tunity for thorough study of all methods in each 
department, and a practical knowledge of all the 
specialties in medical science. Aspirants for the 
dignity of signing ‘‘ M. D.’’ to their names have 
here, in a four years’ course, facilities such as 
few colleges can offer, having at their disposal 
the attendance upon the autopsies at the Roose- 
velt, New York, Bellevue and City Hospitals, 
with hospital pathologists to demonstrate and 
explain, and four nominations, two medical and 
two surgical, to the house staff of Bellevue Hos- 
pital, after competitive examination. Similar 
positions are filled twice each year from exami- 
nations open to graduates of Columbia in six- 
teen other hospitals. 

No 


entrance examinations are conducted at 


this College, but all students for the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine must present a medical stu- 
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dent certificate from the Regents of the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York. ‘To graduate, 
students are required to be twenty-one years of 
age, of good moral character, and to have at- 
tained a satisfactory standing in the required 
studies of the four years’ course, including the 
elective chosen for the fourth year. 

Barnard College, for women, is in close connec- 
tion with the University, though an independ- 
ent corporation. The curriculum is the same as 
at Columbia College, and the latter conducts all of 
the examinations, which are, as far as possible, 
identical with Columbia, while the majority of 
instructors are of the Columbia faculty. The 
University presents the degrees, which are those 
of Bachelor of Arts, Master of Arts and Doctor 
of Philosophy. In the senior and graduate years 
certain courses at Columbia are open to Barnard 
girls. 

Athletics proper at Columbia consist of the 
University crew, track team and cycle team, in 
addition to which there are the local organiza- 
tions of the football, baseball, hockey, gun, golf, 
tennis and fencing clubs. The successful candi- 
dates for the ’varsity teams are allowed to wear 
the much-sought-for ’varsity stripes, and the 
coveted ‘‘C,’’ the highest athletic honor. The 
government of athletics is in the hands of a 
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union, composed of six graduates and the cap- 
tains of the various teams. This union also has 
charge of the finances of the crew. Up until this 
year each team has used for its own purposes 
whatever money it collected for admissions, etc., 
but from now on all moneys coming to the vari- 
ous teams in any way is taken charge of by the 
union, and divided among the teams according 
to their needs. 

The ’varsity crew is under the control of the 
boat club, which also passes upon all the candi- 
dates for the different crews, both University 
and local. At the beginning of the season there 
are about forty candidates for the ’ varsity eight, 
which number, by selection, is gradually reduced 
to the required members, the others going to 
make up the freshman crew, and the ’varsity 
and freshman substitutes. Beside the annual 
fall and spring class regattas, the crew is always 
entered in the intercollegiate races at Pough- 
keepsie and New London, and the Decoration 
Day races of the Harlem regatta. They are un- 
der the immediate supervision of the captain and 
trainer, who, at present, are Mr. Orleans Long- 
acre, Jr., and Mr. Justus A. B. Cowles. 

The track team, which has charge of the run- 
ning track, ete., and is composed of about eighty 
men, is governed by the Track Association in 
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everything but the selection of the members, 
which is left to Captain H. G. Hershfield, ’98, 
and Trainer J. J. Mack. They have two sepa- 
rate duel meets each year with Cornell and 
Princeton, held alternately at New York, Ithaca 
and Princeton, and also one with Cornell for the 
championship of New York State. 

In addition there are the champion relay races, 
which take place at Philadelphia every spring in 


a series of championship meets between Lehigh, 
Lafayette, Cornell and Columbia ; the University 
spring and fall handicap games ; the sophomore 
and freshman games; and an invitation meet, 
open to outsiders, at the Columbia Athletic Field, 
Williamsbridge, one of the finest fields in the 
country. This year there is in preparation a 
practice field at 116th Street, which is 


rented, 
with the privilege of purchasing for a 


million 
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COLUMBIA 
dollars. The records of Columbia are as follows: 
100 yards dash, 10 1-5 seconds { . Ms, — : lase he 
220 .. = “ J. W. Ehrich, ‘“ ’97 
120 “ hurdle, 1545 ‘ 8S. H. Bijur, = ae 
_..~ _ 26 ** flat, H.W. Reynolds, ‘“‘ 99 
1-4 mile run, 1515 ‘“ A. E. Schaff, “ = 
1-2 ‘* ‘“* Im. 58 2-5 seconds, H. G. Hershfield,‘‘ ’98 
1 4m. 33 2-5 7 R. L. Eaton, “« 
1-mile walk7m. 12 1-5 F. L. Bogert, Jr.,‘‘ °97 
Pole vault, 11 feet 2 1-2 inches, O. B. Smith, = on 
Broad jump, 22 ft. 8 1-2 in., F.W. Cowperth wait,Jr., 


Class 1900 
High jump, 5 ft. 11 1-2 inches, A. A. Forman, ‘“ 798 
16-lb. shot, 40 ft. 10 1-2 inches, G. H. Carter, 2 ae 
Hammer, 112 feet 10 inches, H.W. Reynolds, ‘‘ °99 


From Photo by Pach. 
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letter fraternities to have a chapter in Columbia, 
being incorporated there in 1836, followed six 
years later by Psi Upsilon and Delta Phi, and 
then, in order, came Delta Psi, Phi Gamma 
Delta, Phi Kappa Psi, Delta Kappa Epsilon, 
Zeti Psi, Theta Delta Chi, Phi Delta Theta, 
Delta Upsilon, Sigma Alpha Epsilon, Beta Theta 
Pi, Sigma Chi, and Phi Beta Kappa. There is 
also Phi Delta Phi, of the Law School. 

Among the other clubs and societies are the 
Webster Law Club, the Columbia Debating Union, 
Shakespeare, Columbia College Musical, Colum- 





MANDOLIN CLUB. 


The one-mile bicycle record is held by W. H. 
Fearing, Class 98, who made it in 2 min. 12 see. 
The cycle team, which is composed of fifteen 
members, and is an offshoot of the track team, 
is captained by John T. Williams, Jr. 

The football and baseball games are at present 
only inter-class, between thesophomoresand fresh- 
men and the juniors and seniors, the two winning 
classes contesting for the College championship. 
The football up until 1893, and the baseball until 
1895, had intercollegiate games, and there is talk 
of reviving them, probably within a short time. 

Alpha Delta Phi was the first of the Greek 


bia University Philharmonic and Engineer Soci- 
eties, the Glee, Banjo, Mandolin, Architectural, 
Sketch, Bohemian, Bourdonnais Chess and Fenc- 
ing Clubs, and the Matrimonial Club. The roster 
of the last is worth reproducing, and is as follows : 
Joseph Maurice Daggett. 
Secretary .Joseph M. Daggett. 


Treasurer J. Maurice Daggett. 
Executive Committee. .J. M. Daggett. 


President 


MEMBERSHIP ROLL. 
Joseph. 
Maurice. 


Daggett. 


Any confusion which might result from a 
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perusal of this may be explained by the fact that 
Mr. Daggett, ’98, joined a short time ago, a soci- 
ety whose only other member proved too attract- 
ive for him to allow her to remain alone. 

The local papers, with a collegiate staff, are the 
Columbian Spectator, Columbian Literary Monthly, 
Morningside, and School of Mines Quarterly. 

The members of the Class of 1900 were at first 
sorely perplexed in regard to nomenclature, as it 
would be hard to call themselves ‘‘ the Class of 


’00.”’ Finally, some bright genius christened 
them ‘‘ Knitty Knits.”’ 

It must be a matter of moment to all who have 
been interested in Columbia in the past, and to 
those who are particularly and personally so in 
the present, to know that, with the magnificent 
buildings erected on the new site, and the further 
advance intellectually along all lines the Univers- 
ity will be thoroughly equipped for the best pos- 
sible work by the ushering in of the new century. 
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By FREDERICK R. BURTON 
AvuTHOR oF “‘ JosepH He_MutH’s Gorrz,” ‘* DIsAPPEARED,” “ ITE! > INTERLUDE,” ‘‘ WHEN THE 
Wak Was Over,” ‘S THE Woman’s Gay l 
CHAPTER NIITI. 
LOVE IS STRONGER THAN REASON 


N the course of his excited 
interview with Myron, 
Robinson had announe- 
ed his intention of stick- 
ing to the case until the 
entire truth 
discovered. 


had heen 





The words were earnestly spoken and the in- 
vestigator’s feeling in regard to the matter arose 
out of his warm friendship for Myron, although 
the had given him a 
ling sense of injury, and although he had left 
Myron with a half-formed determination to cut 
His 


interest had been thoroughly re-aroused by his 


storm of. abuse rank- 


loose from the affair entirely and forever. 


It was that more 
than his promise to Mrs. Crawford that led him 


observations of Mrs. Waring. 


to insist a continuation of the interview 
with Professor Hubbard. 


upon 
The outcome of their 
conversation was wholly unsatisfactory. Robin- 
son begun it thus: 


‘The 


about the robbery of diamonds that took place 


ladies were just telling Mrs. Waring 


upon the night of the engagement party.”’ 
returned the professor, gravely ; 
a this 


‘¢ Robberv ae 


‘‘has there been crime of that sort in 
neighborhood ?’’ 
returned Robinson, 
‘‘the family diamonds belonging to the Craw- 
fords stolen from the Miss 
Charlotte’s room.’’ 

‘‘Tndeed! JT had not heard of it.”’ 

‘Tt is known throughout the neighborhood.’’ 

‘Ah! 


tradespeople, and possibly one or two others. 


** Certainly,’’ sharply ; 


were cabinet in 


[I have seen nobody to-day except 


No one has spoken to me about it.” 
Vol. XLIV, 


35. Begun in the 





“Well, p ty of people probably will before 


long. However, as I said, the ladies have just 
told Mrs. W and her daughter about the 
matter. She came extremely agitated, said 


some words which none of them could interpret 
sensibly, and fir 
** Indeed, | 
that the hap) 
so marred by 


uly was put to bed.”’ 
im sorry for that. It is a pity 
ness of that household should be 
untoward event like robbery and 
the nervous ] 
‘Tt seem to be the mention of the robbery 
that upset her.”’ 
‘Ta hr 
The professor bent over to stroke his cat, and 
It 
came after mg pause, the professor saying, 
thoughtfully lt 
Mrs. Waring’s 
the robbery 
‘You sho 
returned Rol 
‘T?”? said tl 
should I kn 
Your ace 


rostration of a guest.” 


Robinson waited for some further remark. 
can hardly be supposed that 
iwitation was due in any way to 
| know about that better than I,”’ 
son, quickly. 

( professor, looking up. ‘* Tlow 


aintance with the lady is of longer 


standing thar n ine. You are probably hetter 
informed th I concerning her—her peculiari- 
ties.’’ 


‘*T think 


voung man,”’ 


must have been misinformed, 


the professor, again devoting 


1 


himself to tl it; “my acquaintance with Mrs. 
Waring dates from the evening of the en- 
gagement part 

‘You est eda pretty close friendship on 
that evening In’t you?” 

‘Young ‘said the professor, rising and 


speaking wit! show of asperity, ‘‘aren’t you 


May number. 


7 


ee ae 


SSS a See 


Cia ere 


taking a good deal upon yourself to cross-ex- 
amine me in this fashion? What possible con- 
cern is it of yours whether I make friends with 
this one or that one ?”’ 

‘* My concern,’’ responded Robinson, ‘‘ is my 
interest in Myron Crawford. He is suffering in- 
tensely, and is likely to suffer more.”’ 

‘“Why? Isn’t he engaged to a pretty girl, 
and isn’t he foolishly in love with her?’ 

‘* Yes, and his reason tells him that this girl’s 
mother was concerned in the theft of the dia- 
monds.’’ 

‘What a shocking suggestion, and yet—no- 
thing is known about the Warings ; 

‘*That’s it,’’? interrupted Robinson ; ‘‘ noth- 





ing is known of them except by yourself, pro- 
fessor, and you are likely to do a great deal big- 
ger wrong than mere robbery by keeping your 
information to yourself.’’ 

‘*Now what can you possibly mean?’ de- 
manded the professor. ‘‘ You say you are inter- 
ested in Myron’s happiness, and yet you proceed 
to insinuate that the mother of his sweetheart is 
a thief. Isee nothing impossible in that, un- 
fortunate as the case would be. I should think 
the best favor you could do your friend would 
be to prove the woman’s guilt to him and con- 
vince him that it would be wise not to marry a 
thief’s daughter. Such moral obliquity is more 
than likely to be transmitted, and there is little 
chance for happiness in a marriage where one of 
the parties is the soul of honor and the other 
carries such an unfortunate taint in her blood.’’ 

‘You can tell,’’ said Robinson, ‘‘ whether the 
taint of dishonesty is in May Waring’s blood.”’ 

ce I 5 dd 

‘Yes, for you know her mother better than 
any of the rest of us.”’ 

‘Young man, you are still talking in riddles. 
If you have anything to say to me, best put it 
plainly and T shall know how to satisfy you.”’ 

‘*Perhaps you will explain, then, what led 
Mrs. Waring to visit you between eleven and 
twelve last night ?”’ 

The professor stared at the inquirer a moment, 
and then responded : 

‘¢ Are you stating what you think to be a fact, 
or are you amusing yourself by working along 
the line of a supposition ?”’ 

‘Tam stating a fact that is better known to 
you than myself. I saw her leave the house 
and saw her come in here.”’ 

The professor smiled grimly. 


‘And you at once proceed,’’ he remarked, 
‘to put two and two together in your own 
shrewd way, and you fancy that you have made 
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a great discovery. Permit me to ask whether 
you have any other evidence at command which 
you dream would implicate me in the loss of the 
diamonds ?”’ 

Robinson pressed his lips together and was 
silent. He found himself as unable to fence 
with Professor Hubbard as he had been to ex- 
tract any sign of guilt from Mrs. Waring. 

“You see,’’ continued the professor, ‘IT can 
put two and two together also. I am not so 
stupid or so near my second childhood as to fail 
to pereeive the import of your remarks now. I 
presume you followed Mrs. Waring to the door of 
my house ?”’ 

‘T did.”’ 

“And you probably tried desperately to learn 
what went on here?’’ 

Robinson was silent. 

“You were all alone on this excursion of 
yours ?”” 

“Yes; but 

‘Permit me, then, to show you the door. 
You are the victim of a delusion, young man. 
Mrs. Waring has never set foot inside this house. 
I shall proceed directly to The Towers to tell the 
inmates there of your absurd suppositions, and | 
assure you that all the members of the Crawford 
household will accept the word of their lifelong 
friend, if there is so much as a hint raised as to 
a doubt of his relation to them.”’ 

The professor went to the front door and held 
it open. Robinson, feeling humiliated and de- 
feated, followed and passed out. He longed to 
return to The Towers, but Myron had sent him 
away. 

**T can’t go back there,’’ he thought, ‘‘ unless 
I can carry proofs with me. Now I am worse off 
than I was before ; I have shown the professor 
my hand, and he can easily checkmate me. It’s 
a wretched piece of business ail around, and I’m 
pretty well convinced that I have no head for 
this kind of investigation. If I could have pro- 
ceeded in it without any sympathies with one 
party or another [ believe I would have fixed 
the guilt by this time, but my sympathies have 
stood in the way. 

‘There is nothing for it but to leave the 
place, and it will be a long day before I embark 
in any other such undertaking.”’ 

He went down to the railroad station, glanced 
at a time-table hanging on the wall, and ap- 
proached the ticket window with money in his 
hand. He put his money on the window shelf 
and then withdrew it and walked across the 
room, where he stood looking out upon the 
stretch of tracks to the northward. 




















THE 





He could not dismiss the affair from his mind, 
and, just as he was about to buy a ticket for 
New York, another ray of light had flashed upon 
his mind, a Tay that stimulated hope and that 
made him despair all the more because of his 
involuntary departure from the inquiry. 

He was thinking it over, wondering what, if 
anything, could be done, when a train appeared 
around the curve at the north and the door- 
man’s voice was heard above its rumbling ap- 
proach, calling, ‘‘ Train for New York.”’ 

For one second longer Robinson wavered. 
Then, with a sigh, he approachea the ticket 
window once more, and a little later was whirl- 
ing away to the southward. 

If he had stolen the diamonds himself; if he 
had striven to blacken Mrs. Waring’s character 
instead of to defend it; if he had been false to all 
his ideas of loyalty and integrity, Myron could 
not have been more profoundly remorseful than 
he was that dismal afternoon when he sat or 
paced in his solitary chamber. 

The very violence of his quarrel with Robin- 
son had done much to restore his thoughts and 
He 
still suffered intensely at the thought of how his 
sweetheart would be held up to odious comment 
by his friends and neighbors, but he had now 
the added misery cf realizing that he had sent 


emotions to some degree of equanimity. 


away a friend whose loval sympathy was unmis- 
takable. 

Robinson might have made errors, but there 
was no doubt that he meant well. He had done 
wrong certainly in not confiding all his discover- 
ies and views to Myron as fast as he made or 
formed them. That, however, should have been 
forgiven on the ground that Robinson, with all 
Had it 
tobinson might have 
rectified his mistakes and so have been of real 
use to Myron in facing the new contingencies 
that would arise out of the publicity the affair 
had taken on. 

This was one phase of Myron’s unhappy re- 
flections. He stubbornly told himself that Rob- 
hopelessly in 


was a devoted friend. 
not been for the quarrel, 


his peculiarities, 


inson was error in pointing 
the finger of suspicion at Mrs. Waring, and 
yet—reason would assert itself in the most ex- 
asperating way by suggesting questions as to the 
real cause of Mrs. Waring’s peculiar behavior. 
Time and again Myron would resolve to think 
clearly over the matter, with the intention of 
discovering an explanation of the robbery that 
would not only acquit Mrs. Waring of guilt, but 
also demonstrate her mental soundness 


; as often 
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as he did this Myron would find himself enter- 
taining grave doubts. He would begin to find 
excuses for Mrs. Waring on the ground that she 
was deranged, and then instantly there would 
arise before him a host of ugly difficulties in the 
way of his happiness, and he would stubbornly 
brush aside 
himself that 


all his cool reasoning and assert to 
of course May’s mother was not 
guilty of any lapse from rectitude or sanity. 
Myron could not recognize it, but the truth 
was that he was utterly incapable at the time of 
any approach His affections 
were so deeply touched: and his native loyalty 
was so strong that it was impossible for him 
long to entert: that af- 
fected May even indirectly. It was this admira- 
ble loyalty that led him to stand on his stub- 
bornness, to shut his eves to reason and to com- 


to clear reasoning. 


iin disagreeable doubts 


pel himself to regard the case as one in which 
Mrs. Waring was suffering from baseless sus- 
picion. Nevertheless, his remorse grew deeper 
as the afternoon advanced, and he wondered 
why he had been so overcome with anger as to 
neglect to ask Robinson where the ring had been 
found. 

Who was the person to whom Mrs. Waring 
paid her nocturnal visit? What could have in- 
duced her to go out at night in that strange way 
if it was not to convey the diamonds—but no, 
that thought was not permissible. 

With all his own stubborn refusal to see any- 
thing in the matter that would implicate Mrs. 
Waring, he yet had to recognize that others 
would see even more than the facts themselves 
justified. To say nothing of his friends, who 
could be brushed aside scornfully, there were his 
mother and sister tg reckon with. Their happi- 
ness was dear to him, his mother’s counsel had 
ever been his guide, and it would be a terrible 
wrench to his nature if he should have to defy 
her. What should he do about it? What could 
be done ? , 

A professional detective might, indeed, be em- 
ployed with a view of fastening suspicion on out- 
side parties. In his anger Myron had gone so 
far as to threaten that he would take some such 
course as this, but the more he thought of it the 
more impossible it seemed. 

Even should there 
could be no satisfaction in fixing the respon- 


his honor permit it, 
sibility of crime upon a person who was in- ‘ 


nocent of it, no matter how violently crim- 
inal that person might be ; 
the been ae- 
quainted with the facts, should promptly fall 


upon the same line of reasoning that Robinson 


moreover, Suppose 


professional detective, having 
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had taken? Suppose his conclusionsshould point 
the same way? Suppose, with cold-blooded, un- 
sympathetic persistence, he should forge one link 
after another in the chain of circumstantial evi- 
dence that to outsiders would appea. to bind 
Mrs. Waring hopelessly in guilt? 

Myron shrank from the thought. He told 
himself that if a professional detective could be 
depended upon to discover the exact truth, such 
a detective ought to be employed, but he dared 
not. That was the real truth of it, he dared 
not risk placing the case in the hands of a 
stranger. So the day wore along. Myron did 
not go down to luncheon, and, in fact, that 
meal was generally observed by neglect in the 
Crawford household. Mrs. Waring was undenia- 
bly ill, and May was in anxious attendance upon 
her. Mrs. Crawford and Charlotte alternated 
between visits to Mrs. Waring’s room and soli- 
tary reflections in their own chambers, and in 
brief sorrowful conferences with each other. 

At last, late in the afternoon, Myron left his 
room conscious that his body was making im- 
perious demands for refreshment. 

A physician had been re-called to attend to 
Mrs. Waring, and, under the influence of his 
remedies, she had been put to sleep. May had 
left her mother’s chamber for a time, and it so 
happened that Mrs. Crawford and Charlotte wan- 
dered distractedly into the drawing-room just 
before Myron and May started downstairs. 

The lovers met in the upper hall. At sight 
of his sweetheart Myron’s anguish took the form 
of a profound compassion, and he folded her in 
his arms with more tenderness than he had ever 
felt before. 

May’s womanly instinets at once recognized 
not only the warmth of his affection, but the 
subtle difference between his unexpressed sym- 
pathy and the utterances of Mrs. Crawford and 
Charlotte. The latter were not insincere in their 
expressed sympathy for May, far from it, but 
there was an undefinable atmosphere of reserve 
about their demeanor that was wholly unlike 
the profound sympathy and trust that was con- 
veyed in Myron’s caress. May felt the differ- 
ence without being able to analyze it. 

Theirs was a true heart union, whatever might 
come of it, and where such is the case words are 
She melted instantly at 
his touch, and, pressing her head against his 
shoulder, wept silently. 

‘* Now, then, little one,’’ said Myron, tenderly, 
** vou know that a woman’s tears are the hardest 
things for a man to understand. His vanity leads 
him sometimes to believe that tears of grief are 


usually superfluous. 


really tears of joy. I suppose it is not so in this 
case, but you must let me know just what is the 
matter, dearest, for it is as much my place now 
as it ever will be to comfort and guard you.”’ 

May stole an arm about Myron’s neck. 

‘‘Mamma is so strangely ill,’’ she faltered, 
‘‘and I have been having such dreadful thoughts 
about those diamonds.”’ 

Myron started violently. 

‘* About what ?’”’ he exclaimed, sharply. 

May seemed to feel a difference in his attitude, 
and she shrank a little from him, at which he 
pressed her closer to him, and said : 

‘That disagreeable matter has reached your 
ears, then, has it, little one? You must not 
think anything of it. A few diamonds, more or 
less, are fortunately of little consequence to us. 
We have each other, and I think, romantic 
though it may sound, that you and I could 
really be happy if we had not the prospect of 
owning even one diamond.”’ 

‘*Ah, that is not it,’? she responded, in a 
startled whisper. 

She shrank away, and then looked up at him 
timidly. 

‘T wish you had told me about it,’’? she con- 
tinued; ‘‘I have been thinking of it all alone, 
and it has given me terrible anxiety.”’ 

‘‘Tt was to save you the slightest anxiety, 
dear,’’? responded Myron, ‘‘that I haven’t told 
you. How did you learn of it ?”’ 

** Your mother told us.”’ 

Myron’s brows contracted in a frown of dis- 
pleasure, but after a moment’s hesitation, he 
said : 

‘* Mother, undoubtedly, knew best ; the mat- 
ter has become known to our neighbors, and I] 
suppose she thought you ought to learn it from 
her rather than hear it from outsiders.”’ 

‘That was what she said, and then mamma 
was taken ill and we have had no opportunity 
to talk about it, but I could not help think- 
ing 





They had been moving slowly toward the 
head of the stairs. 
sound of their voices, stepped out into the hall 
and called to her son. 


Mrs. Crawford, hearing the 


‘‘Myron,”’ she said, in a tone that was plainly 
indicative of embarrassment, ‘‘ you haven’t had 
luncheon ; won’t you —”’ 

‘T was just coming down for a bite, mother,’’ 
he interrupted, with assumed cheerfulness. 

Ever alert to perceive added trouble, Myron 


half-suspected the motive that lead his mother to 
interrupt his talk with May. She was keenly 
anxious to have an understanding with her son 
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before his loyal heart should lead him to com- 
mit himself to some irrevocable step concerning 
his relations with May. 

Something impelled May to shrink away from 
Myron’s embrace when his mother spoke. Her 
lover would not have it. He kept his arm about 
her waist and pressed her to his side, and thus 
they descended the stairs together. There was 
quiet defiance in Myron’s eyes as he made this 
descent, and his mother saw and understood it. 

She would have been too tactful to bring an 
unpleasant element directly into the scene, but 
whatever she planned doing had to be post- 
poned, for at that moment the door-bell rang. 

The three accordingly stepped into the draw- 
ing-room, and a moment later a servant an- 
nounced the presence of Professor Hubbard. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE PROFESSOR WRITES, 

Tue Crawfords absorbed in their own trou- 
bles, did not notice it at the time, but Professor 
Hubbard was in anything but his usual state of 
dignified composure, There was a furtive, rest- 
less glance in his ordinarily grave eyes, and age 
seemed to have plowed deep furrows on_ his 
brows since the morning. 

‘** Good-afternoon,’’ he said, in a voice that 
rasped harshly. ‘‘ I heard——”’ 

‘*So you have learned the news with the rest 
of the neighborhood,’’ interrupted Mrs. Craw- 
ford; ‘‘I trust that exaggerated reports of our 
loss have not reached you ?”’ 

‘¢T have had but the most incomplete reports 
of the matter,’’ responded the professor, ‘‘and 
no intimation of the extent of loss has Ween 
given me as yet. I certainly hope it was not 
severe.’ ' 

‘*A trifle, I assure you, except for the annoy- 
ance it causes,’’ said Mrs. Crawford. 

‘* That is good.”’ 

The professor's eyes wandered restlessly and 
inquiringly about the room. 

‘*T understand that your guest,’’ he began, 
‘is suffering from some manner of illness.”’ 

‘¢Mrs. Waring is not feeling well, but she is 
now resting quietly, I believe ; for the first time 
since noon.”’ 

It was Mrs. Crawford who spoke, and as she 
did so she gave the professor a long, searching 
glance. She had at once jumped to the conclu- 
sion that Robinson had executed her commis- 
sion, and that in the course of the conversation 
Mrs. Waring’s strange illness had been made 
known to the scientist. 
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‘Your young friend, Robinson,” remarked 
the professor, ‘‘did me the honor to call some 
hours ago, and I learned the situation from 
him.”’ 

He paused, and again Mrs. Crawford directed 
her searching glance at him. What had he said 
to Robinson? Would he tell her? Had he 
come now to destroy the last slender hope she 
cherished for her son’s happiness? 

‘*Is Mr. Robinson here ?’’ asked the professor, 
after a preliminary cough ; ‘‘ I would like to see 
him.”’ 

‘*No,’’ answered Mrs. Crawford. And she 
turned inquiringly to her son. 

‘* Robinson has gone away,’ observed Myron, 
shortly. 

‘*Not to return ?’’ asked the profesaor. 

‘I don’t expect him to return.”’ 

Mrs. Crawford was surprised, but she held her 
peace. 

If they could have but noticed it, there was an 
expression of distinct relief upon the scientist’ s 
haggard features. 

‘And Mrs. Waring?’ he said, hesitatingly, 
‘*T suppose it is out of the question for me to 
see her ?’’ 

‘* (Quite so at present,’’ responded Mrs. Craw- 
ford, hastily ; ‘the doctor orders that she be 
kept quiet all of to-day. We hope that she will 
be herself again to-morrow.”’ 

ee; 4 hope so.”’ 

The professor, who had sat down at the begin- 
ning of the conversation, now arose and _hesitat- 
ingly approached the group to shake hands be- 
fore departing. 

“You're not going so soon, I hope !’ 
Mrs. Crawford, politely. 

‘Tf you can spare a moment,’’ interposed 
Myron, suddenly, ‘ 
professor,” 


said 


I'd like to speak with you, 


‘] am at your service,’’ was the reply. 

Mrs. Crawford bit her lip to repress her disap- 
pointment. She had hoped herself to gain an 
audience with Professor Hubbard before he 
should leave the house, but she hesitated to 
make her wish known in the presence of others. 

‘“Tet’s go out on the lawn, if you don’t 
mind ?”’ suggested Myron. 

The impulse had come upon the young man 
to make a confidant of this old friend of the 
family. Who could advise him better than the 
cool-headed scientist who had known them all 


so many years, and whose regard for them un- 
doubtedly was quite as great as if he had been a 
member of the household? Who better than he 
could tell how to dispose of the unpleasant ru- 
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mors that might arise from the publicity of the 
r »bbery ‘4 

The professor signified his assent to Myron’s 
suggestion, and they went out. 

‘* Professor,’’ said Myron, his voice trembling 
with emotion, ‘‘Iam going to ask you a very 
great favor. I come to you much as I think I 
would to my father if he were alive. I need 
counsel and help.”’ 

‘You shall have both, my boy,”’ the old man 
answered. ‘* What is it ?”’ 

“Tt is about this miserable robbery. The 
affair has the characteristics of a mystery just as 
such matters do until the truth is found out, and 
I am old enough to know that until the truth is 
clearly known there will be a lot of unkind 
wagging of heads and tongues concerning my 
fia ncee, 

‘It is not easy for me to say this, but I have 
got to look the facts in the face, and I am trying 
to doso. The stupid world will be ready to de- 
clare that May marries me for my money alone. 
I am afraid that the world, also, will see in this 
matter something to the supposed detriment of 
Mrs. Waring’s character. It is awful to suppose 
that such a wicked interpretation could be put 
upon events, but I have reason to believe that 
this will be the case. Now I want to know what 
to do.”’ 

The professor turned his dark eyes somberly 
upon the young man, and said : 

**Do you suspect——”’ 

‘*T suspect nobody and nothing !’ interrupted 
Myron, hastily, and coloring. ‘‘ Let me tell you 
a fact or two, and beg you to advise me what I 
can do. Nothing will convince me that Mrs. 
Waring is not the soul of honor, but I learned 
that she left the house last night late upon some 
errand, the nature of which I cannot guess; I 
also learned that this was found in front of or 
near the house to which she went.’’ 

Myron handed the professor the battered ring 
and continued : 

‘*T suppose that I don’t need to say that our 
conversation is sacredly confidential. I am tell- 
ing you what I intend nobody else in the world 
to know. I give you facts that I would with- 
hold even from a professional detective if I em- 


ployed one, for I don’t propose that any mauner 


of investigation shall so much as suggest a sus- 
picion of Mrs. Waring’s integrity. The only 
point is that the person who acquainted me with 
Mrs. Waring’s unexplained errand, and who 
found this ring, drew inferences that were intol- 
erable to me.” 

The professor nodded his head slowly. He 


held the ring gingerly in his finger ends and 
turned it over and over. 

‘Ts this a part of the stolen property ?”’ he 
asked, slowly. 

‘‘Yes; I identify it by the peculiarity of the 
setting.’ 

The professor nodded and handed the ring 
back. 

‘“ Well?’ suggested: Myron, and his heart 
weighed so heavily that his voice shook. 

**Well!’’ returned the professor, impressively, 
as he looked steadily at Myron. 

‘‘What shall I do?’ asked the young man, 
in profound fear of the nature of the professor’s 
reply. 

** Po?’ rasped the professor, as if he con- 
trolled some violent emotion with effort. ‘‘Is 
this all you know ?”’ 

‘“Tf you mean,”’ responded Myron, ‘‘ to ask 
whether there are other circumstances that might 
lead to unfortunate inferences, it is only proper 
to say that Mrs. Waring’s illness seems always to 
be somehow connected with the robbery. It is 
probably merely coincidence. She had her first 
attack shortly after the discovery of the loss, and, 
as I understand it, her collapse this noon occur- 
red at a time when the matter was under discus- 
sion.”’ 

‘* And you ask me,” said the professor, a lit- 
tle harshly, ‘‘me, an old man whose blood long 
since became passionless, and whose methods of 
thought are calculating and cool, what you 
should do? I shall arouse your hostility by tell- 
ing you.”’ 

‘Very well, then,’’ said Myron, with desperate 
calmness, ‘‘ don’t tell me.”’ 

‘*T am bound to!’ insisted the professor ; 
‘‘vou have appealed to me as if I were your 
father. I certainly never saw a young man 
wlio needed counsel more. There is not a 
shadow of doubt in my mind as to who took the 
diamonds, and my earnest advice to you would 
be to search Mrs. Waring’s baggage and cloth- 
ing, search her room, search everywhere where 
she has gone, and, above all, to avoid an alli- 
ance 

‘That will do, professor,’’ interrupted Myron, 
calmly ; ‘*T see no good that will result from 
continuing the conversation. You won't fail to 
bear in mind that it was strictly confidential ?”’ 

**T shall not say that we conversed about the 
matter.’’ 





“That sounds like an evasion,’’ exclaimed 
Myron ; ‘‘ perhaps it is not, perhaps I am too 
quick to impute evil to others. You are old 
enough to be my grandfather, professor, but I 
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am compelled to say to you, as I would to any- 
one of my own age, that I shall tolerate no sug- 
gestions as to the integrity of Mrs. Waring. 
Don’t misunderstand me. Not one word against 
her shall be uttered where I have the right to 
prevent it. I have that right here.”’ 

‘*T suppose you have in a way,”’ returned the 
professor, imperturably, ‘‘ although I believe 
your mother is the mistress of the house.”’ 

‘‘Right or wrong,’’ retorted Myron, ‘‘ I shall 
insist upon being present at any interview be- 
tween you and my mother !”’ 

‘I am not seeking an interview with Mrs. 
Crawford, but I agree with vou that it is quite as 
well that you and I should have no further 
words on this matter. I might ask, however, 
whether it is known where Mrs. Waring went 
last night and where that ring was found ?” 

‘1 don’t know, and I don’t want to know !’ 

The professor pursed his lips, drew a long 
breath, as if to express his weariness of the sub- 
ject, remarked, ‘‘That is a very commendable 
attitude for a young man,’’ and walked away. 

Mrs. Crawford watched the departure of the 
professor from the drawing-room window, won- 
dering anxiously what Gould have been the exact 
nature of the discussion between him and her 
son. She was confident that it must have had 
to do with the robbery, and she could not but 
hope that Myron had asked the same questions 
concerning the tendencies of heredity that she 
herself would have liked to ask. 

Her mother’s heart ached for him, and she 
would have been’ glad to throw her arms around 
his neck to comfort him in his distress. That 
intangible something that is often referred to as 
personal atmosphere, in default of a better name, 
seemed to bar her from any such demonstration. 
There was nothing to distinctly reveal his im- 
pressions or thoughts in Myron’s sombre face, 
but the mother knew only too well that any affec- 
tionate advance from her at that moment would 
be unwelcome. 

She knew, too, that it would be the most un- 
favorable time to suggest to him a judicious 
study of his situation. It was so short a time 
since the apprehensions of Myron’s mother and 
sister had been turned from growing joy to dread- 
ful doubts and despair, that no one of the three 
had-recovered from the first shock of what, in 
the case of the ladies, was dismal conviction, 
and in Myron, stubbornly repressed doubt. 

Mrs. Crawford fortunately saw that it would 
not do to precipitate a crisis now, and that the 
one wise course was to let matters rest as they 


were until Myron should have had time to free 


his mind from the stormy clouds that now kept 
it in turbulent darkness. 

Mrs. Crawford saw that she must temporize ; 
and her son, smarting keenly under the profes- 
sor’s lash, was also resolved to temporize. 

If the old man would reason to ugly conclu- 
sions with regard to the matter on such little 
evidence as had been presented to him, what 
would not a professional detective do? 

Myron turned away from the conversation 
with the scientist fully resolved that not only 
should no detective be employed, but that the 
case should be allowed to take its course in spite 
of all gossip. He would hold his head higher 
than ever; he would ignore the possibility of a 
doubt as to Mrs. Waring’s integrity ; and he 
would compel his friends to recognize his sweet- 
heart’s worth by showing her more devoted at- 
tention than ever. It might take years to live 
the ugly thing down, but that should be done, 
and he would not be found wavering. 

This was the clearest thing in his mind when 
he returned to the house. Beyond that he was 
ina painful mental stupor; conscious of severe 
suffering, he could not have told whether it was 
because he had taken the professor into his con- 
fidence, or simply because of what the professor 
had said, or because reason was again making 
vain efforts to assert its supremacy over his loyal 
impulses, 

‘“Come, May,’ he said, pausing at the draw- 
ing-room door, ‘‘let’s go for a walk.”’ 

May rose at once with a glad smile. 

‘“We mustn’t go far,’’ she said, ‘‘ for mamma 
might awake. Ill go up to see.if she is still 
asleep, and if so, will come right down.”’ 

‘“Myron,’’ said his mother, when May had 
gone, ‘‘did you send Mr. Robinson away ?’’ 

‘*Well—yes,’’ he answered, with a little hesi- 
tation ; ‘1 gave him plainly to understand that 
I did not care to have the investigation he was 
making proceed any further.”’ 

‘* Perhaps it was as well,’’ she responded, ‘‘ to 
stop the investigation, but I am sorry that he 
has gone.’’ 

Myron. shrugged his shoulders. 

‘‘T was hoping to see him,’’ she continued, 
‘‘and I wanted to speak to Professor Hubbard.”’ 

‘*Mother,’’ and Myron clasped both her hands, 
‘* you will do your son an infinite favor by not 
speaking to Professor Hubbard on any account 
until this wretched affair has blown over.’’ 

‘What do you mean, my son ?”’ 

‘“* Literally what I say. I cannot explain. I 
simply trust that if you have any regard for my 
happiness 4 
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“My boy !”’ 

‘‘Forgive me, mother; I didn’t mean to im- 
ply a doubt as to that. What I mean is that, 
having a regard for my possible happiness, you 
do not undertake to see Professor Hubbard. 
Promise me, mother.’’ 

‘¢ Myron——”’ 

‘Will vou have me doubt your desire for my 
happiness ?” 

‘*No, not for the world, my boy ; but— 

‘¢There can be no but, mother dear. Promise 
me. Don’t send for Professor Hubbard ; don’t 
see him if he calls. If he should write you, let 
me see his letter first. Will you promise ?”’ 

‘* How strange it is that you should exact such 
a promise from me, Myron !’’ 

She looked at him appealingly, searchingly. 
The lines upon his sombre face grew stern. He 
dropped her hands. 

‘“You don’t know what you will drive me 
to’? he exclaimed. 

‘*No, no, Myron,’ she cried, seizing his hands 
again. ‘‘ Wait! I promise, but on your side, 
Myron, promise me not to do anything rash !”’ 

‘Anything rash?’ he repeated, mystified. 
‘What course am I undertaking, pray, that is 


not the reverse of rashness? I am trving to ar- 
range matters so that there shall be no hasty ac- 


tion of any kind.”’ 


— 


<i 


‘*T know,”’ Mrs. Crawford faltered; ‘‘but I 
thought——’ 

** Well, what was in your thought, mother ?”’ 

‘** You have just asked May to walk.’’ 

‘Yes ; is there anything rash in that?’ 

‘There might not be; but, under the cireum- 
stances, Myron, forgive me for entertaining such 
a thought even for an instant ; it just occurred 
to me that your great love for her would iead 
you perhaps to a hasty marriage e 

Ar 

Myron’s face lit up with a pleasant smile 
which was happily in contrast with the previous 


gloom. 





‘So you thought that we would direct our 
steps to the nearest dominie, did you ?” 


There wer is in Mrs. Crawford’s eyes, and 


} 


her lips trembled. She made no attempt to re- 
spond. 

‘* No,’’ continued Myron, grave again, but no 
longer stern, ** that course was not contemplated. 
Tam going to marry May. I hope it will be 
with your full and happy assent, but I shall 
marry her, and whatever happens it will not be 
a secret marriage ; it will have all the glamour 
of publicity 
give it.”’ 

May came tripping down the stairs and Mrs, 
Crawford hastily withdrew. 


it my independent means can 


To he continued, ) 


THE FISHER-FOLK OF SCOTLAND. 


By M. FE. LEICESTER ADDIS 


‘Wha’ll buy caller herrin’ ? 

They're bonnie fish and halesome fairin’. 
Buy my caller herrin’, 

New drawn frie the Forth. 


‘When ve were sleepin’ on your pillows, 
Dreamt ye ought o’ oor puir fellows? 
Darklin’ as they fae’d the billows 

A’ tae fill our woven willows.” 


Refrain—“* Buy.”’ ete. 


ScorLanp and her people have been much be- 
fore us of late years. We have become perfectly 
familiar with the country folks of Thrums and 
Drumtochty ; their peculiarities of speech and 
manners, their religious zeal and independence 
of spirit are well known to all, thanks to such 
writers as J. M. Barrie, Ian Maclaren, Crockett 
and others. 

But only those who have lived in Scotland 


realize how totally apart are the fisher-folk of 


the east coast from the peasants or agricultural 
workers of the eastern counties. Indeed, no two 
nations differ more widely in every respect than 
do the two classes. 

Again, in customs and habits do the fishers of 
the different districts differ from each other, and 
nowhere can they be claimed as national in their 
interests. Separate, as are Jews or gypsies, 
whilst submitting to all laws, they none the 
less are law unto themselves in the social order 
of their communities. 

The dangers of the wild North Sea, even out 
on the deep, are well-known to mariners, but the 
face of the brave 
storm his bark is tossed too near the awful jag- 


st sailor blanches when through 


ged ‘‘ rock-bound ”’ coast of Forfar or Kineardine- 
shire. P 

The illustrations chosen are not of exceptional 
scenes, for many such abound, and, like mighty 
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MAN’S FACE CLIFF, MUCHALIS. 


fabeled monsters of old, these rocky caverns and 


chasms and ‘‘ knife-ledge’’ rocks claim from the 


green, seething surges their hundreds of innocent 
victims annually. Yet, stoically calm, the fisher- 
folk actually take their lives in their hands and 
go down to the sea for the daily food of their fel- 
low-creatures. 

Sheltered in coves of the rocks, or perched on 
the edge of the cliffs, which are often sheer preci- 
pices 300 feet in height, we find villages at in- 
tervals all down the east coast from Wick to Ber- 
wick, their inhabitants engaged for the greater 
part of the year in herring and haddock fish- 
eries, with short seasons of cod, turbot, crab and 
ovster fishing. 

At Findon, near Muchalls, on the Kincardine 
coast, are smoked those haddocks known to the 
world as ‘‘ Finnan Haddies’’—so popular that 
our fishers on the Maine coast supply exiled 
Scots in Canada and the States with this dainty 
of the old home country. ‘As fresh as a Janu- 
ary haddock”’ is a fisherman’s proverb ; and a 
universal belief is that the black mark at the 
back of a haddock’s head is the impress of 
‘¢ Peter's thumb’”’; for, when Jesus told him to 
find Cwsar’s tribute money in a fish’s mouth, 
the fish which supplied it was the haddock. 
Hence all dirty thumb-marks on paint or pa- 
pered walls are called ‘‘Peter’s thumbs’’ in 
Scotland. 


At Auchmithie, where Sir Walter Scott spent 
ten days gathering notes of interest for his ‘‘Anti- 
quary,”’ the haddocks are not split open like the 
‘*Finnan Haddies,’’ but are smoked double and 
very dry over beechwood fires ; for driftwood, 
beechwood and peat smoke all produce different 
flavors. 

‘*The comin’ o’ the herrin’’’ is the most im- 
portant event of a fisherman's year. 

Like the negro in our Southern States, whose 
year’s success or failure depends on the cotton 
crop, so does the fisher base all his plans on the 
herring shoals. New boats, nets, sails, clothes, 
debts, every thing awaits the income derived 
from the herring ; and when the shoals are light 
and the season is a poor one, then financial 
troubles follow. 

A good herring season earns to Scotland five 
millions of dollars—sometimes more, and often 
less, 

From the middle of June till the end of Au- 
gust fish-curing establishments are busy day and 
night ; and the fleets of boats come and go to the 
quays, where the slippery silver fish are emptied 
out in baskets of uniform size. Four of these 
baskets make a cran; acran and a half make a 
barrel ; and a tally is kept of every boat’s con- 
tributions. for the wages and a share of the 
profits are reckoned from the number of barrels. 

Most deftly and nimbly do the fisher lassies 











sort out the herring into sizes and qualities ; the 
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tan and then ‘‘bark’’ them ; gather mussels and 
shellfish, and then bait and sort or ‘‘redd’’ the 


fish are then gutted as quickly, whilst packers 
lay them heads and tails alternately in rows in 
the barrels, and coarse Lisbon salt is strewn over 
every layer. The barrel is well shaken, and, if 
properly packed, should contain 800 good her- 
rings or 1,000 of medium size and quality. 

In two days it ‘‘settles,’’ then the melted salt 
is poured off ; fish from other barrels are used to 
fill up; in twelve days a third filling is done, 
and then the cooper bores holes, puts in heads, 
tightens staves ; and, when the Government In- 
spector has examined and stamped the quality, 
the name of the curer and the date are burned 
in, and the fish are ready for a foreign market. 
Spain, Portugal, North Germany and the Bal- 
tic countries are Scotland’s best customers. 

In good seasons a ‘‘ fishing lassie’’ can earn 
$5 to $4 a day, but in a poor season perhaps $15 
to $20 represents her whole income. 

A clever ‘‘ fisher lassie’? becomes the much- 
sought-after belle of the village, for early mar- 
riages are universal, and rarely is the bridegroom 
twenty years of age when settled for life. Indeed, 
the first assertion of manhood is marriage, and 
women in fisher communities have a much more 
important position socially than amongst the 
agricultural population. 

They weave and mend the nets, prepare the 


lines; and when the boats come in they fill 
their curious deep ‘‘creels’’ and tramp off for 
miles to sell the fish from door to door. In 
short, all the business of the community passes 
through their hands, and most excellent man- 
agers do they prove themselves. 

In physique they excel their husbands, and 
though their creels are heavily laden, their erect 
carriage is remarkable. The strong leather strap 
attached to the creel is passed round the woman’s 
forehead, and thus, like the horse, literally her 
head pulls the burden on the back. 


The dress of these sturdy women is most pic- 


turesque, and every visitor to Edinburgh should 
make a great effort to see a Newhaven fishwife. 
A very full, bunchy petticoat, worn to just below 
the knees, is made of the gayest, broadest- 


striped flant to be bought. Indeed, ‘*‘ fish- 


wife flannel’? proclaims itself aloud on the 


streets. Blue and bright yellow, scarlet and 
blue, scarlet and black, or red and white are 
the popular mixtures. Above this is worn a 


double fold round the figure to form a ‘* pouch,” 
for the earnings. <A tight bodice with elbow- 
sleeves is worn under a short, circular scarlet 
cloak with hood, which ean be drawn over the 
precious ‘‘mutch’’ (cap) when rain falls. This 
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IRON-BOUND COAST OF FINNAN-HADDIE FAME, 


mutch is of fine white muslin or lawn; the 
crown peaked, frills daintily goffered, and kept 
in place on the head by a broad, black ribbon or 
velvet band, as seen in the illustration. The gay- 
est of stockings—home-knit and ribbed—-and low 
shoes with bright buckles complete as _pictur- 
esque and yet comfortable a costume as can be 
seen anywhere. When George IV. visited Edin- 
burgh he was so fascinated by their handsome, 
gay appearance, as with their rich, deep voices 
they called through the streets, ‘‘ Buy my caller 
herrin’,’’ or ‘‘Caller ou’’ (fresh oysters) with 
the prolonged sweep of the voice on o-0--u, that 
he, accompanied by Sir Walter Scott, visited 
them in their homes and met with a very hearty 
reception. One of them recognized him at 
once, and hailed him as ‘‘ My bonny king !”’ 
much to his amuse- 
ment. 

Queen Victoria and 
Prince Consort also 
were welcome visitors 
to Newhaven. Furth- 
er north, blue and 
white, or blue and 
yellow, are the favor- 
ite colors, and a gay 
tartan shaw] is pinned 
round the shoulders in 
place of the scarlet 
cloak. 

Buying fish in a 
fish-shop is tame and 
uninteresting in the 
extreme after being 
accustomed to buy 
from the fishwives. 





How they haggle over 
a bargain! In vain 
may one look for a 
fixed price to be named 
and kept. According 
as your dress or ap- 
pearance impresses 
them do the values of 
their wares increase. 

‘“ Eh, mem! A 
braw, bonny  leddy 
like you would never 
grudge a penny mair. 
They’re fine and cal- 
ler. Try ver nose, 
mem—new out o’ the 
watter. Mind ye, 
they’ re lives 0’ men !’ 

and so on. 

At last, having exhausted their stock of per- 
suasions and flatteries, and all to no avail, and 
the customer moves on to another seller, the 
price falls rapidly, and with a little patience 
the actual market quotation for the day is given 
and received. 

This ‘‘ gift o° the gab’’ among fisherwomen is 
the more noticeable because all fishermen are 
gloomy, morose, taciturn and intensely supersti- 
tious. They, too, are much weaker minded than 
the women—the evident result of generations of 
the repression of all mental faculties. Indeed, 
their heads are so small that hatters make spe- 
cially small sizes for the shopkeepers of fishing 
communities. 

Every wife ‘‘ keeps her man and bairns.’’ The 
husband is known not so often by his name as 
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THE 


by some such title as ‘‘Muckle Meg’s man.”’ 
His share of the Jiaibees (money ) is doled out to 
him by the wife, and if by chance some man 
has a puny, delicate wife, she is spoken of sneer- 
ingly, by men and women alike, as ‘‘a puir 
thing nae able to keep her man and bairns.”’ 
These women are excellent, thrifty housekeep- 
ers and good cooks, and their cottages are, as a 
rule, clean 
neatly kept. 
One 


and ae ——-: 
need not 
be too fastidious 
over the heaps of 
mussel-shells or 
piles of whelks 
by the doors, for 
noses should never 
be in evidence in 
a fishing village. 
But if the exterior 
be slightly disen- 
chanting, the gay 
coloring and 
warmth of the in- 


teeten ROCKS AT 
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tones are 
highly artistic. A fisher’s social position and 
prosperity may always be settled at a glance by 
the quantity and quality of the crockery display. 
The ‘‘dresser’’ is with dishes of va- 
rious and hues; the  plate- 
rack is equally gay; the mantel-shelf has fig- 
ures, single and in groups, of shepherds and 


Cc »vered 


shapes gorgeous 


shepherdesses, swains and nymphs, dogs of 
‘* Dick Turpin’s Ride to York’’ as 
a never-failing centerpiece ; and round the walls 


in rows are hung from nails pitchers in sets of 


degrees, with 


every possible and impossible shape, size and 
color. In one cottage I can recall counting forty- 
five china pitchers or jugs, and of course I knew 
well that the surest way to a fisherwife’s heart is 
to praise her variety of crockery. 

Rank, distinction, everything that we choose to 
interpret as social caste, is wrapped up in the 
magic ‘* China 
woman. 


dishes’’ to the fisher 
When the boats have been unusually 
successful, a new jug or teapot is sure to appear, 
and feasts, more varied than nourishing, are the 
order in every cottage. Alas! the feast and the 
fast are often not far apart, and only in direst 
necessity will fisher-folk eat fish. 

It was once my good fortune to have a class of 
young fisher-lads in one of the largest and most 
successful of the many ‘‘ Beach Missions ’’ of the 
east When visiting my boys in their 
homes, many opportunities proved the truth of 
this. 


words 


coast. 
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Only the tenderest spring chickens and most 
expensive cuts of meat were bought, regardless 
of prices; but instead of bread and vegetables as 
accompaniments, beefsteaks and mutton chops 
were eaten alternately with rich short-bread, 
‘spread’? with apple-jelly or strawberry jam ; 
or fancy pastry, tarts or spiced plum-cake. 
Bread and butter to the bairns is a sure sign 
of ‘hard times.’’ 
Ten shillings 
worth ($2.50) of 
‘* faney 


——+ 


bread ”’ 
is a very common 
order for a small 
family. 

Although keen- 
ly alive to the 
money value of 
their fish in the 
market, a present 
of fish is of no 
value in their 
eyes. These same 


fisher-lads were 


MUCHALLS, P 
most anxious to 


give me a_ present, there was no 
in the matter 
sulted freely 
ings were hurt by 
decide, I su 


small cod. 


but secrecy 
my tastes and wishes were con- 
then, I found their feel- 
my persistent refusal to 
egested a nice big haddock, or a 


when 


Phat’s nae present ava,’’ and much 
eloquence was expended ere I proved that it 


, would be most useful and acceptable ; for a gift 


represented the spending of money to them, and 
jonths afterward this eccentricity 
of mine in choosing a ‘‘ fush,”’ proved a standard 
class joke. T 


for weeks and n 


refuse a gay scarf and prefer a 
sign of bad taste. 

Although we had a schedule of lessons, quiet 
and attention 
tual terms. 


fish was a sure 


uuld only be secured upon mu- 
They listened eagerly so long as I 
talked about Jesus and the Disciples as fishes ; 
Jesus and the boats; or His walking on the sez 
or the feeding of the multitude; and, favorite 
above all others, the miraculous draught of fishers; 
but in vain to attempt any other subject—beyond 
these all knowledge was unnecessary. Then their 
turn had to be given, and the news of the week’s 
experience at sea, of visions, warnings and the 
death sign that some unfortunate fisher or crew 
had received before the cruel sea had swallowed 
them in oblivion, was keenly dwelt upon. Their 
simple faith and credulity in their numberless 
superstitions was intensely realistic. One hymn 
only would they sing heartily, and that was 
Moody’s ‘Pull for the Shore.”’ 
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In a class of 
fourteen boys 
there were only 
three surnames, 
and six ‘‘ David 
Coulls ”’ com pell- 
ed me to use their 
nicknames, for 
every fisher has 
an eke or to or 
nickname. So we 
had ‘ Redhead,’’ 
**Muckle Mon’”’ 
big mouth), 
**Crooked Nose,”’ 
‘*Reed Lugs ”’ 
red ears), ‘‘ Cripple Fit’? (foot), and many an- 
other personality, accepted pleasantly and never 
resented. Fisherfolk must wed with fishers, 
hence all are kin, and rarely do we find half a 
dozen different surnames in a community. 

The crew of a boat often consists of a father, 
sons, sons-in-law, nephews or cousins ; hence 


THE POT, BULLERS OF 


the terrible desolation of women and children 
when a boat is swamped. 

In the awful storm off Dunbar and the Forth, 
about seventeen years ago, between 200 and 300 
fishermen were lost within sight of their homes. 
The wind howled like a cyclone, the waves rose 
like mountains, and in less than -half an hour 
the fishing fleet was swamped. One woman lost 
fourteen of her nearest male relatives in one boat, 
besides numerous cousins and marriage connec- 
tions in the others, Little wonder that she and 
many another became raving maniacs. In the 
lists of the dead published in the daily news- 
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papers after every 
such disaster, the 
nick-names of the 
men are invaria- 
bly given after the 
name. 

It would be im- 
possible to enter 
with any fullness 
into the question 
of their supersti- 
tions, which are 
to them intense 
realities. Vol- 
umes might be 
filled, so only a 
few of the most striking beliefs need be given. 


BUCHAN, FROM BELOW. 


General education has so far made little im- 
pression ; conservatism rules supreme, and what 
‘our fathers have said, or believed,’’ is good 
enough for their sons. Laziness—or rather lack 
of will-power, or inclination to overcome ob- 
stacles—is the strongest characteristic of the fish- 
erman’s nature, so for one inducement he finds 
a dozen reasons why he should not go out to sea. 

A ‘‘flat foot-print’’? on the sand as he goes 
to his boat will surely turn him back; a cat 
is unlucky to meet ; and a hare that crosses the 
path, or is even seen at a distance, is a warn- 
ing of dire misfortune, for a very general be- 
lief in Scotland, in the past, amongst all classes 
was that witches did the devil’s work, and 
crossed the country in hares’ bodies. In the 
Highlands to this day the peasantry believe 
that a hare cannot be shot unless a silver coin 
is put in the gun. This hurts the witch’s charm. 

Then, perhaps, the 
spey wife of the village 
gives warning of a 
storm in such words 
as, ‘* Eh, lads, I smell 
a cauld, cauld smell 
o'er the watter, and 
there’s an cerie sough 
© the wind, and the 
Waves are gey and 
green, sae bide at hame 
the day.”’ 

Although they are 
fervidly religious, no 
clergyman can ever 
enter a fisher’s boat, 
or very bad luck will 
follow, and they are 
most careful to speak 
of him, not as ‘‘ min- 











THE 


ister,’’ but as ‘‘ black coat.’’ Their phraseology 
in this respect is most peculiar; the salmon 
is called ‘‘ red-fish ’’; and when inadvertently a 
stranger offends in this, they will quietly touch a 
nail or some piece of iron so that the sell may 
be broken. For, like the pointing of the horns 
or the evil eve to the peasants of Southern Eu- 
rope, the fishermen exorcise all evil spirits by 
touching ‘‘ cauld iron.’’ On every boat’s-mast 
a horse-shoe or big nail is so placed that every 
man may ease his soul when afraid. 

My boys used to wax eloquent upon the un- 
luckiness of a pigeon or gull settling on the boat 
at sea; all turn back at such a sign. 
to call it the * Heavenly dove fe 
so to them. . 


In vain 
It could not be 


A wraith or spectre in the fog is sure sign of a 
plague of sickness, and 
it is always seen be- 
fore cholera. Yet, with 
fatalism 
sanitary laws nor board 


supreme, ho 


of health can impress 
on them the necessity 
of clearing away de- 
caying mussel heaps 
from their doors. ‘‘ If 
the Lord wills, He'll 
send the cholera.’’ 
They believe, too, in 
the powers of the air, 
and, when becalmed, 
will all whistle lustily 
to call forth a wind; 
whilst, on the other 
hand, the demand for 
silence is sternly heard 
in ‘‘Whisht! whisht ’’ 
when the sails are full. 


should any junior whistle 


The cheep-cheep of the fish when caught and 
the net is hauled overboard arises from the es- 
cape of air from the sailing bladder; but the 
‘*voices of fish’’ bear messages for the fisher 
which he interprets in many ways. 

Sunday is strictly kept as a day of rest ; no 
boats go out after Saturday morning, and very 
few then, for fear storms should prevent their 
return before midnight ; so fresh fish on Monday, 
till late in the afternoon, is an impossibility. 
Christmas Day, old style (January 5th), is also 
a sacred day, and in the Orkney Isles the fishers 
daub their boats with a red cross on that day. 

Highlanders and fishers alike abhor the swine, 
and this is one of the strongest arguments brought 
forward by those who maintain that the early 
Picts and Scots were the lost ten tribes of Israel. 

Vol. XLIV.— 36. 
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SCOTLAND 
But the fishers 
use of drink 
and great ar 


exceedingly temperate in their 
| when we consider how many 
ir temptations when exposed to 
eather, we should vield them 
due meed of praise. 


such wild St 


Where the English laborer eats bacon the Scot 
eats fish; hen regular arrival of ‘‘cadgers’ 
and fishwives lx are eagerly counted on to 
keep the ** fis hanging by every cottage 
dloor—well fil 


Hence, when simple country folk are gathered 


around their ruddy fires, whilst the wintry storm 
howls without, there is 


sure to be some lassie 
who gives as contribution to the circle of 


song the ever-popular and beautiful 


\\ buy caller herrin’ !”’ 





, 
FISHERS 0’ FIFE. 


—a song which ranks*amongst the best even in 
of Scottish lyrics. 


Those quaint fi 


the great wealt! 
isher-folk are not, nor would be 
ugh ranked as the lowest intel- 

ferent classes in Scotland, we 


of us, and, altl 
lectually of the 
must vield to t 

Their dogged itient contentment with their 
inherited lot is surel) 


1 their due. 


praiseworthy in these rest- 
less days of strikes and discontent ; they are 
sober living, 


subjects. Tho 


moral, honest, God-fearing 
none know better than they 
the mighty deep, they never- 
theless risk tl ll 
food. 

May we never forget 
‘Caller herrir or of the herring and every 
other fish may it truly be said : 


the awful powe 


that we may have daily 
the haunting lines of 


“Wives | mithers maist despairin’, 


Ca tl m fires OF men. 
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THE PRICE OF 


By E. W. 


T did to Indilacio, 
after the novelty of having 
his bride safely housed in 
their new watla had 
off, that he had paid a big 
price for her, as everybody 
except the bride and her 
father said. But the ac- 
count looked rather bet- 
ter after most of the things 

he had given for her came back, largely through 
the bride’s ability to look after her own inter- 
ests, when the old chief, her father, had been 
stowed securely away in his wooden overcoat and 
the sands of the seashore by Patuca. 


seem 


worn 








The balance was decidedly in Indilacio’s favor 
when the new Governor of Mosquitia had di- 
vorced him from the woman who had eloped 
with Mockala, that seamp from Caucari, and had 
also compelled Mockala to pay for the woman 
as many and as valuable things as she had cost 
her husband. 

And Indilacio was surely a long way ahead of 
the deal when Sipa Myrene dived into Caratasca 
Lagoon before the very cyes of the man with 
whom she had eloped, and before a crowd of his 
kin and acquaintances, who certainly would never 
let him hear the last of their jibings, and swam to 
the canoe of her husband from whom she had 
heen duly divorced not an hour before. 

So she had by one means and another brought 
to him much more than he had ever given for 
her ; and she had brought back herself, which was 
better than all the rest. 
but that only some new-fangled 
foolishness of the white governor’s and needn’t 
count. 


True, she had been 
divorced, was 
Best of all, she had brought public 
shame on him who had stolen her from her true 
husband ; therefore Indilacio rejoiced exceed- 
Why not? 

There was something more she had brought 
her husband, and neither of those two Indians 
was foolish enough to forget it. 
deathless hatred of Mockala, the tricked, the 
plundered, the shamed. He could never let the 
matter stand in any such shape. No man of 
right mind would ever long owe such a debt if 
he could find or make a chance for paying it to 
the utmost. He would make it a blood debt 
now. 


ingly. 


There was the 


* See story, “‘The Divorce of Sipa Myrene,”’ 
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As to Mockala. He’d soon give those who 
laughed at him—all Mosquitia would laugh at 
him now, curse them!—he’d give them some- 
thing else to laugh at, to talk about. As to that 
woman—well, wait! Only wait! 

All things come to him who knows how to 
wait, and, through much patient practice, all 
Waikas are adepts in the art of waiting. It is 
better to wait than to strive for most things. 
One who is very hungry may perhaps work for 
a meal, if no woman is near to save him such 
exertion ; and of course anyone may be excused 
for striving for revenge, but even for that luxury 
it is often better to toil little and wait long. 
Much patience is better than much walking 
when one follows the trail of game that may 
have sharp claws and a ready disposition to 
strike back. 

So it was that a full vear passed before the 
prudent Mockala saw revenge safely almost 
within reach, and even then he saw difficulties 
that made a little more delay seem expedient. 
His opportunity came near when he with eight 
fellow Waikas had paddled their big pitpan up 
the great river to Ualpa-tanti, and in it Isert the 
trader from Cannon Island, with a cargo of his 
goods, 

They found Indilacio and his wife in the 
camp of the rubber traders. The couple had 
come in a craft the like of which had never be- 
fore been seen on the waters of Mosquitia—some 
foolish device of a Yankee who could not be con- 
tent with the substantial canoes worked out of 
solid mahogany or tube-rose and proved by tests 
of countless generations. 

Mockala denied himself the instant satisfac- 
tion of his longing for vengeance, for Indilacio 
and his wife had friends and kin in the camp. 
They were, moreover, in the service of the new 
governor, and many folk are ever ready to side 
with those who seem the 


those 


favor with 
Besides, Gray himself, whom 
two had paddled to Ualpa-tanti, was discourag- 
ing. 


to be in 
powers. 


He had a quiet way that gave, somehow, 
an impression that he might be very inconveni- 
ent in a dispute. It evident that Isert 
thought so, and when a white trader is unwill- 
ing to pick a quarrel with a man it is surely no 
time for a Waika to try it. 

‘*We don’t want a fuss with that man now,”’ 


was 


in October number. 
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Isert had said to Mockala. ~ 
‘‘If we did him up here he 
that d—— fool of a gov- 
ernor’d have a squad of 
soldiers here in less’n no 
time, and bust our whole 
business. ”’ 

‘*Da’ so!’ Mockala as- 
sented, eagerly. 

‘* Well, you start early 
in the morning and push 
for Cropunto. Something 
is sure to happen to that 
fool boat of theirs, after 
they pass Cropunto; not 
before, mind you. It’s 
nothing but a bundle of 
steel and thin skin 
of painted canvas. <A rub 
against a sharp corner of a 
stone, or the touch of a 
snag’d rip a role in it that’ ll 
let the hull gang into the 
river. Why, a lick from 
an alligator’s tail’d knock 
the thing galley west and 
crooked.”’ 

*“Co’se ’twill !”’ 

‘Well, if that happens 
and none of ’em should be 
able to swim ashore there’]] 
be a hatful of bright silver 
sols for you and your men. il 
Understand ?’’ ° ? 

Mockala ‘ef — 
Here was luck. Here was ae 
a chance to pay an honest : 
debt and get well paid for doing it, too. As to let- 
ting his men share the coin—well, there’d be 
time enough for that after he’d thought it over 
awhile. And he could well afford to wait a day 
or two longer, after having waited a year, to get 
even with Indilacio and that wife of his. Moc- 
kala felt that he could also afford to take a drink 
or two with the crew of his pitpan and with 
other friends, in view of the good fortune just 
within his grasp. 


wire 


understood. 


After which he was in fine 
fettle for starting down the yellow river early the 
next morning. 

Two days later Gray was ready to return to 
the governor. This he might have done without 
hindrance had he not stored his mind with so 
much rare and curious information about the 
industries of Ualpa-tanti and the wilderness be- 
yond, where honest huleros gather rubber and 
sarsaparilla, and for each pound of these they 
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LL FOLLOWED 1 ( ACK OF THE GUN. 


bring out to the traders they incidently carry up 


ver little known trails to dwellers 
in the sunny valleys beyond the big forest a ton 
perhaps of is brought from the British free 
port of Beliz vith 
toms officials 


wild rivers a1 


much eare fo save the cus- 
Honduras all bother about 
importations. Moreover, Gray 
could now } ut with certainty the man who 
fired the shot which killed Renton of Brus La- 
goon and crippled the woman who passed as 


overhauling 


Renton’s wif 

Every honest trade has its little secrets which 
should not be blished to the world. Beyond 
to let so much 
knowledge of | lpa-tanti business go out to the 
public ; therefore 
the idea that 
get a swift pit 


] 
question it ld be unwise 


Isert became impressed with 


t would be expedient for him to 
in and strong crew—particularly 
w—and follow Gray. 


the strong er For when 
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a thing well done it behooves 
him to either do it himself, or see to it that that 
thing is done properly. 


one would have 


It was two days after Gray had started from 
Ualpa-tanti before Sipa Myrene said softly to 
(ray, who reclined before her in the canoe : 

‘* Mockala, he kill us this night.’’ 

“Oh, he will, will he? 
that out ?”’ 

** Mockala got big bela—big mouth, like river ; 
everything comes out of it. He drink plenty 
rum, and talk.  Bolli told me.”’ 

‘‘Very good! I’m glad he has that kind of a 
What else did he tell?” 

‘*Cropunto around next bend, Mockala fight 
with ’Lacio there. 


How did you find 


mouth. 


Cut hole in canoe with ma- 
Hit you on head with club. 
maybe.’’ 

‘Will he! Well, we'll see how that will work 
when the time comes. 
now. 


chete. Shoot vou, 


We'll have our supper 
May not have as good a chance again in a 
hurry.’’ 

Theylanded on a gravelly bar, around the low 
of which the swirled. A fire was 
quickly made, and the woman cooked the in- 
guana and its eggs, the fish and platanos which 
were to make the meal. As he handed a dish of 
the tender white flesh to Gray, Indilacio said, in 
a low tone, as if he feared some one would over- 
hear : 


end river 


‘Dat Isert come in pitpan, jus’ dar up rib- 
ber, Boss Gray.”’ 

‘Yes I’ 

‘See um. He dodge back quick, but I see 
Six nigger in um pipanti, too.” 

Gray quietly ate while he cogitated upon the 
news. The sun had set before he gave the order 
to get under way again. 


um good ! 


a bl ,/ . 
‘*There’s time 
may have work to do before 
They say you can paddle a canoe, 


‘Don’t hurry,”’ said Gray. 
enough, and we 
morning. 
Sipa ?”’ 

She smiled and gave one mighty stroke with 
her paddle. 

‘* Boss, Mr. Gray, your gun shoots good, quick, 
It kills the tilba and the koko- 
moke,’’ said Indilacio, anxiously. ‘‘ You shoot 
um Mockala quick away when you see um ?”’ 

‘“No, hardly, ’Lacio. We'll 
shows his hand plainly. Killing a man isn’t 
pleasant.’’ 


many times. 


wait 


Indilacio knew very well that that was all 
foolishness, but didn’t Whatever un- 
pleasantness might be about killing a man would 
come from his relatives afterward. 

They swept silently along with the swift cur- 


say 


sO. 
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rent through the darkness until the swirl and 
lapping of water warned the Indian in the bow 
just in time to let him turn the canoe aside from 
a gray snag. : 

‘*Cropunto right here, boss,’’ whispered the 
girl, who was steering. 

sp Keep close right under the bank opposite 
the landing,”’ he replied. 

They had scarcely more than reached the fur- 
ther shore when a red spark of light shone across 
the river almost ahead of them. 

“Fool Waika light pipe,”’ Sipa whispered. 
‘That landing of Cropunto, sure.’’ 

Gray picked up his light paddle. 

“Can we slip between them and the bank ?”’ 
he asked, in a faint whisper. 

Sipa made no reply, but turned the canoe a 
trifle toward the bank. The water was shallow 
there, and she knew that the dugout drew at 
least fourteen inches, while the canoe she was in 
drew than six. 


less No sound was made by 
paddle or by the bow of their light craft, for 
they did not venture to hurry her through the 
water. There was a faint glow from a spot 
abreast of them. It was from the pipe of a 
smoker. 

‘(Queer they haven't shown up yet,’’ said the 
voice of a white man. ‘‘Are you sure they 
haven’t slipped past, Mockala ?”’ 

‘*Ou, boss, sure. Waika got good eyes. See 
um bof sides o’ ribber.’’ 

‘Well, all right ; but keepa bright look——”’ 

There was a loud yell from a Waika in the 
bow of the pitpan. He had happened to see the 
dim shadow gliding past, between him and the 
bank, while the eyes of all the others were fixed 
on the middle of the stream. That yell seemed 
to make the canoe of Gray fairly jump forward. 
He had been fully prepared for discovery and in- 
stant exertion, while the Waikas in- 
tently expecting to see their prey between them 
and the opposite shore that they lost several sec- 
When they did realize 
that Gray’s canoe was before them and speeding 
down the river, the two craft were separated by 
three times the length of the pitpan. 

But that would make little difference. There 
were ten paddles in the pitpan, and only three 
And one of the 
three was in the hands of a white man, there- 
fore could not be of much service, because of 
his lack of endurance and skill, while one pad- 
dle was used by a woman, and, of course, she 


were so 


onds in their surprise. 


at most in the canoe ahead. 


couldn't paddle as long nor as well as could men 
who had been at it almost every day of their 
lives. 
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‘“*Here’s a chance to see if the white man’s 
science in boatmaking is a match for the dug- 
out, and whether a white man’s skill and endur- 
ance in paddling is equal to the Indian’s brute 
force,’’ Gray thought. 

The two craft spun along in that way for half 
an hour or more, the Waikas in the pitpan vell- 
ing like devils, and now and then slapping the 
face of the river with resounding whacks of their 
flat paddle blades. Nota sound came from the 
canoe ahead. 

‘“That’s right! Glad you like to spank the 
river!’ laughed Gray. ‘‘It don’t hurt the water 
any, nor us either, if you’ve the time for it.”’ 

‘*Pun-cara-crikna jes there, boss,’’ said Indi- 
lacio, softly 

‘All right. Go for it as quick as vou can. 
We've gained ten rods on ’em.”’ 

They shot out from the shadows and headed 
for the opposite shore. A shotgun bellowed and 
pellets spattered close by the canoe. Gray care- 
fully laid his paddle in the canoe, turned in his 
seat and raised his rifle. A vell followed the 
crack of the gun, and the paddles in the pitpan 
stopped. 

‘Seared ’em, I guess. I don’t believe I hit 
anyone,’’ Gray said, as he picked up his pad- 
dle. 

They were close to the right bank now, and 
ran on in the shadows a quarter of a mile or 
more, until nearly abreast of the head of a lit- 
tle island. At a low word from Indilacio they 
hacked water strongly, and an instant later were 
pushing through a curtain of vines which hung 
low over an opening in the bank. A _ shallow 
stream flowed from the opening. It was roofed 
by foliage so dense that scarce a ray of light 
reached them. , 

They felt their way along this by pushing with 
their paddles against the soft bank until, when 
they had gone perhaps a mile, they saw stars be- 
tween the trees ahead. 

‘* El ocotal,’’ whispered Indilacio. *‘ Go’ shore 
now—carry canoe.”’ 

In a minute Gray and Indilacio were trudging 
hetween the scattered vellow pines, the Indian 
hearing that shell of a boat at a trot, Gray car- 
rving gun and paddles, blanket and hammock. 
Sipa brought all the rest of their trastos, despite 
Gray’s command to leave half of them, for she 
was too thrifty a soul to leave anything behind 
to enrich her enemies. It was fully half an hour 
before they reached a shallow sheet of water, 
through which they splashed until ankle deep. 

‘*Put her down, Indilacio. She'll carry us 
well enough here,’’ said Gray, and the Waika 
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did so, albeit he could searcely believe that even 
this wonderful canoe could go in so little water. 

After pushing along with the paddles for a 
quarter of a1 they reached water deep enough 
for paddling. Then came acres of lily pads and 
water-poppies, and afterward miles of the open 
waters of Tilbalacca Lagoon. When dawn came 
they were st miles from the wall of forest, 
where lay the black bayou that is the outlet of 
the lake. 

Gray stood up, stretched his arms and looked 
back over the lagoon. 

‘*Well, there they come, and they’ ve a bit of 
breeze to help them, too !’’ he exclaimed. 

‘*That Moeckala big hunter. He find us sure,’’ 
replied Indilacio, anxiously. 

** Well, he can’t get us if he does find us, boy. 
Any fool would have missed us in five minutes, 
last night,’’ Gray replied. ‘‘ They’d have been 
asses if they hadn’t guessed just what we'd 
do.”’ 

‘* Dey ketel 
dilacio. 


‘So they will. 


us ‘fo’ we git to crick,’’ urged In- 


if we can’t find some place to 
hide in pretty soon, for they can overhaul us in 
a few minutes with this breeze. Don’t you know 
any place to craw] into ?”’ 

For answer the girl turned the canoe toward 
the field of tall grass that stretched away toward 
the north and east. In ten minutes they entered 
a narrow channel between high walls of grass, 
and swept around bend after bend. They were 
in the edge of a field of floating islands—masses 
two feet or m thick of matted roots, support- 
ing tall reeds and stalks in every stage of growth 
and of decay, separated by tortuous channels 
that were bla with their depth, and often 
ended in little open spaces which seemed to have 
no outlet except by the path by which they were 
entered. The whole vast field was moved to and 
fro at times by gales, which tore parts from their 
moorings and drove them across the lake. 

Flocks of ducks of various kinds fed or swam 


in these pools, or nested among the leaves on 
their brink. Ibis and snowy flamingo stalked 
about where the grass seemed less tall, and 


clouds of sn birds fluttered from place to 
place in the early sunshine, feeding on grass- 
seeds in heads that were forever ripening. 

Gray stood up and looked back over the tops 
of the grasses. Mile after mile of the green field 
lay to the north and the east, and beyond was 
the black wall of forest. In the south was the 
open lake, and there were the white sails of three 
or four boats running before the dying land 


breeze. They were quite as near the outlet at 
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the eastern end of the lagoon as were those they 
pursued, and had the advantage of sails and 
open water. 

‘Well, enough is as good as a feast,’’ said 
Gray, as he seated himself. ‘‘ We seem to have 
had paddling enough, so we'll stop that for a 
while and try eating breakfast for a change. 
Nobody could find us here in a week.”’ 

They ate what remained of their bananas and 
cold meat, then lay or sat in such postures as 
seemed to each to promise least discomfort, and 
slept so soundly that afternoon had come before 
any awoke. Then Gray arose and surveyed the 
lake, but saw nothing of their pursuers. The 
contented quacking of ducks came from some 
spot near. 

‘By Jove ! I'd like to have one of those chaps 
for dinner !’’ exclaimed Gray. ‘‘ What have you 
for us to eat, Sipa ?”’ 

She shrugged her shoulders for answer. 

‘*So, my dusky Mother Hubbard, there’s not 
even a bone in the cupboard. Then we'll have 
to get a duck. We must eat or we can’t work, 
you know, and I fancy we’ll have to work a lit- 
tle more to-day.”’ 

The two Indians turned the canoe into passage 
after passage leading in the direction of the 
splashing and quacking. “Suddenly Indilacio 
whistled very softly, his wife backed water with 
her paddle, and Gray arose. The canoe slipped 
ahead a few feet, there was a fluttering of wings 
and great splashing, the rifle cracked and one of 
the big muscovies lay still on the water. 

While the girl dressed the game her husband 
cut armful after armful of green grass and reeds 
and threw them in a heap on the water. When 
he had a goodly heap he laid dried leaves and 
dead stalls of grass and reeds on top of the 
pile and set fire to them. When the blaze was 
clear they spitted bits of the duck on stems ot 
reeds and broiled them, and were soon eating 
the steaming meat. 

When they had eaten, the husband and wife 
took up their paddles and for a time the canoe 
slipped along through the channels leading to- 
ward the open water. Instinct seemed to guide 
the natives, for they seldom had to turn back. 
At last they reached the open water, and, after a 
long’ look to discover if the enemy were in sight, 
paddled boldly along the margin of the field. 

After a while a heavy column of smoke rolled 
up under the lee of the forest, and streamed be- 
fore the trade wind out over lake and field of 
floating green. The two Indians showed uneasi- 
ness, but the white man Jaughed. 

‘*Those fellows are foolish if they expect to 


smoke us out of this pond. They are only 
making a good cover for us to hide under.”’ 

They were little more than half a mile from 
the timber when they turned into another channel 
between the islands, and worked their way cau- 
tiously ahead until a sharp bend brought them 
to a belt of water that was bordered on the fur- 
ther side by the jungle which stood on the bed 
of black mold that rose only a foot or two 
higher than the water. 

Between them and the outlet was a billow of 
thick, vellow, pungent smoke which eddied un- 
der the trees and shut off all view of the way to 
the head of the bayou. 

They paddled slowly and carefuily, keeping 
close to the bank, where the smoke was less dense, 
and peering intently ahead. Indilacio held up 
his hand at last, a sign to stop paddling. 

‘*Waikas! I hear um! White mans; too !’’ 
he whispered. Then he stepped overboard and 
lay down in the water to bring his eyes close to 
the surface, so that he might see beneath the 
curtain of smoke. Gray sat with rifle cocked 


across his knee. The girl held her paddle in the 


water. 

‘** Well, I won’t stay here all day! Ye ought 
to have fired the grass in fifty places, Isert. 
Then you'd stood some chance of smoking the 
rats out.”’ 

The voice was snarling and yet heavy. 

‘“Well, you can give it up if vou want to. 
I’ve nothing to say against it,”’ responded Isert’s 
thin, high-pitched voice. 

“Give up h——. You know’s we'll’s I do 
that we’ve got to get them now, after you fired 
on ’em last night !”" 

‘How do they know we fired on ’em? It was 
so dark they couldn’t see two rods.”’ 

‘*Well, he knows who shot the woman, any- 
how !" 

‘Well, you stay here and watch this, and I'll 
go to try to hunt ’em out.”’ 

* You'd better stay and let me hunt ’em. 
Keep your eyes peeled now, and don’t let a liv- 
ing thing get by without you see it.”’ 

Indilacio pushed the canoe sidewise toward 
the thickest of the smoky pall and followed it 
silently. A moment later a pitpan passed him 
so closely that he might have grasped its wale. 

As soon as the dugout was some three or four 
rods away Indilacio moved toward the spot 
where the other pitpan lay. His wife kept the 
canoe close to him until he laid his hand on the 
bow and stopped the boat. He stepped into his 
place, picked up his paddle and turned the bow 
at a right angle to the course they had followed. 














THE PRICE OF 


The two moved with the utmost care, and yet 
the frail craft swam along as fast as possible to 
go without making a ripple that could be heard. 

In two or three minutes they were out of the 
bank of smoke and speeding along close to the 
bushy margin of the bayou. Their strokes in- 
creased in quickness and strength as they went 
until they were soon flying swiftly away from 
those who sat hidden by the fog of their own 
making, watching for the prey that had escaped. 
It really looked as though there was great risk 
of Mockala’s losing the fortune that had been al- 
most within his grasp ; that his debt to Indila- 
cio and his wife would go awhile longer un- 
paid. 

So it might if a stronger draught of wind had 
not driven aside that curtain before Gray’s canoe 
could round the first bend. It would have been 
strange if not one of the ten pairs of eves in 
that pitpan had happened to be turned toward 
the spot where the canvas canoe was stealing 
along. It would have been stranger if he who 
saw it had not let out a yell that startled the 
whole forest. And then the chase began. 

Those in the canoe heard the shout. It in- 
spired them with an intense desire to prove that 
three light paddles could make that affair of wire 
and painted cloth skim over the water at least 
as fast as ten paddles in the hands of as many 
lusty Waikas could drive their log device through 
the black waters. They had a quarter of a mile 
start, and were anxious to keep their distance. 

Sut Gray suddenly saw that a mass of green 
blocked that bayou from bank to bank. A float- 
ing island had been drawn into the channel by 
the slow current, and was held there by the nar- 
rowing passage. It seemed to shut off the way 
completely. Gray put his paddle down and 
took up his rifle. 

‘Two much paddling might spoil one’s shoot- 
ing, and it may come to shooting,’’ he mut- 
tered. 

But the two with him paddled on as earnestly 
as if their road was not barred, and when the 
whole length of that canoe slid out upon 
the quaking, sinking mass of roots, they 
instantly sprang out and caught hold of 
its gunwales. There were poles laid in pairs 
along what was a trail where other canoes 
had been hauled across that obstruction, 
and along these the couple ran, dragging the 
ranoe easily. When half way across it Sipa 
Myrene ran back and picked up those 
poles, one by one, and pitched them as far 
as her strong arms could hurl them over 
the tops of the grass, and they were well 
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hidden as tl! fell, for a man would have had 
to crawl like a lizard to get across that bog. 

| the last of the poles into the 


AS she toss 
bayou, savage cries from the further side of the 


island told t the crew ot the pitpan were in a 
rage over tl k she had played. 

Hope, industry and perseverance do wonders in 
the face of obstacles ; therefore only a few minutes 


passed before that pitpan was dragged across the 
floating island and was again in pursuit. With 


nine paddlers against two there would surely be 
no difliculty about overtaking the fugitives. 

But ther s some difficulty, for that flimsy 
contrivance they pursued skimmed over the 
water so swiftly that even nine paddles could 
scarcely make the heavy dugout gain. It was 
then the long-suffering patience of Mockala gave 


way. Heh 
with that 
that white 1 
of final reckor 
evil chance I 


ited long to settle his account 
and his wife ahead, and now 
was willfully delaying the hour 
ng. And who could tell what 
zit yet cheat him of this oppor- 
tunity to take his revenge, and Isert’s dollars ? 
That white man ahead could be depended upon 
to make trou 
All Mockala’s hx redity and his life-long train- 
ing told him to not raise his hand against a 
white man ; but there was Isert frantically urg- 
rew to do that very thing, and his 
| with Mockala’s passionate desires. 


ing the whol 
urging tallie 
He would no longer endure the thought that 
those who had robbed him and put shame on 
him might « vet escape. He caught up his 
gun and blazed away. 

It was, perhaps, unlucky that at the same in- 
stant Isert’s rifle cracked, and Sipa Myrene 
pitched forward, and lay, a brown heap, at Gray’s 
feet, blo vl } ring slowly from her head. 

The next moment Gray jerked his Marlin to 
his shoulder, and Mockala sprang to his feet. 
He pitched his gun out into the bayou, toppled 


sheet-iron sh 


backward on the paddlers, and rolled off into 
the black waters. His debt was canceled. He 
had paid the utmost price for Sipa Myrene. 
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THE WAY OF 


By CHRISTINA 


\ noat that sails upon the sea, 
Sails far and far and far away ; 

Who sail in her sing songs of glee, 
Ur watch and pray. 


THE WORLD. 


G. ROSSE 


\ it that drifts upon the sea, 
Silent and void to sun and air; 

W sailed in her have ended glee 
And watch and prayer. 
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AMIDST THE SHADES 


OF UMBRIAN PAINTERS. 


By E. C. VANSITTART. 


grande, austera, verde, 
Da le montagne digradanti in cerchio, 
L’ Umbria guarda.”’ Carducci. 

Most fairly educated travelers would look 
upon the words ‘‘ Umbrian School ”’ as a familiar 
phrase ; they might even cite Spagna, Perugino, 
Pinturicchio and Benezzo Gozzoli as the great 
masters who gave to the world treasures of decor- 
ative art embraced by this designation, but how 
many can tell what Umbrian landscapes mean, 
can describe its present state, or realize how true 
to nature are those stiff monotone backgrounds 
which rise to the mind when Perugino, or many 
another painter, is mentioned ; gray hills, little 
towns perched upon their ridges ; rolling plains, 
and curiously trimmed cypresses? How many of 
the multitude resorting yearly to Rome and 
Florence think of penetrating beyond Perugia, 
Assisi and Siena (even those only lately well- 
known) seeking out the little cities whose dilapi- 
dated churches and communal council chambers 
boast many a gem of twelfth century painting 
which would be sought out and highly prized 
were Italy not so unsurpassingly rich in objects 
of artistic and archeological interest? Life 
seems too short to grasp everything, vet to 
those who will resolutely turn aside from the 
beaten tourist route and devote some days to 
rambling among the Umbrian hills, a rich store 
of memories is insured, and truer appreciation of 
what those grand old painters sought to repro- 
duce—things and scenes of beauty which become 
‘‘a joy for ever’? to remember. Good inns are 
to be found in most of the towns, many of the 
villages even, owing to the innate love of a clean 
bed which exists in the heart of every Umbrian 
peasant, offer a rough night’s lodging. Food is 
always abundant, and its cooking often far sur- 
passes the results achieved in much more pre- 
tentious caravanseries. 


Spoleto, Montefaleco, Trevi are three such 
towns, and to explore them thoroughly we found 
ourselves bound one stormy April morning, as 
the express carried us across the rolling Cam- 
pagna ; ragged masses of cloud, the remnants of 
a great storm, sailed overhead—at one moment 


darkening the sky and threatening floods of 
rain, the next disclosing rifts of blue through 
which the sun poured streams of vivid light, 
bringing into relief hitherto unperceived  vil- 
lages perched on hill-tops, and glorifying the 


spring tints on the country side; hay was fast 
ripening, and scarlet poppies glowed under the 
silver-gray olive trees, while the turbid yellow 





BRIC-A-BRAC ROOM IN THE ALBERGO LUCINI, SPOLETO, 
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SPAGNA’S FRESCO IN THE PINACOTECA AT SPOLETO. 


waters of old Father Tiber, swollen by the late 
rains, swirled fiercely between their low banks. 
Suddenly at Orte the scene changes, rocks rise 
on either hand, and after the plain of Terni was 
traversed, we entered the fine pass of LaSomma; 
huge masses of rock clothed with pines and 
scanty brushwood acted as sentinels, at one 
point closing into a narrow ravine, wild moun- 
tain shapes towered above, while a stream 
brawled below; then comes a smiling, green 
valley, and we ‘‘glide into a landscape fit for 
Francia and the early Umbrian painters ; low 
hills to right and left, suavely modeled heights 
in the far distance, a very 
quiet width of plain, with 
slender trees ascending into 
the pellucid air.’’ After 
rounding a corner, the train 
slackens, and there appears 
before us the strange-looking 
town of Spoleto proudly seat- 
ed on a hill, crowned by a 
fine old castle which stands 
out from the dark-green back- 
ground of Monte Luco, with 
its scattered hermitages. In 
the year 240 n.c., after the 
first Punic war, a Roman 
colony was established here ; 
Livy chronicles how, in 217 
B. c., Hannibal—fresh from 
the battle of Thrasymene— 
advanced against Spoletium, 
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** ADORATION OF THE MAGI”’ BY PERI GINO, 
AT TREVI. 


and was repulsed, a fact still recorded 
on one of the city gates, a plain arch 
crossing the principal street, and 
known by the name of Porta d’ An- 
nibale, or Porta della Fuga, said to 
be the same Hannibal vainly tried to 
force. Florus speaks of Spoletium as 
Italix splendidissi- 
while Cicero vaunts it as 
‘*Colonia Latinis in primis firma et 
illustris.”’ Many have been its vicis- 
situdes ; the fortifications of the town 
partially destroyed by Totila and his 
barbarians were restored by Narses ; 


** Municipium 
mum,”’ 


in a.p. 570 the Lombards raised 
Spoleto to the capital of a duchy ; in 
1155 it was besieged by Frederic 
Barbarossa, the citizens, sallying forth 
from their walls, nobly defended 
themselves, but falling beneath the 
charge of the German cavalry, the 
town was pillaged during two days, 
and a considerable portion of it 
destroyed by fire; after this it existed as a 
separate and independent state till the be- 
ginning of the thirteenth century, when it was 
incorporated by the Papal States. It proudly 
claims direct apostolic sanction for its bishopric, 
as St. Brizius—its first bishop—was appointed 
A. pb. 50. 

A drive of fifteen minutes up a steep ascent 
from the station brought us into the town, and 
landed us at the door of the Albergo Lucini in 
the Via St. Caterina (formerly the palace of a car- 
dinal, whose arms may still be seen painted on 
the ceiling of the entrance hall) ; it is a ram- 
bling old house, the like of 
which is unknown out of 
Italy. On the first floor are 
suites of grand rooms with 
lofty vaulted and _ frescoed 
ceilings, doors and shutters 
with gilt moldings and paint- 
ed panels, and brocaded fur- 
niture ; there is even a ball- 
room with a musicians’ gal- 
lery. The present owner, a 
lover of antiquities, has gath- 
ered together a large collec- 
tion of curiosities, forming 
quite a museum in one of 
the passages, where every 
inch of space is occupied by 
carved oak chests and brass- 
studded coffers, piled one 
upon the top of another; an 















































AMIDST THE SHADES OF UMBRIAN 





PAINTERS. 


antiquated Sedan-chair adorns a landing on the 





stairs; inlaid tables, carved furniture, silver 
lamps, spinning-wheels, Majolica pots of quaint 
design, tattered silk flags, andirons, with old 
portraits, convex mirrors and richly gilt frames, 
reliquaries, miniatures, and ornaments of every 
sort and kind are a few of the items. 

We were put up in an extensive apartment at 
the top of the house, with rough, uneven brick 
floors, raftered ceilings and massive double 
doors ; the walls, nearly a metre thick, were 
formed into recesses for the windows—so large 
was one of these rooms that it had four windows, 
and could easily have been cut up into three 
or four ordinary rooms. Pigeons sunned them- 
selves on the window sills, pressing their irides- 
cent breasts against the panes. We never grew 
weary of the extensive views we commanded 
across lichen-covered roofs and brown campaniles 
to the Umbrian plain, with the river winding 
through it, and undulating hills all round. Our 
host looked after us assiduously, flowers always 
adorned our dinner-table ; meat, poultry, vege- 
tables, milk, butter and cheese abound in these 





hill-towns, all of the best quality ; the wine, too, ee res 
was excellent, and the cooking would have done = MELANz10’s “‘ VIRGIN AND CHILD,” IN STE. MARIA DELLA 


honor to a much grander abode. Nothing could inna sickens 
exceed the attention of the household generally, bridges ; many of the houses have outside stair- 
our comfort was secured in every way, and we cases, lovely old windows divided by slender 
fared sumptuously for the moderate sum of six marble columns. and richly sculptured door- 
lire a day, everything included. ways; oil lamps still swing across the narrow H 

Much of medieval appearance still lingers de- streets, where even the hot summer sun must 
spite the progress of time; on all sides one has find it hard to penetrate the cool shade of stone 
charming peeps up steep vicoli, where arch rises walls; dark interiors appear under cavernous 
above arch, spanning the intervening space like doorways ; iron rings are fastened high up in the 
brown walls to hold flower-pots, 
scarlet geraniums and white mar- 
guemtes growing thus outside the 
windows. 





A primitive signboard hangs 
outside numerous shops, marked: 
e¢ Spaceto di rini hianehi « neri.’? 
It consists of three or four round 
holes cut out in a piece of board, 
and signifies that wine is sold 
within, at three or four so/di the 
litre. Yet, with all this primi- 
tive charm, the town has a pros- 
perous look, and is kept serupu- 
lously clean. The wealth of the 
neighborhood lies in its agricul- 
tural produee—grain, oil and 
wine, eattle-raising and silkworm 





—_ breeding : truffles abound in the 
VIRGIN AND ANGELS, BY TIBERIO D’ASSISI, ON DOOR OF FRANCISCAN surrounding oakwoods, and are 
MONASTERY AT TIEVI. discovered and grubbed up by 
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young pigs trained for the purpose ; coarse woolen 
cloths are also made at Spoleto, and most of the 
wax candles used in the churches come from 
this region; these bring in no small revenue, 
as may be gathered from the fact that—upon in- 
quiry—we found the numerous candles on the 
high altar in the cathedral weighed twelve pounds 
each, this at sixteen so/di (or sixteen cents) 
the pound, represents a good round sum, and 
the two huge ones standing on either side must 
have been worth a great deal more, for they 
were not 
twice the size, but 
richly painted with 
sacred symbols. 
Unlike most 
Italian towns, beg- 


only 


gars seemed un- 
known, and the 
people looked 
thrifty and hard- 
working ; we met 
with nothing but 
civility and _ pleas- 
antness from this 
unspoilt populace, 
in whom courtesy 
is innate, and who 
appear to have re- 
tained much of the 
refinement and no- 
bility of their an- 
cestors. 

A variety of Ro- 
man remains are 
to be found up 
and down the 
town. Ina street 
leading to the Pi- 
azza del Mercato 
(the ancient Fo- 
rum ), stands a tri- 
umphal arch erect- 
ed by Drusus and 
Germanicus, with a half-effaced inscription 
adorning one side. The view through this 
dark gateway on to the market- place, with a 
fountain at one end, and fruit venders’ stalls 
spread out under huge green or red umbrellas 
the size of tents, is very picturesque, especially 
on Saturdays—market-day—when the contadini 
troop in from the country side, with baskets of 
fresh eggs, butter, poultry, cheese, etc. A stair- 
case beside the arch leads into the cloister of 
St. Ansano ; below the sacristy of the modern 
church is the crypt, adorned with faded frescoes 





SOURCE OF THE RIVER CLITUMNUS, AT LE VENE. 


of the eleventh century, once dedicated to St. 
Isaac, the Syrian monk, who founded the her- 
mitages on Monte Luco. Under the Palazzo 
Pubblico, a Roman house—the palace of the 
mother of the Emperor Vespasian—was lately 
discovered. It has, however, been covered up 
again, after a portion of its mosaic pavement, 
sculptures and inscriptions had been removed 
to the museum. There are the remains of an 
amphitheatre in the building now used as the 
barracks, and another ancient ruin goes by the 
name of the Palace 
of Theodoric. 

The fortress, or 
Castle of La Roc- 
ca, stands over- 
looking on one 
side the slope on 
which the town 
lies spread, and on 
the other the deep 
ravine with preci- 
pitous sides, which 
divides the Hill of 
Spoleto from the 
mass of Monte Lu- 
co ; originally built 
by Theodoric, it 
was destroyed dur- 
ing the war with 
the Goths, rebuilt 
in 1564, and final- 
ly enlarged by 
Nicholas V.; poly- 
gonal 
mains of the an- 
cient city walls, 
are still visible be- 


blocks, re- 


neath its modern 
foundations. Lu- 
crezia Borgia in- 
habited La Rocca 
in 1499, and it 
was in September, 
1860, that, after a brave resistance on the 
part of Major O'Reilly and his papal gar 
rison, the fortress capitulated to the advancing 
army of United Italy. 

At the foot of the castle winds a pathway 
leading to the Aqueduct della Torre, which spans 
the gorge between the two hills. This magnifi- 
cent bridge, said to have heen originally erected 
in 604 by Theodelapius, third Duke of Spoleto, 
is 366 feet high, and 686 feet long ; it is sup- 
ported by ten lofty brick arches rising from 
stone piers, and might date from the days when 
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SHADES 


there the 
spectacle than this mighty 


earth. <A grander 
aqueduct cannot be 
steady head to look 
down from the giddy height over the low parapet 


were giants on 


imagined, and it requires a 
to the white, stony bed, where a narrow stream 


trickles. 
tle wayside shrines to the Virgin, with a quaint 


Midway across is one of the many lit- 


inscription, which may be thus rendered : 


** Come serve questo Ponte ‘‘As serves this brid 
Per 


io 
ut 


varear si gran tor- To span so great a surge, 


renie, 


Cosi tu nel mio frangente Soto my last dread steps 


Siimi scala per il ciel. Be thou a heavenward 
arch. 

Con divoto umil rispetto, With fervent, lowly ador- 
ation, 

Cara Madre, io vi saluto, Dear mother, now I thee 
salute, 


Implorando il vostro ajuto 
Nelle mic 


Imploring here thine aid 
To fail me 


need”? 


” } 
vecesaitla, nol in my fast 


An oil-lamp burns behind the iron grating, 
which is daily decked with fresh flowers by de- 
vout passers-by—lilac, violets and lowly wayside 
blossoms, such as daisies and marigolds, being 
stuck into the meshes of the netting. 
find 


Having crossed the aquecuct, we our- 
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FRESCO BY 


SPAGNA IN THE MADONNA DELLE 
LAGRIME, TREVI. 

foot of Monte Lueo. ‘‘The whole 
ike a most luxuriant garden, cov- 
ered with box, sage, arbutus, ilex and juniper. 
Delightful paths wind upward through the 
woods and present new views, each more beauti- 
ful than the last. 
ous thickets are a succession of chapels and 
buildings wl 


selves at the 
mountain is 


} 
i 


Scattered among the odorifer- 


ich once were hermitages, for a 
perfect Thebaid was established here in 528 by 
St. Isaac of Halfway up the hill is the 
Church of La Madonna delle Grazie. At the 
top, in a wood of chestnuts, is a Franciscan con- 
vent, from the 
view 


Svria. 


garden of which there is a fine 
No more beautiful or 
heaven-inspi retreat coukl well be found 
than the cells on this flowery mountain forest. 
The monastery dates from the tenth century, 
but the er 
tiful positie I 
been 


towar \ssisi. 


attraction of the spot is its beau- 
ind its grove of oaks, which have 
protected and preserved by the ancient 
ws of Spoleto. One of these fine 
105 feet high and 41 feet in 
The very ancient Church of St. 


municipal 
trees is said to be 
circumfere) 
Giuliano stands in a solitary position on a spur 
of the mountain. Though now deserted, it has 
scarcely been altered since its foundation, some 
nine centuries 
holes ; th 
1442,”’ 


ago ; 


the windows are mere loop- 
escoes of the central apse are dated 
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MONTEFALCO, FROM THE WEST. 


The air is fresh and pure on these slopes, 
blowing as it does off snow mountains, through 
rolling valleys where here and there a cypress 
stands up on the hill-side, a Judas tree flushes 
crimson, or a hawthorne white among the gray 
olives ; in the covert of the oakwoods nightin- 
gales sing out their hearts ; a golden oriole flies 
past, a gleam of gold and black ; brilliant but- 
terflies flit from flower to flower; swallows and 
martins dart backward and forward a¢ross the 
scene, the whirr of their wings startling us, as it 
seems to betoken their touch on our cheeks. 
The silence of the immutable hills infolds us, 
and the blue, cloudtlecked sky broods tenderly 
over the land the Saint of Assisi loved so well ; 
we can almost see him and his brown-frocked 
disciples treading this self-same rosemary, 
thyme-scented soil with sandaled feet, and can 
understand how in these solitudes the heart of 
St. Francis grew large with a tender, pitying 
love, a reflex of the divine. / 

Returning into the town, 
we pass a fine old house, the 
Palazzo Arroni, covered with 
frescoes representing syrens, 
tritons and mermaids blowing 
shells and trumpets, attributed 
to Giulio Romano, but consid- 
ered by Crowe and Cavalca- 
selle to be due to the brush of 
Tacapo Siculo. A steep de- 
scent leads down to a grass- 
grown and now-deserted piaz- 
za in front of the Cathedral Ste. 
Maria della Assunta. The 
building dates from the twelfth 
century ; the facade is curious 
with eight rose windows, be- 


tween these ‘‘ a mosaic bearing 
the name of the artist Solster- 
nus, 1207, represents Christ 
enthroned, supported by the 
Virgin and St. John—a work 
mentioned by Lord Lindsey as 
the earliest ascertained mosaic 
of the Italico Byzantine re- 
vival.” The two external 
stone pulpits facing the piazza, 
and the Renaissance portico 
with its five arches, and rich 
frieze adorned with arabesques 
and griffins, were designed by 
Maestro Pippo da Firenze ; on 
the left of the entrance rises a 
tall, slender campanile, 

The interior of the church 
was restored and modernized by Cardinal Barbe- 
rini (Urban VIII. ) in the seventeenth century, but 
still retains its beautiful pavement of Opus Alex- 
andrinum. There is a curious crucifix of 1187, 
and a ruined fresco by Pinturicchio in a chapel 
on the right of the entrance, but the glory of the 
building consists in the magnificent fresco of the 
Coronation of the Virgin, the last work of the 
great Florentine painter Filippo Lippi, which 
covers the apse, and is in a perfect state of pre- 
servation, though dating from 1460; the Virgin, 
clad in a white robe spangled with gold, kneels 
in lowly adoration to receive the crown from the 
hands of her Divine Son ; these two central fig- 
ures are encircled by a rainbow, the sun and 
moon being beneath their feet ; around are a 
host of adoring angels bearing lilies, lutes and 
harps ; they are clothed in delicate draperies of 
gray, russet-brown, lilac and green, in subdued 
tints like those of the Umbrian hills themselves : 








SPOLETO, FROM ST. PIETRO, 
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CATHEDRAL ST. PIETRO, SPOLETO. 

each sweet, wondering child-face is encircled 
with a golden halo ; above the angels’ heads is a 
row of exquisitely painted flowers, 
large daisies with delicate leaves. 
Below are saints and martyrs. Old 
Testament characters appear to be 
represented among the female fig- 
ures, judging from the names be- 
neath them——Eve, Leah, Esther. 
The Annunciation, Nativity, and 
Death of the Virgin below are the 
work of Fra Diamante, Lippi’s pu- 
pil, for the great painter died be- 
fore he could finish these last. 
His tomb with his bust is on the 
left of the high altar: ‘ Lorenzo 
de Medici was sent as an am- 
bassador by the Florentines to 
reclaim the body of their great 
fellow-citizen, but was refused by 
the Spoletans, because their city 
was so poorly provided with orna- 
ments, above all, with distinguished 
men, and Florence, in her super- 
fluity, might be content without 
this one.’’ Ina chapel beyond is 
a handsome marble monument 
erected to Lippi by Lorenzo de 
Medici ; an extraordinary effect of 
golden light falling on white out- 
stretched wings of angels is produced 
by means of two amber glass win- 
dows let into the sides of the chapel. 
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In the so- 


of the Mad 1 and Child, on a golden back- 


ground, whose author is doubtful, but it is prob- 
ably the work 


led winter choir is a fine picture 


Bernardino Campilius, 1502. 
Most beautiful are the tabernacle and stalls of 
richly gilt and carved walnut, black with age ; alle- 
gorical figures of prophets and sybils are painted 
between the ls by Tacopo Siculo—another of 
the Umbrian fraternity—the effect of the whole 
is most striking. In the baptistery, painted in 
fresco on the vault, are four subjects: Adam 
( Origo ). N Onteritas), Moses (Lex Vetus), 
and Melchizedek (Oriyo Novw Legis); on the 
walls the Apostles, with Gabriel and St. Jerome. 
Close to th 
the sixteent 


ithedral stands a tiny church of 
entury, rejoicing in the pretty 


name ‘‘ Dy Vanna d@ Oro,’ but having little 
else to distinguish it. The Langobard dukes are 
supposed to have had their residence in the 


Piazza del Duomo, but no trace thereof remains 
except it be the freseoed Palazzo Arroni, already 
mentioned 


There are several other churches worth visit- 
ing. Outside the Porta Romana is St. Pietro, 
the old cathedral, standing on a grassy, wind- 





ON THE ROAD BETWEEN SPOLETO AND TERNI. 
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i CATHEDRAL STE, MARIA DELLA ASSUNTA, SUOLETO, 
swept plateau, approached by a long flight of 
steps, whence one has a glorious view of the 
town. The church itself is built of a rich 
golden-hued travertine ; inside, it is bare and 
modernized, and contains nothing of interest be- 

! yond the tomb of St. Brizius, but the facade— 
that is: ‘‘the west front is most curious ; be- 
tween the square-headed doors are reliefs of 
monsters, men in conflict with lions, and angels 

i and devils disputing over the dead. Above are 
cows and male figures in high relief. This 
church is mentioned as existing in the fifth cen- 

> tury, and it continued to be the cathedral’ until 
1067, when the present cathedral was con- 
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Ce FRESCO BY BENOZZO GOZZOLI IN ST. FRANCISCO, MONTEFALCO. 
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structed. No record remains of the date of the 
very curious facade, but the style of its decora- 
tion, the rudeness of the workmanship, and the 
subjects which are introduced, give us reason to 
helieve that this part of the building must have 
heen added in the.course of the twelfth century. 
By that time bas-reliefs in compartments had 
heen adopted, and knights in armor and allu- 
sions to the Last Judgment were commonly intro- 
duced as the ornaments of ecclesiastical build- 
ings. In one of the bas-reliefs it will be ob- 
served that an imp has concealed himself be- 
neath the balance, and is pulling down the un- 
favorable scale.’’ 

The Church of the Crocifisso, outside another 





EXTERIOR PULPIT OF TITE CATHEDRAL, 


gate, adjoins the Campo Santo, and is very an- 
cient, having been originally built in the sixth 
century ; the cross is elaborately carved on the 
facade ; the interior is no longer used as a place 
of worship ; it is in the form of a basilica, bare 
and empty ; twenty Doric columns, which once 
belonged to a heathen temple (probably that of 
Concord), divide the nave from the side aisles, 
and in the choir are some gigantic pillars with 
rich friezes and capitals supporting a lofty cu- 
pola. From the terrace in front one looks down 
into the cemetery, with its alleys of cypresses 
and quiet graves, and the town of Spoleto rises 
on a hill-side to the left. 
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The lurge red and white striped Church of 
St. Domenico contains a chapel covered with 
fourteenth century frescoes, a good .copy of Ra- 
phael’s ‘‘ Transfiguration,’ by Giulio Romano ; 
and a Pietd, attributed to Spagna ; this last is 
a most curious fresco—the Virgin sits holding 
the dead Christ on her knees, as though He were 
a little child, in a lonely wilderness with a back- 
ground of arid rocks; the absolute solitude of 
the two figures and the expression of grief on 
the Mother’s face is haunting. 

The Palazzo Pubblico contains the Pinacoteca 
(picture gallery). It was in great disorder dur- 
ing our visit owing to repairs taking place, but a 
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penalty on evil doers ; the language shows it to 
be of great antiquity.”’ 
follows : 
** Hune Lucun 

Ne quis violat 

Neve evehito 1 

Efferto quod 

Sit neve ceedit 


The inscription runs as 


‘ Nisi quo die res divina 
Annua fiet eo die 
Quod rei divine causa 
Fiat sine dolo cedere 
Liceto si quis. 

‘ Violaverit Tove bove 
Piaculum d 


Si quis sciens 


‘* Dato et asses trecenti 
Multze sunto 
Eius piaculi 
Multzeque dicatori 
Exactio esto.’’ 


Violaverit d 
Tovi bovi p 


Spagna, of whom mention has been made 
above, is a painter little known out of Umbria ; 





PONTE DELLA 


special order from the Sindaco opened the doors 
to us, and we should, indeed, have regretted 
missing its few but beautiful paintings; the 
gem is a fresco of the Virgin and Infant Saviour 
with four saints, by Spagna; it was painted 
on one of the inner walls of the Castle of La 
Rocea, and removed in 1800 to its present abode 
for better preservation ; in spite of having been 
damaged by the French soldiers in 1799, it re- 
tains much of its original beauty and delicacy. 
In the next room isa block of stone found in 
the neighborhood of an ancient church called 
‘‘Ta Madonna del Bosco, in 1876. ‘It bears 
on two sides a Latin inscription, forbidding the 
violation of a sacred grove and imposing a 
Vol. XLIV.— 37. 


TORRE, SPOLETO 


he died in 152 ‘* His real name was Giovanni 


Spagnuolo di Pietro ; he was a friend and fellow- 
pupil of Raphael in the school of Perugino, and 
his works follow close in the footsteps of Raphael 
and Pinturicchi He was made .a citizen of 
Spoleto, where he married and spent the chief 
part of his life. The most interesting works of 
Spagna are in the poor village of St. Giacomo, 
four miles from Spoleto. Here there is a small 
church dedicated to St. James of Compostella. 


The frescoes in his honor for the most part relate 
to a picturesque legend in the life of the Apos- 
tle,’ which Mrs. Jameson thus records in her 
‘Sacred Art’’: ‘‘ There was a certain German, 
who, with his wife and son, went on a pilgrim- 
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STREET IN MONTEFALCO, 


age to St. James of Compostella.’ Having come 
as far as Torlosa, they lodged at an inn there, 
and the host had a fair daughter, who, looking 
on the son of the pilgrim, a handsome and grace- 
ful youth, became deeply enamored, but he, be- 
ing virtuous, and moreover, on his way to a holy 
shrine, refused to listen to her allurements. 
Then she thought how she might be avenged for 
this slight put upon her charms, and hid in his 
wallet her father’s silver drinking cup. The 
next morning, no sooner were they departed, 
than the host, discovering his loss, pursued them, 
accused them before the judge, and the cup be- 
ing found in the young man’s wallet, he was 
condemned to be hung, and all they possessed 
was confiscated to the host. Then the afflicted 


eee nae Binet ae 


parents resumed their way lamenting 
and made their prayer and _ their 
complaint before the altar of the 
blessed St. Iago; and thirty-six days 
afterward, as they returned by the spot 
where their son hung on the gibbet, 
they stood beneath it, weeping and la- 
menting bitterly. Then the son spoke 
and said : ‘O my mother! O my father ! 
do not lament for me, for I have never 
been in better cheer; the blessed Apos- 
tle James is at my side, sustaining me, 
and filling me with heavenly comfort 
and joy.’ The parents, being aston- 
ished, hastened to the judge, who at 
that moment was seated at table, and 
the mother called out : ‘Our son lives !’ 
The judge mocked at them. ‘ What 
sayst thou, good woman? Thou art 
beside thyself. If thy son lives, so do 
these fowls in my dish.’ And lo! 
scarcely had he uttered the words, 
when the fowls (being a cock and a 
hen) rose up full-feathered in the dish, 
and the cock began to crow, to the 
great admiration of the judge and his 
attendants. Then the judge rose up 
from the table hastily, and called to- 
gether the priests and the lawyers, and 
they went in procession to the gibbet, 
took down the young man, and res- 
tored him to his parents; and the 
miraculous cock and hen were placed 
under the protection of the church, 
where they and their posterity long 
flourished in testimony of this stu- 
pendous miracle. 

‘In the vault of the apsis is the 
Coronation of the Virgin; she kneels 
in white drapery flowered with gold, 
and the whole group, though inferior in power, 
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appeared to me in delicacy and taste far su- 
perior to the fresco of Fra Filippo Lippi at 
Spoleto, from which Passavant thinks it is 
borrowed. Immediately under the Coronation, 
in the centre, is the figure of St. James as pa- 
tron saint, standing with his pilgrim’s staff in 
one hand and the Gospel in the other ; his dress 
is a yellow tunic with a blue mantle thrown over 
it. In the compartment on the left the youth 
is seen suspended on the gibbet, while St. James, 
with his hand under his feet, sustains him ; the 
father and mother look up at him in astonish- 
ment. In the compartment to the right, we see 
the judge seated at dinner, attended by his serv- 
ants, one of whom is bringing in adish ; the two 
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pilgrims appear to have just told their story, 
and the cock and hen have risen up in the 
dish.”’ 

The Virgin’s crown in this Coronation is of 
raised gold, with jewels set in it. 

St. Giacomo lies in the midst of a richly cul- 
tivated plain, where mulberry trees rise out of 
the springing wheat diversified by poplars, 
olives, and fine old oaks, the hedges are white 
as driven snow with a kind of spirea, the air 
sweet with the scent from beanfields which alter- 
nate with lupins and deep red lucerne. The sim- 
ple, courteous, hardworking peasantry we met on 
the road saluted us as they passed with friendly 
words and kindly glances, wishing us ‘* Buon 
viaggio,’ ‘ Buon riposo,”’ or using the old Latin 
word ‘‘ Prosit,’’ as fitted the occasion. One 
misses the distinctive costumes which have almost 
entirely died out, though picturesque subjects still 
present themselves in women washing at the 
wayside fountains, or old crones twirling their 
spindles as they walk along ; these peo- 
ple look prosperous and well-to-do—bare- 
foot children are not to be seen ; the little 
homesteads are clean, animals well cared 
for and kindly treated, pigs, sheep and 
poultry appearing to compose part of the 
property of every household. 

Three miles beyond St. Giacomo, we 
reached Le Vene, where, from a tangle 
of green trees standing in pools of trans- 
lucent water peopled by hundreds of 
frogs, the little River Clitumnus issues, 
the actual source being seven springs, 
which bubble up clear as crystal from 
the limestone rocks below the roadway. 
The spot was famous for its beauty even 
in classical times. Virgil describes it in 
a well-known passage in his Georgics, 
and it is vaunted by Juvenal, Ovid and 
others; the scene can scarcely have 
changed since those far-off days, and 
retains all its loveliness. 

Further down the road we come to the 
Temple of Clitumnus, a perfect gem ; 
though built of solid blocks of stone 
tempered to a rich golden hue by cen- 
turies of exposure to the sun’s rays, this ' 
little temple is vet a delicate and fairy- 
like structure. Pliny minutely describes 
on this spot a temple to the River god 
Clitumnus in a long letter to his friend 
Romanus, and the Emperor Caligula tray- - 
eled hither to pay homage to the god. 
‘*The facade toward the river consists of 
a pediment supported by four columns, 
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and two Corinthian piers, two of the columns with 
spiral flutings, and the others covered with fish- 
scaled carvings, all resting on a solid basement, 
entered by a circular headed door, opening into 
a chamber, the roof of which is formed of hori- 
zontal slabs of marble, on which are engraved 
some mutilated inscriptions in fine Roman let- 
ters, one containing the name of a certain Septi- 
mius Plebeius, and possibly belonging to the 
edifice mentioned by Pliny. The peristyle is 
reached by two doors (one closed), approached 
by stairs ; out of this opens a small chapel now 
dedicated to St. Salvatore.’’ The vine and cross 
engraved upon the tympanum toward the road 
are supposed to date from the fifth century. <A 
more ideal picture it would, indeed, be difficult 
to find than this beautiful structure on its grassy 
bank, above the stream. which winds through 
green fields 

willows, where 


low, overshadowed by drooping 


the cattle, great gray oxen with 
mighty horns and large soft eyes, still come to 
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TEMPLE OF CLITUMNUS, LE VENE, 


drink as they did in Virgil’s time; 

all is harmonious and in keeping, 

and though critics murmur about base art, and 
archeologists whisper medieval renovations, we 
preferred to see in it the remains of the classic 
past. ; 

But the glory of this Umbrian landscape lies 
not in the plain, but in the hills which encircle 
it, the wondrous cloud effects ever shifting and 
changing above them, taking shapes and forms 
not to be put into words. Curve upon curve, 
range upon range, rise these hills, suggesting 
hidden vistas beyond ; blue, gray, green, purple 
or brown in subdued tints, with a great peace 
brooding over all, and the sound of invisible 
water flowing. Day by day, as we drove into 
the heart of the hills, we found exceilent roads, 
each one revealing fresh beauties of a totally dif- 
ferent character to the last; thus, on the road to 
Norcia, we passed through wild gorges and 
ravines, where angry streams rushed down amid 
weird rocks ; one fantastic mountain peak rose 
beyond another, not a human habitation was in 
sight, and the wind blew keen and sharp, as if 


off Spanish sierras. Another time; on the 
road to Terni, we entered the beautiful 
pass of La Somma; on one side ran a 
wide, dried-up river’ bed with a narrow 
rivulet trickling down its center, crossed 
at intervals by low-arched bridges; the 
slopes on the other side were clothed by 
plantations of Abruzzi firs, and woods of 
tender, variegated green, and we espied 
stray primroses on the banks, together 
with cyclamen, anemones and hepaticas, 
and the view of ‘‘the grand old archi- 
episcopal city of Spoleto,’’ always greeted 
us on our return. 

From our windows 
at the Albergo Lucini 
we looked over the 
whole Valley of the 
Clitumnus, flanked by 
the Spennines, with 
many strange little 
cities built on the 
ridges, often undistin- 
guishable from their 
surroundings till a 
gleam of light called 
them forth — Trevi, 
Montefalco, Spello, As- 
sisi, Perugia and Fol- 
igno were only a few 
out of the number. 
Sometimes we were in 
brilliant: sunshine at 
Spoleto, and yet could 
watch a storm raging in the valley—a black pall 
creeping over the mountains, and long streaks 
of rain sweeping down the hills; the storm 
would expend itself in the far distance and not 
hit us, but the air around grew fresh, and glo- 
rious cloud-masses drifted across the blue, while 
unearthly lights transfigured hills and valleys. 

The distant little gray town of Montefalco had 
an air of irresistible mystery, and seemed to 
beckon us. So, finding two and a half hours’ 
drive would take us there, we started through 
the valley, where every inch of ground is culti- 
vated ; vines, trained up the mulberry trees, 
hung from them in festoons, flax swayed its 
delicate plumes in the breeze; cherry, quince 
and apple trees grew sparsely among the wheat ; 
the hedges were as green as in England, and fra- 
grant with hawthorne and honeysuckle, while 
masses of lilac in full flower hung over the walls 
of the isolated farmsteads ; horse-chestnut trees 
reared their spikes of blossom-like candelabra ; 
on all sides was the sound of running water and 
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of singing birds. Women were gathering the 
young shoots of the wild asparagus in the 
hedges; men and boys working in the fields 
wore long, white linen smock-frocks, which gave 
them a peculiar appearance. The scene soon 
changed, and we passed under a magnificent 
avenue of oaks fnearly a mile long, their stems 
thickly covered with ivy, but alas! almost all 
these fine old trees were marked with the wood- 
man’s fatal ‘‘ blaze,’’ denoting they were doomed 
to fall beneath theax. As we got higher, the coun- 
try grew wilder ; olives took the place of mul- 
berry-trees, magpies flew across tracts of uncul- 
tivated land white with daisies or yellow with 
marigolds ; occasionally we passed a pair of 
oxen— ‘‘ not merely white, but milky, with great 
deep, long-lashed eyes, swaying from 
side to side,’’-—yoked to a primitive 
plow, which turned up the sod under 
the olives, or it was a flock of sheep 
tended by a boy in his white smock. 
The marvelous play of lights and 
shadows thrown by the ever-shifting 
masses of fantastic clouds was a per- 
petual feast to the eyes, the hills 
became bluer and bluer in ever- 
deepening tints, and we felt ‘‘as if 
we were looking down upon a sort 
of holy land, as we looked down 
upon the misty undulations of this 
solemn and beautiful Umbria.’’ 

The last hour of the road is a 
steady ascent, for Montefalco lies 
high ; a more perfect specimen of 
a walled city, with ramparts and 
gates in perfect preservation, than 
this little town it would be difficult 
to find; most picturesque it is, 
‘‘with many quiet little paved lanes, 
steep and tortuous, looking up at 
whose rough, scarred houses you for ever see 
overgrown plants of white, starred basil or gray 
marjoram bursting out of broken ewers and pip- 
kins on the boards before the high windows, or 
trails of mottled red and green tomatoes, or long 
crimson tasseled sprays of carnation dangling 
along the broken, blackened masonry, crevassed 
and held together with iron clamps ; where, at 
every sudden turn, you get, through some black 
and cozy archway, a glimpse of green, sun-gilded 
vineyard and distant hills, hazy and blue through 
the yellow summer air.”’ 

Having lunched at the humble but clean Al- 
bergo della Posta, we hired a guide and set out 
to visit the pictures, for this unknown little town 
is unsurpassed for the study of the Umbrian 


school of painting; church after church dis- 
played its treasures to our wondering eyes, since 
of this country and of its traditions, as has been 
well said, ‘‘ was born a special isolated school of 
art.’? The walls of St. Francisco are literally cov- 
ered with frescoes by world-renowned artists ; 
in the choir are a series representing scenes from 
the life of St. Francis by Benozzo Gozzoli, in 
which we observed as a peculiarty black halos 
round the saints’ heads ; frescoes by Giotto, Ti- 
berio d’ Assisi, and others cover the chapels, pil- 
lars and sidewalls ; an exquisite Presepio ( Nativ- 
ity) by Perugino occupies the wall to the left of 
the entrance ; the colors are everywhere as fresh 
as if they had been laid on but yesterday, though 
all date from five centuries back. We felt hours 











RCH OF DRUSUS. 


could have been spent there, but time pressed, 
and we had to hurry on. The Pinacoteca is in 
a now disused church. Here, again, are pic- 
tures by Benozzo Gozzoli, La Spagna, and other 
artists unknown beyond their own province, but 
held in high reputation where all were good. 
The Churches of La Illuminata, St. Leonardo, 
and St. Maria della Piazza all contain paintings 
by Melanzio, a native artist, who lived in 1500; 
specially noteworthy is his Virgin and Child in 
the last-named church ; the Christ holds a bird 
in His hand, recalling the ‘‘ Madonna del Car- 
dellino,’? by Raphael. The background to all 
these pictures is a more or less accurate ren- 
dering of the self-same scene we gazed upon out- 
side these church doors—strange little walled 
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towns built on heights rising out of the plain, 
‘‘an undulating gray, green country,” solitary 
cypresses and brown campanile. Wonderful it is 
to see these pictures, which did the world but 
know of them it would travel miles to see, their 
glory lost in the deserted silence and gloom of 
decaying and forgotten churches, hidden from 
all eyes but those of the illiterate townsfolk, on 
whose lips the names of these immortal masters 
sound strangely incongruous. Angels with rain- 
bow-tinted wings, saints in adoring ecstasy with 
glittering aureoles round their heads, the Divine 
Child on the knees of His sweet-faced mother, 
kings in velvet and gold attire, all these live on 
in the dim half-light. Then you step out and 
look over the city walls, down hundreds of feet 
into the rolling plain below, the olives shimmer- 
ing like a silver sea in the sunshine, and the 
girdle of blue-black hills encircling the horizon. 

The last church we visited was St. Chiara, 
where rest the bones of a local saint of that 
name, in a glass coffin behind the altar ; many 
and great are the miracles attributed to the 
mummified body which lies exposed to view, 
and one feels a thrill of pity and a longing to 
cover up the poor frail form with the sweet 
brown mantle of Mother Earth. 

The chief industry of Montefaleo seems to lie 
in making pottery ; rows of pots, pitchers and 
huge oil jars of the most picturesque shapes 
stood on all sides of the streets drying in the 
sun, previous to being baked in the ovens. A 
walk round the city walls outside repaid us by 
the glorious panorama spread out below. The 
inhabitants seem to have an appreciation of 
their surroundings, for the poorest would ask us 
as they passed by : ‘‘It is a fine paese, is it not ?”’ 
Thence to the northwest we saw Perugia on its 
hill, Bevagna on the marshy land below, Assisi 
lying spread on the sunny slopes to the north, 
close to it—but dotting the plain with factory 
chimneys—stood Foligno ; thence on toward the 
east the eye caught the gleams of reflected sun- 
set light from the windows of steep, piled-up 
Trevi ; on again, following the slope of the en- 
circling hills till we see the triangular, walled-in 
town of Persignano, nestling at its feet must be 
Le Vene ; on again, and we see Campello, which 
gives name and title to the family of Count 
Campello, who is making earnest endeavors to 
bring about a_ purification from within the 
Roman Catholic Church ; then far away stands 
proudly distinct the Rocca of Spoleto ; behind 
it the hills rise in receding lines, ending in the 


snow-mantled Leonessa, and finally dying away 
to the plain; then comes a gap, ere the south- 
ern horizon is blocked by the long, low range of 
Montano, which brings us back to our starting 
point at Perugia. 

We devoted our last day at Spoleto to driving 
up to Trevi, the ancient Trebia of the Romans ; 
it lies on the road to Foligno, past the temple of 
Clitumnus, where the road abruptly branches off 
to the right. ‘*‘ Like the towns of this self-same 
Umbria of Perugino, it is built upon the brink 
of a precipice, walled round with a wall of un- 
hewn rock, seeming so near when we look up at 
them from the ravine below, and see every roof 
and cypress tree and pillared baleony, but which 
we cannot approach by scaling the unscalable, 
sheer precipice, but must slowly wind round 
from below, circling up and down endless undu- 
lations of vineyard and oakwood, coming for- 
ever upon a tantalizing glimpse of towers and 
walls, forever seemingly close above us, and yet 
forever equally distant, till at last, by a sharp 
turn of the gradually ascending road, we find 
ourselves before the unexpected gates of the 
city.”’ 

Here, too, we found steep, narrow streets, 
paved with red bricks, and beautiful paintings 
hidden away in the churches. In the Madonna 
delle Lagrime—outside the city gate—there is a 
fresco by Perugino of the Adoration of the Magi, 
a worthy companion to his Presepio at Monte- 
falco. There is, also, a very fine Deposition 
from the Cross by Spagna, which has such a 
strange resemblance to Raphael’s picture on the 
same subject in the Borghese Palace in Rome, 
that Kugler thinks Spagna must have bor- 
rowed the idea from the picture itself, or from 
one of Raphael’s numerous studies sketched in 
preparation. 

Over the door of the church belonging to the 
Franciscan Monastery of St. Martino, on the 
other side of the town, there is a lovely lunette 
of the Virgin and two angels, by Tiberio d’ Assisi ; 
inside the church, a fine Coronation of the Virgin 
of Spagna (1512), and St. Martin on horse- 
back—very beautiful, while an Assumption by 
Spagna adorns the walls of the dead-house. 

The next day our holiday ended, and we 
turned our faces homeward, feeling we had en- 
riched our store of memories, and yet left much 
unseen ‘‘beneath the pearly sky of Umbria, 
where there still lingers so much of the clinging 
moral atmosphere of Christian contemplation 
and ecstasy of the days of St. Francis.’’ 














CEREMONIES OF THE INSTALLATION 


Many and quaint are the formalities through 
which a Lord Mayor-elect of London has to go 
before he is finally settled in the mayoralty, 
from the date of his election to his final presen- 
tation to the judges on that time-honored festival 
which is everywhere known as ‘‘ Lord Mayor’s 
Day,’’ which falls on November 9th. 

The citizens of London think much of their 
first magistrate, and with good reason, for his 
is an office surrounded with all the glories of an- 
cient tradition during seven centuries, as well as 
with high and important privileges, duties and 
responsibilities in the present day. Let us see 
what the citizens claim for him. He is, accord- 
ing to their book of ceremonies, the cvstos of the 
city, and to him is entrusted the peace of the 
city and the safety of the citizens. He has, 
within the city’s walls, precedence of every sub- 
ject, and takes his place therein immediately 
after his sovereign. In regal and civic proces- 
sions within the city he precedes the king or 
queen, bearing the City Sword. This ancient 
privilege was observed on the occasion of Lord 
Nelson’s funeral, in 1806, by Lord Mayor Shaw, 
and more recently at the opening, in 1844, of 
the Royal Exchange, by Lord Mayor Magnay. 

The Lord Mayor has the title during his year 
of office of a privy councillor, ranking immedi- 
ately after the junior member of that body. No 
troops pass through the city without his leave 
being first obtained, and even the reigning sove- 
reign used to pause at Temple Bar before enter- 
ing the Lord Mayor’s jurisdiction, until his lord- 
ship signified his pleasure that the king should 
be admitted, and then presented to His Majesty 
the keys of the city and the State Sword. 

The Lord Mayor is also favored by receiving 
quarterly the password of the Tower under the 
sovereign’s sign-manual, and while in olden 
times he had the uncontrolled Conservancy of 
the Thames, that function is now discharged by 
a board of conservators, of which he is the head. 
He has the badges of royalty attached to his 
office—the sceptre, the sword and the mace: he 
wears a gold chain and collar and jewel confer- 
red upon the office as a mark of favor by the 
crown, and he holds the civic purse. He is the 
first magistrate and judiciary of the city, and he 
has a court of criminal jurisdiction at the Man- 
sion House, and a court of civil procedure—the 
Mayor’s Court—at Guildhall. 
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OF LONDON’S CHIEF MAGISTRATE. 
With ss 


powers—to say 
sibilities—t! 
portant pers 


ancient rights, privileges and 
y nothing of more modern respon- 
Lord Mayor is naturally an im- 
ge in the eyes of Londoners, and 
an object of almost regal magnificence in the 
consideratior foreigners. He has, as is not 
generally understood, to be three times subjected 
to popular 
his own wal 


tion, first by the householders in 
1s alderman, next by the livery- 
men as sheriff, and thirdly, he is nominated by 
the livery, 

proved by tl 


ected by the aldermen, and ap- 
Crown as Lord Mayor. The old 

reign of Richard IT. still holds 
good—viz., *‘ The citizens assembled shall choose 
two of the st suflicient and wisest citizens, 
and when t] shall be agreed, present them to 
the mayor and aldermen, as antiently was accus- 
tomed to be done.’’ 
and the aldermen having fallen on ‘‘a most suf- 
ficient and wise citizen,’’ the Lord Mayor-elect is 
required to signify in writing to the reigning 
Lord Mayor, within fourteen days, his consent 
to take upon himself the office under a penalty 
of £1,000. This provision gives a person elected 
against his will an opportunity, under a heavy 
divesting himself of the responsi- 


ordinance of t] 


The choice of the livery 


money fine, 
bilities of 

there are but few instances during recent cen- 
turies, a fresh election has to be proceeded with. 
But in the usual event of the selected Lord 
Mayor signifying his acceptance of the office, 
the next pr 
wait upon tl 


, and in such a ease, of which 


eding is for the remembrancer to 
Lord*Chancellor, and request his 
lordship to appoint a day when he will receive 
the Lord Mayor-elect and signify Her Majesty’s 
pleasure at his election. 
The Lord 

day of the M elmas Sittings for that ceremony, 
and receives the new Chief Magistrate either at 
- or at the House of Lords. The 
t, and such of his brother alder- 


nd him, wear their violet gowns, 


Chancellor usually.appoints the first 


his own resid 
Lord Mayor- 
men who 
but the re 
geously arrayed in scarlet and frills and ruffles. 


r and the sheriffs are more gor- 


The civic officers are attired in their robes. The 
ed by road, headed by the city 
rseback, to be received by the 
r at the place fixed. 

leputation of citizens have settled 
proper order—the recorder and 


dignitaries ] 
marshal on 
Lord Chancel 
When the 
themselves 
the Lord Mayor-elect standing side by side in 
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advance of the rest—the Lord Chancellor, in full 
Court dress and wearing his black and gold robe, 
is escorted into the chamber in solemn state and 
splendor, his ceremonial officials bearing before 
him the seal, the mace, the purse, and other in- 
signia of his dignity and his office. The recorder 
then presents the Lord Mayor-elect to the Lord 
Chancellor, in an ornate and complimentary ad- 
dress, dwelling upon his career as a successful 
and upright man of business, his ability and 
probity as a magistrate, and his unanimous elec- 
tion by his fellow-citizens as their Lord Mayor, 
and generally concluding by expressing the anx- 
iety with which his Lordship-elect and his con- 
stituents await, from the lips of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, the intimation that Her Majesty has been 
graciously pleased to approve of their choice. 
The Lord Chancellor loses no time in making 
this welcome announcement, and in congratulat- 
ing the citizens and the wider public generally 
on the Chair of the City being filled by a gentle- 
man of such merit and distinction (according 
to the character vouched for him by the learned 
recorder), and he finishes a pretty little speech 
by shaking the Lord Mayor-elect warmly by the 
hand and in wishing him health and happiness 
during his responsible year. 

But this is not the conclusion of the cere- 
mony, for at this juncture the Lord Chancellor’s 
butler hands to the Lord Chancellor a gold lov- 
ing-cup, festooned with flowers and filled with 
some pleasant compound, in which his lordship 
drinks to the health of the Lord Mayor, who in 
turn, on the part of the citizens, drinks to the 
Lord Chancellor. The loving-cup passes round 
the whole of the civic party, who then retire, 
the Lord Chancellor subsequently receiving the 
judges and queen’s counsel at luncheon, prior to 
the customary procession to the law courts on 
the resumption of business after the Long Vaca- 
tion. 

In former days, the sheriffs and the recorder 
and remembrancer used to proceed straight from 
this ceremony to the residences of the Royal 
Family, Her Majesty’s ministers, and the great 
officers of state, with cards of invitation to the 
banquet at Guildhall on Lord Mayor’s Day, but 
this practice has been discontinued. But, in- 
variably, on the evening of his presentation to 
the Lord Chancellor, the Lord Mayor-elect—re- 
lieved of his anxiety as to whether he would be 
approved by the Sovereign— entertains at the 
hall of his parent Guild the aldermen, recorder, 
sheriffs and city officers at dinner. 

It may have been noticed that, in these pro- 
ceedings, no mention is made of the actual Lord 


Mayor, whose reign ceases when his successor 
takes office on November 9th. But, by the 
vanons of civic etiquette, the setting and the ris- 
ing sun—the Lord Mayor and the Lord Mayor- 
elect—never appear in public together in the 
period immediately prior to the latter’s installa- 
tion ; and while the Lord Chancellor has been 
receiving the new civic chief, the outgoing Lord 
Mayor has been welcoming Her Majesty’s judges 
at the Central Criminal Court, where they attend 
in state on the first day of term to fix the Old 
Bailey sittings for the legal year. 

The next step in the progress of the Lord 
Mayor-elect toward the civic chair takes place 
on November 8th, when he is admitted into 
office at Guildhall. Prior to this ceremony, the 
Lord Mayor and the Lord Mayor-elect, jointly 
receive at luncheon at the Mansion House the 
aldermen and sheriffs (wearing violet gowns), 
the high officers of the corporation in their 
robes, and the courts of the livery companies to 
which either the out-going or in-coming Lord 
Mayor belongs. These last-mentioned wear 
their fur-trimmed gowns of office. At the con- 
clusion of the déjetner, where the health of his 
successor is gracefully proposed by the Lord 
Mayor, whose own health is afterward drunk to, 
the Lord Mayor proceeds in state, with all his 
ceremonial officers, and the sheriffs, and pre- 
ceded by the civic trumpeters, to the Guildhall, 
followed—modestly, and at a distance—by his 
coming successor in his private carriage, at- 
tended only by his chaplain. The dignitaries 
proceed first to the Aldermen’s Chamber at 
Guildhall, and then the Lord Mayor-elect is 
formally introduced to his colleagues by two 
aldermen who have passed the Chair—/. ¢., who 
have themselves been Lord Mayors. The retir- 
ing Lord Mayor next takes a pleasant leave of 
his brethren, and the dignitaries pass in proces- 
sion to the Guildhall, where the ceremony of ad- 
mission is gone through before an interested as- 
sembly, in which the fair sex largely preponder- 
ates, to say nothing of the juvenile Whittingtons 
in years to come. 

The authorities having taken their seats, 
which are arranged after the fashion of a 
horseshoe (possibly on the principle of ‘‘ good 
luck’’), the mace bearer, making three low 
reverences, walks up to the table at which the 
Lord Mayor is sitting—with his successor on his 
left—and stands in front of the table with his 
mace resting on the floor. The town clerk ad- 
vances to the north side of the table (as pre- 
scribed in the civic ritual), and, like the mace 
bearer, commences with three low bows or ‘‘ rev- 











LORD 


erences,’’ as the ceremonial styles them. He 
then reads the declaration of office, which the 
Lord Mayor-elect repeats after him and signs. 
In olden times the town clerk used to kneel on 
a stool at the side of the table, and adminis- 
tered a quaint oath to the Lord Mayor. In this 
the civic chief used to swear (inter alia), ‘‘ Right 
shall ye doe to every one, as well to strangers 
as others, to poor as to riche in that that belong- 
eth you to doe, and that for highnes ne for 
ne for behest, for favour ne for 
hate, wrong shall ye doe to no man. 


ryches, for gryfte 


Weights and measures in the same Citty ye 
shall doe to be kept, and due execution doe 
upon the defaults that thereof shall be founde. 

And in all other things that to a Mayor 
of the City of London belongeth to doe, well and 
lawfully ye shall doe, and behave you as God 
you helpe.’’ This antiquated form of oath has 
been for some time discontinued, and a declara- 
tion, under the Promissory Oaths Act, 1868, 
substituted, but there is no doubt that the spirit 
of the old ordinance still pervades the ancient 
city and its chief. 

When the Lord Mayor-elect has made and 
subscribed the declaration, the late Lord Mayor 
gives up his seat to his successor amid the ring- 
ing cheers of the spectators, and takes a place on 
his left side. The chamberlain—a stately civic 
functionary, the first in dignity after the recorder 
—(and the present chamberlain is the doyen of 
all the city’s officials )—then presents himself, 
and tenders in each with a preface of 
‘*three reverences,’’ first the jeweled sceptre, 
then the seal, and lastly the purse, all of which 
he gives to the late Lord Mayor, who delivers 
them to his successor, by whom they are placed 
on the table in front of him. The chamberlain 
repeats his salutations as he retires. In like 
manner, always prefaced with the three rever- 

‘Mr. Sword’’ wearing his wonderful fur 
brings his sword, and ‘‘ Mr. Mace”’ his 
mace. Then the whole ceremonial is repeated as 
the Lord Mayor returns the insignia to their 
holders, with the exception that the chamber- 
lain’s first clerk—and not his dignified chief 
himself—takes back all at one time on a velvet 
cushion, the sceptre, the seal and purse, and then 
retires. The sword and 


case, 


ences, 


cap, 


having 
recovered their respective weapons, also retire, 
and then the aldermen, the sheriffs and the city 
officers, in rotation, advance to the new Lord 
Mayor and congratulate him. The Lord Mayor 
signs a receipt for the city plate, which is in- 
trusted to his keeping during his Mayoralty, 
and he is also presented with various keys and 


mace-bearers, 
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seals which are officially used during his year of 


office. The new and the old Lord Mayors walk 
together out of the hall and return to the Man- 
sion House in the same state carriage, the 


trumpeters preceding them and the bells of the 
neighboring Church of St. Lawrence Jewry ring- 
ing out a merry peal in honor of the city’s 
new chief. It used to be the custom, even 
down to the last twelve or fifteen years, for 


the two Lord Mayors—the incoming and the 
outgoing —to give jointly a banquet at the 
Mansion House in the evening after the admis- 
sion; but as this was felt to be too much 


of a strain the civic dignitaries on the eve 
of the great festival of ‘‘ Lord Mayor’s Day,”’ 
it has been wisely and humanely abandoned. 
The next day being November 9th, unless 
that date happens to fall upon a Sunday, when 
the ceremony is observed next day, the final act 
of admitting the Lord Mayor takes place, when, 
escorted amid all the pomp and ceremony of the 
Lord Mayor's show, the first citizen of London 
is presented to the judges of the Queen’s Bench 
Division of the High Courts of Justice at the 
Law Courts. Formerly the Lord Mayor, by 
Charter of Henry III., was presented to the 
barons -of the 


exchequer for admission, and even 
the present generation remembers the solemn 
and sententious political orations delivered by 
Lord Chief Baron (Sir Fitz Roy) Kelly on these 
oceasions ; but since the abolition of the Court 
of Exchequer under the Judicature Acts, the 
ceremony takes place in the Queen’s Bench, and 
the dignitaries of the city are now treated to an 
address, with no right of reply, from the presid- 
ing judge, generally from a text warning them 
to set their house in order, and that civic insti- 
tutions can only continue to exist, not merely 
on the prestige of past achievements, but so long 
as they fulfill and come up to the requirements 
The 
prepares their Tordships of the 
two days previously for the task 
Lord Mayor at their lordship’s 
bar on Lord Mayor’s Day, for, bya legal fiction, 
it is presumed that, up to that moment, the 
high court have no official cognizance of such a 
functionary as chief magistrate, or 
even the slightest knowledge that the honor of 
receiving him awaits them. Nor, too, does the 
Lord Chief Justice or the senior judge present, 
seem aware—until con- 
that he has to be the spokesman 
of admitting the Lord Mayor on the occasion. 
On Lord Mayor's Day—be it the 9th or the 
10th—the civic procession wends its way fiom 


of nineteenth-century requirements. de. 
membrancer 
Queen’s Ber 


of receiving th« 


London’s 


‘Mr. Remembrancer ”’ 
veys to him 
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Guildhall to the LawCourts. The grand parapher- 
nalia to which one is now accustomed is of very 
modern origin. Down to the last forty years, or 
less, the Lord Mayor and the citizens used to go 
by water to Westminster in their state barges to 
be admitted, but the river cort?ge was ultimately 
discontinued, and now the street pageant takes 
its place. As, in any case, it would have been 
impossible, in these later days, to alight at the 
new Law Courts from the river, the change is 
not an unacceptable one. Without going into 
the intricacies of the show itself—the accompani- 
ments of which vary from year to year, accord- 
ing to the ideas of the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs’ 
Committee—one presumes that the new Lord 
Mayor arrives safely and soundly from his pas- 
sage through the streets at the Law Courts. The 
following formalities then occur. On the en- 
trance of the civic dignitaries into the Court of 
Queen’s Bench Division they proceed to the bar 
of the court (the judges being all covered. ) 
The Lord Mayor wears his three-cornered hat, 
and the sword and mace bearers bear their in- 
signia reversed. The new Lord Mayor makes 
three obeisances to the Court, taking off his hat 
after each, and his salutations are returned by 
their lordships on the Bench, who also remove 
their quaint hats. The recorder addresses the 
judges, and presents the old and the new Lord 
Mayors. The Chief Justice, or the senior judge 
in attendance, welcomes the chief magistrate 
(who stands uncovered while being thus ad- 
dressed ), and says some ornate and compliment- 
ary words of him and his predecessor. Then the 
Queen’s Remembrancer administers the declara- 
tion to the Lord Mayor, who repeats it after him 
and signs it. In olden times, as we have seen in 
the case of the Lord Mayor’s admission at Guild- 
hall, a quaint oath was administered ; but’now- 
adays the following brief and businesslike decla- 
ration takes its place—viz.: ‘I, So-and-so, do 
solemnly, sincerely and truly declare that I will 
faithfuliy perform the duties of my office as Lord 
Mayor of the City of London.’”’ The recorder 
next reads a warrant appointing the Attorney of 
the Citizens of London to sue, prosecute, defend 
and lay claim to all their privileges and franchises 
in the Queen’s Bench Division, and prays that 
the warrant may be recorded. The Lord Chief 
Justice, addressing the Queen’s Remembrancer, 
says : ‘‘ Let the warrant be recorded.’’ In former 
days the ceremony was of greater duration, for 
the three puisne barons of the exchequer each 
administered an oath to the late Lord Mayor, as 
escheator and gauger, to his deputy escheator 
and to the deputy gauger ; but now the ceremo- 


nial is confined to what has been narrated, though 
before the civic dignitaries depart, the recorder 
invites the judges to dine with the Lord Mayor 
and the sheriffs at the Guildhall banquet in the 
evening. The Lord Chief Justice replies, ‘‘Some 
of their lordships will have the pleasure of at- 
tending,’’ and, after more obeisances and saluta- 
tions, and amid many placements and displace- 
ments of hats on the part of the judges and the 
Lord Mayor, the civic dignitaries take their leave, 
and return through the streets to the Lord Mayor's 
Janquet at Guildhall—joined on the way thither 
by the Lady Mayoress and her maids of honor— 
where the cabinet ministers and others of ‘‘ light 
and leading”’ are entertained, and where speeches 
which may have—as they have had in the past— 
vital consequence to international as well as na- 
tional peace are delivered. By the time, after all 
these formalities are concluded, the new Lord 
Mayor lays his head on his pillow on the night 
of ‘‘ Lord Mayor’s Day,’’ he may justly consider 
that, like the Village Blacksmith, he has ‘‘ earned 
a night’s repose,’’ and he may, at all events, be 
assured that his fellow-citizens wish him well in 
the year of mayoralty on which he has at last 
entered. 

The banquet which is given by the Lord 
Mayor and sheriffs to Her Majesty’s ministers, 
judges and ambassadors, is probably the most 
unique gathering of all civic festivities through- 
out the kingdom. In brilliance it is excelled 
only by the splendid receptions which are ac- 
corded to foreign kings and potentates and the 
gigantic balls, one of which was held in the 
Jubilee year. Moreover, of late years, the occa- 
sion has been recorded as a convenient oppor- 
tunity for the disclosure of the foreign policy of 
the government of the day by the Prime Min- 
ister. For these, and many other reasons, there 
is a great and general anxiety to secure a ticket 
of admission and to be well-placed. Many are 
the subterfuges which are resorted to, and when 
they are successful the importunate recipient of 
a card may go about, and with an off-hand man- 
ner declare that a ticket has been ‘‘sent him.’’ 
This is a rather hard nut to crack, considering 
that the function is hedged about. by precedent 
and by tradition ; and it is by no means an easy 
matter to override the rules and regulations 
which have been from time to time laid down 
by the corporation, and which govern the pre- 
cedure of the Lord Mayor-elect and sheriffs’ com- 
mittee who have the ordering and management 
of the banquet. This committee consists of 
twelve gentlemen, not necessarily commoners, 
who are nominated by the Lord Mayor and the 
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sheriffs. They appoint a chairman and honor- 
ary secretary, and as assistant secretary the chief 
clerk of the Remembrancer acts, the Remem- 
brancer himself, as the official responsible for 
civic ceremonial, of course, advising the com- 
mittee in their deliberations. 

The chief trouble is to make the best use of 
the space atcommand. There is room for be- 
tween 800 and 900 guests, the old Court of Ex- 
chequer, which used to hold 200 more, being no 
longer available. On the other hand, the ca- 
pacity of the Guildhall has been increased by the 
addition of a gallery and by the erection of the 
library ; a magnificent reception hall has been 
provided in lieu of the old council chamber. 
The library is also used for dancing instead of 
one end of the Guildhall, which some years ago 
had to be hurriedly cleared for that purpose. 

The hustings are now the centre tables, and 
they form a complete block in the middle of the 
hall, on the plan of a gridiron, the arms extend- 
ing across from Beckford’s monument to that of 
Wellington. The Lord Mayor sits (the late Lord 
Mayor being on his right) with his back to a 
magnificent sideboard of plate, a great deal of 
which comes from the Mansion House. It is in- 
sured to an enormous amount, and is placed 
very near to the porch, leading from the spe- 
cially erected crush-room in Guildhall yard. 
Passage fromthe porch to the corridor on the 
other side of Guildhall is for the time closed. 

On the Lord Mayor’s right are the cabinet 
ministers and the senior sheriff at the corner, 
and on his left the judges and junior sheriff at 
the opposite corner. Seated on the outer side of 
the wings of the top table are, respectively, the 
ambassadors and the members of the govern- 
ment and the official visitors, whilst the inner 
side is occupied by the aldermen, who, of all 
the vast company, alone have the privilege of 
bringing two ladies, without tickets, too. 

There are six separate tables, each laid with 
twirty-two covers, inclosed within the wings of 
the top table. The Lord Mayor’s friends fill 
forty-six seats of the two middle tables. Next 
to them, on the right, are the press, and at the 
table on the left the high officers, and beyond 
these again are twenty-three of the senior 
sheriff's friends, and a like number of the 
junior sheriff's, each party to themselves. 

Three hundred and thirteen guests being thus 
provided for, the remaining five hundred are ac- 
commodated in blocks, which run parallel with the 
length of the hall, six tables at the gallery end, 
and five at the other. Under the gallery there are 
three more, and in it six others, space in the lat- 


ter being reserved to twenty-six of the Lord 
Mayor’s friends, whilst each sheriff is allowed a 
baker’s doze 

Thus, in return for his £1,000, the Lord 
Mayor entertains seventy-two people, and the 
sheriffs, who find £500 apiece, each thirty-six, 
for the greater number of seats fall by right to 
the common councilors and their ladies. Each 
ward is by itself, taking the best-placed table 
year by year. Ifa councilor is unable to attend, 
he can giv . friend one ticket only, and not 
two. 

With all thes 
derstand that the Remembrancer has a special 
method for 


points to consider, one can un- 
voiding confusion ; but a few peo- 
ple would realize the amount of printing in- 
volved, not merely in the elaborate invitation 


tickets, programmes, menus, and numbered 
plans for each guest, but also in respect of the 
vouchers which give a clear title to the seat 


1 
I 


specified thereon, and the colofed cards which 
direct the coachmen of the carriages to stand in 
particular streets, so that the police can readily 
eall up any icle that may be required. 

With regard to the banquet itself, the modern 
system of confiding the contract to one caterer 
gets rid of all the scandal connected with the 
waste of wit and the necessity for ‘‘ bottle 
llocked wine-baskets. In those 
days the caterer was under an obligation to sup- 
ply, besides the 250 tureens of real turtle, 200 
bottles of sherbet, six dishes of fish, 30 entrées, 
four boiled tu 


men’’ and 


rkeys with oysters, 60 roast pullets, 
60 dishes of fowls, 46 dishes of capons, six of 
Indian curries, 50 French pies, 60 pigeon pies, 
53 ornamented hams, 45 tongues, two quarters of 
lamb, two barons of beef, 15 sirloins, six dishes 
of asparagus, 60 of mashed potatoes, 44 of shell 
fish, four of prawns, 80 roast turkeys, six lev- 
erets, 80 pheasants, 24 geese, 40 dishes of par- 
tridges, 15 of wild fowl, 50 blancmanges, 40 
dishes of creamed tarts, 40 of almond pastry, 30 
of oranges, 20 chantilly baskets, 60 dishes of 
mince pies and 56 salads ; and for dessert, huge 
quantities of pines, hothouse grapes, apples, 
pears, walnuts, preserves and ices. 

In this stupendous catalogue of edibles there 
figured, it will be noticed, two barons of beef, 
and these majestic dishes—which are cooked in 
the crypt, wl a fine range of gas stoves may 
be seen—are still retained, and they are carved 
with a great deal of show by the servers in white 
dresses who stand upon pulpits. 

The commi are very watchful over their 
pantry, for vet the practice to require the 


contractor to leave all untouched and ‘‘ broken ’”’ 
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food behind him ; and on the day following the 
feast these remains, which frequently consist of 
whole turkeys, fowls, game pies, etc., are dis- 
tributed to the poor. 

Also the old plan is followed when, soon after 
midday on the ninth, the committee go round 
the hall and carefully lock up every door, to 
prevent the intrusion of strangers, whilst, with 
the same idea, and likewise to guard against fire, 
watchmen are placed upon the roof. 

The choosing of the wine—and in the old three- 
bottle days the guests used to get through from 
150 to 200 dozen among them—is now a mere 
formality. Originally it was made the excuse 
for a little dinner, which was adjourned as often 
as not to the next day, the tasting not having 
been completed ; and once, when the quality of 
the champagne was questioned, the wine mer- 
chant was called upon to attend before the com- 
mittee, whilst two bottles, ‘‘taken promiscu- 
ously,’? were opened, drunk, and pronounced, 
as it happened, ‘‘ equal to sample.”’ 

At one time the City Lands’ Committee grant- 
ed £200 to pay for the lighting of Guildhall, and 
a wonderful cut-glass star, which required days 
to piece together, was put up in the west window. 
There was then what was called a ‘‘lighting-up 
rehearsal,’’ and again a little dinner. The £200 
grant is made yet, and the dinner takes place, 
but the rehearsal itself is a thing of the past. The 
corporation go to the expense of putting down a 
special floor for the banquet, and other calls are 
made upon its purse. 

Another ‘‘little dinner’’ which is maintained 
is that of the audit of the committee’s accounts, 
some curious specimens of which, dating nearly 
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a century back, may be seen in the Guildhall 
Library. 

There are many other peculiarities connected 
with the banquet. The principal guests, when 
received in the library, are treated to an ovation, 
and it has been remarkable that Mr. Balfour has 
always been loudly cheered since he assumed the 
Irish secretaryship, and the applause was repeat- 
ed when he rose to speak. It has grown to be 
a custom for the band to play the march in 
‘*Scipio’’ as the procession enters the hall. The 
menu of the banquet is principally of cold dishes, 
and, of course, cannot compare with a Mansion 
House entertainment. 

After at the Mansion House, the 
toastmaster reads out a list of the names of the 
principal guests, and then cries: ‘‘ My masters, 
the aldermen, knights, esquires, and gentlemen 
all, the Lord Mayor and the Lady Mayoress, Mr. 
Alderman and Sheriff—and Mr. Sheriff—drink 
to you in a loving cup and bid you a// a hearty 
Harker, the toastmaster, used to 
raise his voice upon the ‘‘all.”’ 

The loving cup, with its quaint etiquette, is 
circulated, and with the toasts the labors of the 
reporters begin. Of late years a special telegraph 
wire has been connected to the hall for the speedy 
transmission of the speeches to the clubs and in- 
stitutions. 

After the banquet comes the dancing, but 
since people have lived long distances from the 
city the party has broken up soon after 1 A. M., 
when the hallkeeper and his assistants make a 
tour of the premises to make certain that every- 
thing is safe and there is no risk of destroying 
the ancient fabric by carelessness and fire. 


grace, as 


welcome.’’ 
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“GOING 


By WILLIAM 


Goinc home—the blithe birds singing 
Soft from every bank and spray, 
Faint winds to the uplands winging 
Incense from the new-mown hay ; 
O’er her brow the year’s first roses, 
In her heart Love’s first delight ; 
Going home as sunset closes— 
Good-night, pretty one, good-night 


Going 


HOME.” 
TOYNBEE. 


Going home—the dark clouds frowning, 
Naught around but ceaseless din, 
Even Pity’s accents drowning 
In the world of tears and sin; 
On her brow no longer gladness, 
In her heart Care’s hopeless blight ; 
Going home to shade and sadness 
Good-night, weary one, good-night ! 


home—the stars awaking, 


Calm above the city’s roar, 
Tidings unto worn hearts breaking, 
Of repose for evermore ; 
On her brow retreating sorrow, 
In her heart returning light ; 
Going home till Joy’s good-morrow— 
Good-night, happy one, good-night ! 














LOVE’S SERVICE. 


By CHARLES 
Love called to a young man, winningly, 
**Come, join the ranks of my company, 

(nd take the field in my service.”’ 


But the y 


Than 


uung man said, ‘‘ There are other things 


blushes and kisses and flowers and 


rings, 
Of far more worth than your service. 
‘‘There’s business and sport and pleasure and art; 
Your war is mere folly, your weapon a dart ; 
I’ve no time to spare for your service.”’ 


Love turned lightly away when he heard the rebuff, 
Of voung volunteers there were more than enough 


To fill up the ranks of his service. 


F. JOHNS 


But time, ssing by, made clear to the man 
That they wisest who join when they can 
The shipful ranks of Love’s service. 
So he offer » Love his jewels and coin ; 
Forgetting his he thought he would join 

The © pressed to Love’s service. 
But Lov ightly, ‘The day has gone by 
\ sere a is too old and too dry 

For : { worn in my service. 
‘You can vou like, a friendly regard, 
And perh Ly} seem, if you try very hard, 

As il vere in my service. 


‘But the raw recruits of my housel ruard 
I take from the young; the old are dé red 
From taking the oaths of my s 
‘The countersign’s ‘ Youth.’ Can you g ** Ah, no.” 
“Then right about face. You're too nd too slow 


To learn the 


details of my set 
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THE CROSS OF SANTIAGO. 
By BEATRICE BELLIDO DE 1 
| EING somewhat out of the and quiet b ior gave just cause for suspicion, 
way of common traflic, and =which was the case. 

situated on a narrow side- In fact, the Café Nacional was the favorite ren- 











street, the Café Nacional 
was not known to the gen- 
eral public of Havana. Yet 
Pedro Lopez, its fat and 


greasy proprietor, could not complain of a dull 
business, as he looked around the little room one 
pleasant evening in the early part of March, 189-. 

It was about seven o’clock, and the place was 
well filled, nearly every one of the small oval 
tables being occupied by groups of men, whose 
dark faces, when they could be seen through the 
clouds of cigarette smoke, betrayed the deepest 
excitement. The only person in the place who 
seemed to be there for the purpose of eating was 
a tall, fair, lazy-looking man, about thirty-five 
years of age, who lounged back in his uncomfort- 
able chair and sipped his black coffee placidly, 
watching, with a trace of amusement in his blue 
eyes, the scene around him. His silence was so 
obvious in the midst of the general conversation 
going on, that several uneasy, not to say hostile, 
Gerald Hast- 
ings, however, was not the man to be disturbed 
by this, even had he known that his inoffensive 


glances were cast in his direction. 


dezvous of the friends of the rebellion, which at 
this time was shaking the political foundations 
of Cuba. Havana 


to Spain: but 


stood almost alone in loyalty 
lthough the patriots of that city 
were comparatively in the minority, their zeal 
While they dared not 

ents too openly, they could meet 
lace and lay their plans. Thus it 
ppearance of a stranger where un- 
were seldom seen could not fail to 
Only the day before several ar- 


was none the less eager. 
air their senti 
in some safe 

was that the 

familiar faces 
arouse dist 

rests had been made, and the spies and emis- 
saries of the my were to be feared on every 
side. The | not tell that. Hastings, who 
had been sent to the island in the interests of 
one of the New York dailies, had merely 
happened into the place in search of a Bohemian 
| not been in the city long enough 


iracter. 


resort, and | 
to guess its 
He finishe 
when sudd 
open, and 


| his coffee and cigar and rose to go, 

the latticed door was pushed 
cirl entered and stood half hesitat- 
ing on the threshold. 


She was dressed in the usual country costume, 








Siete 


arma 
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a short, scant skirt, and a low, sleeveless bodice. 
A red scarf was thrown carelessly over her short, 
dark curls, and her neck, arms and ankles were 
bare. In spite of her dress Hastings could not 
help thinking that she was not exactly what she 
seemed, for her face did not belong to the com- 
mon class. A close observer would have noticed 
that her red lips, curved by a smile, were proud 
rather than sensual. Her straight, level brows, 
delicate nose, and, above all, the perfect coloring 
of her skin, showed gentle blood. She had the 
long-lashed, dusky eyes of Cuba, and the haughty 
hearing of old Spain. 

In response to Pedro’s invitation she stepped 
further into the room, and began to sing, in low, 
sweet tones, a plaintive love song. Enthusiastic 
applause greeted the close, and silver pieces were 
showered upon her from all directions, Hastings 
coolly tossing her a yellow coin. Hastily gath- 
ering up the money, she bowed gracefully, and 
then, striking the strings of her guitar more 
loudly, she began the national air of Cuba Libre, 
the darling hymn of the revolution. 

In an instant, forgetful of danger, every voice 
in the room had joined hers. But, before the 
chorus was reached, the door was thrust violently 
open, and a troop of Spanish soldiers entered. 

The captain threw his arm familiarly around 
the girl’s neck, and placed his hand over her 
mouth. 

‘‘Ah, Chonita !’’ he said, wrathfully, ‘‘so you 
sing to the rebels also? We must stop those 
pretty lips awhile, Carita!’ and he bent forward 
as if to kiss her; but Hastings, seeing her look 
of helpless indignation, sprang forward and 
struck the man full in the face. 

A scene of the wildest confusion ensued. Loy- 
alists and rebels grappled together, tables were 
overturned and dishes broken. The officer with 
whom Hastings had interfered, recovering from 
his blow, paid no more attention to the stranger, 
but again endeavored to grasp the girl. 

To this end he seized her arm, but started 
back again, pale to the lips. ‘‘ Madre de Dios !’’ 
he gasped, ‘‘ the Cross of Santiago !"’ 

In the struggle the girl’s bodice had been torn, 
and now falling back, disclosed, suspended from 
her neck on a fine gold chain, a large cross of the 
same metal, set with a stone which resembled a 
diamond, except that the usual brilliancy was 
lacking. It was at this that the Spaniard was 
gazing, with staring eyes, like one bereft of his 
senses. 

Chonita drew her dress together hastily, and 
held up her hand in warning. ‘‘ Silencio !’’ she 
said, sternly. ‘‘ En boco cerrada, no entran mos- 


cas.’’ (A closed mouth catches no flies.) Then 


turning to Hastings with an imperious ‘‘ Come!’’ 
she stepped out into the street unmolested. 

He followed her amazed, yet loth to give up 
the adventure. It was quite dark by this time, 
and the brilliant southern stars and soft air 
seemed doubly calm and quiet after the tumult 
they had left, sounds of which could still be 
heard. His guide led him a short distance down 
the street, then turned abruptly into a narrow 
alley, lined on each side with dark warehouses. 
Here she stopped, and, holding out her hand to 
her companion, said, hurriedly : ‘‘ You saved 
me from an insult, sehor—I thank you.’’ 

‘It was nothing,’’ stammered Hastings, at a 
loss for words. 

‘*It was a kindness, and you risked a dan- 
ger,’’ she answered. ‘‘Chonita de Santiago does 
not forget. We shall meet again, sefior. Adios!’ 
And she walked swiftly away, leaving him to 
find his way back to the city alone. 

The average newspaper man is not romantic, 
and Hastings was no exception to this rule. He 
looked upon the episode in the light of an oc- 
currence which was only more evidence of the 
excitable Cuban character, and entirely in keep- 
ing with his surroundings. It must be con- 
fessed that he also saw a good chance for a story 
in investigating the mystery of the jewel which 
the girl wore in her bosom. For the next few 
days, however, he had little chance to think at 
all of the matter, as he was kept very busy wir- 
ing news to his paper of the several engage- 
ments which took place at nearby towns, au- 
thentic reports being difficult to obtain. 

One day, about two weeks after the affair in 
the café, as he was leaving the telegraph office, 
someone touched his arm, and, turning, he saw 
a ragged boy standing at his elbow. Notwith- 
standing the brown stains on his face, and the 
perfect disguise, he at once recognized the eyes 
of Chonita. 

‘Turn down the first street to your left, walk 
to the end and wait for me,’’ she whispered, and 
was gone before he had time to answer. 

Obeying her directions, he found himself in 
front of an old-looking house, surrounded by a 
high wall, in the crevices of which weeds and 
passion flowers were growing. An iron gate 
guarded the entrance, and as he stood looking 
for some signs of life, it was opened from the 
inside and a voice bade him enter. He did so, 
and the gate swinging back, shut him into a 
small court, which seemed to be the center of a 
dilapidated brick house. The person who had 
admitted him was none other than Chonita her- 

















THE 


CROSS 


self, only in a new character, and that of the 


mistress of the house, 

She had been looking for him for days, she 
said, in order that she might in some way re- 
turn the courtesy he had shown her and explain 
her situation. 
him not t 


She seemed anxious to caution 
» mention the fact of his having seen 
the jeweled cross in her possession. The Span- 
iard, i 


she told him, would never speak of it, 


and as he, Hastings, had been the only one be- 
sides near enough to notice, she wanted to ask 
him also to keep silence. This he readily prom- 
ised to do. 

After the first embarrassment had worn off, 
she became quite confidential. She lived alone, 
she said, with her uncle, who was blind, and no 
one knew of her real identity. 


cross was 


The mysterious 
an ancient heirloom, and had never 
been in the possession of anyone outside of her 
family, that was why she did not wish it to be 
seen, as it would betray the secret of her birth. 
With a little urging she told the strange story 
connected with it. 

Early in the history of Spain, Leon de Santi- 
ago had saved his sovereign’s life, at the peril of 
his own, for which act of valor he was rewarded 
by the gift of a gold cross, in which was set a 
diamond of remarkable brilliancy and great 
value. Beside being the sacred the 
jewel was said to possess a peculiar power to 


emblem 


protect its owner, as long as he remained above 
reproach. In recognition of the gift, Leon de 
Santiago adopted it as the family crest, and an 
oath on it was considered doubly binding. 

Whether the influence of the jewel had any- 
thing to do with it or not, the Santiagos became 
more and more powerful, until they occupied 
the highest position at court, and they, at least, 
attributed their success to some superhuman 
agency. 


They continued to prosper until Guido de 
Santiago, the great grandson of Leon, dishonored 
them by swearing on the cross, which had fallen 
to him in the line of descent, a false oath to save 
and thus betrayed that of his friend. 

From that time the brilliancy of the diamond 
had disappeared. Guido and his sons died hor- 
rible deaths, the family rapidly degen- 
erated. 


his own lift 


and 
What had been a blessing now became 
a curse, and the Cross of Santiago, which had 
been revered of all men, was now looked upon 
with a shudder. It was said that for the dou- 
ble infamy of one man the whole race had been 
doomed to perdition, and the stain could not be 
removed the diamond until some act of 
expiation should be wrought by some member 


from 


OF 
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of the family. 
and the Santi 


So far this had never been done, 
eos had almost entirely disap- 
peared. Chonita, fired with an enthusiasm 
which was less than divine, had become a 
spy, hoping serve her country—she was an 
ardent loyalist—and by some act of hers to 
bring back luster to the precious stone, 
ancestor’s sin, and lift the dis- 
grace which lay 1 She had al- 
‘eat service to the government 
in discovering the meeting places of the rebels. 
To Hastings story meant but little more 
than a pretty legend, but it lent the girl an 
added cha his tired eves, and he accepted 
her at first as inating novelty, with a spice 
a day passed after this with- 
tween the two, and before either 
ndship had ripened into love. 
be seen together in public, but 
nd many happy hours in the old 
ta’s home, when the hot southern 
noons mad unbearable elsewhere, or during 
the soft nig when they would row out to the 
harbor and | he time slip with the tide. 
In the |] \ing Hastings had tried to per- 
suade the m her dangerous life, but she 
had pledge l 


to get certal 


dimmed by her 
ipon her name. 


ready been 


of danger. H 
out a meeti 
realized it. 
They dared 
managed to s} 
court of Chi 


self to the Spanish commander 
pers from the rebels, and until 
is she would promise nothing. 
to be content with things as 
seeing how dear the project was 
her have her way and said no 


she had d 
So he was forced 
they were, 
to her, he 
more, 

The days s! 


not cease. 


pped by, and still the trovbles did 
ery part of the island new up- 
The Cuban patriots gained 

fter day, and what at first was 
looked on as a mefe 


risings took 
in forees d 
insurrection threatened to 

Hastings was forced to 
a while in order to be nearer 
n, and love fora time had to 


become as Is War. 
leave Hay 


the scene 


give way t y. The night of his return to 
the city Cl came to him trembling with ex- 
citement. ‘At last I have them,’’ she said. 
‘Everything is here,’’ and she showed him a 


her bosom. 


packet hidde 
how she h 


Then she told him 


| with one of the Cubans, and 
had obtained from 


and some valuable 


in the cours f tl 

him the int 

notes, 
‘When tl 


she conclud 


evening 
ition desired 


ire delivered my work is done,”’ 

‘But I think I am suspected, 
for I was hed on my way here ; 
zalez, the n 
ened to his 
It will be difficult 


and Gon- 
vho gave them to me, has awak- 
and sworn to redeem himself. 
to reach the fort in safety.”’ 
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Hastings watched her gloomily. She was pale 
and quivering in every limb. She had never be- 
fore looked so slight and girlish, and the thought 
of her in the hands of her enemies filled him with 
a blind rage. He knew that nothing would change 
her purpose, and that the papers must be deliv- 
ered that night. So he spoke with a sudden reso- 
lution. 

‘Give me the papers,’’ he said, quietly. ‘I 
will take them for you.”’ 

She looked at him in amazement. ‘‘ You !”’ 
she gasped. 

‘*Yes,’’? he answered. ‘‘ Give them to me—do 
you hear ?—or, by God, I will take them from 
you! At any rate you shall not go !’’ 

Frightened at his manner, she handed him the 
package, then stood dismayed ; for, without a 
word, he strode swiftly away. She called his 
name, but he gave no sign of hearing, and was 
soon out of sight. 

Hastings knew well the danger of his under- 
taking. His life—and, more than that, his 
honor—was at stake. As a citizen of the United 
States he had no right to meddle with the poli- 
tics of Cuba ; but, as a man, he could not let the 
woman he loved risk a danger while he remained 
quiet. He knew Chonita’s plan well, as they 
had often talked it over. 

He arrived at his destination in safety and 
without meeting any one, except just as he 
reached the barracks, where he thought he saw a 
man jump from the wall and run rapidly in the 
direction from which he had come; but he 
thought little of the circumstance at the time. 
He passed the sentinel at the gate, giving him 
the countersign, after which his plan was to 
climb to the little baleony, where the Spanish 
officer usually sat alone and smoked after din- 
ner, and deliver the papers to him unobserved. 

As he stepped quietly over the railing he could 
see the dim outline of the man’s form in his 
chair, and, going to him, he laid his hand on 
his shoulder, speaking in a low voice. 

To his surprise he received no answer, and, 
touching him again, he was horrified to find his 
hand wet with a thick, slimy substance, which 
his instinct told him was blood. In an instant 
it all flashed over him. The general had been 
murdered, and the man whom he had seen jump- 
ing from the wall had done the deed. Just then 
there was a noise inside, and a bright light was 


flashed on the balcony. Two men sprang through 
the window, seized Hastings and hurried him 
away, while the alarm was quickly spread through 
the garrison. The next day all Havana knew that 
the Spanish commander had been murdered by 


the American, who was known to be the friend 
of the Cubans. Conclusive evidence was found 
in the fact that important papers had been dis- 
covered in his possession. 

Of course the matter occasioned a great deal of 
excitement, and it was generally thought that 
the American would be condemned, as he main- 
tained an obstinate silence and would give no 
reason for his presence on the balcony, or tell 
how the papers came in his possession. 

His trial was conducted secretly, but in the 
midst of it word was brought to the oflicer in 
charge that a woman demanded admittance, say- 
ing that she could give important evidence. A 
few moments later she entered the room. It was 
Chonita ! 

She was pale and haggard, and her eyes looked 
wild, but she spoke plainly enough. 

‘*T come,’’ she said, ‘‘to confess. I am the 
guilty one !”’ 

An exclamation broke from Hastings’s lips, but 
unheeding it, she continued, steadily : ‘‘The man 
is innocent. If any one is to die, I am the one. 
I obtained the papers from Gonzalez, and gave 
them to the seiior there for safekeeping until | 
could, deliver them. He knew nothing of their 
nature. ‘The Spanish officer was my lover, and 
for him I betrayed the Cubans more than once. 
3ut we quarreled, and I killed him. I had not 
time to get the papers back. What the sefior was 
doing on the balcony I do not know ; but he is 
innocent—I swear it !”’ 

Hastings alone knew that she was speaking 
falsely, but his protestations were sternly si- 
lenced, and he was forced to stand quiet. The 
girl did not look at him, and made her state- 
ment without faltering. Her story seemed plaus- 
ible enough to the judges. Everyone knew her 
as the girl who had sung at the fort at different 
times, and in the cafés, and she was known to 
be a favorite of the general’s. For all they knew, 
he might have been her lover, as she said. This 
put a new feature on the case, and they were 
glad to release the American. To the girl they 
gave the choice between leaving Cuba inside of 
three days or entering the convent. If this was 
not done, her life must be forfeited. And she 
must also take her oath that what she said was 
true. 

Hope came back to Hastings’s heart when he 
heard her sentence. The disgrace attached to 
her seemed but a trifle, for he, at any rate, was 
assured of her innocence. Chonita turned a lit- 
tle paler when asked if she would take her oath, 
As a good Catholic she believed this would doom 
her soul forever, but she did not hesitate. 




















*““ SUDDENLY THE LATTICED DOOR WAS PUSHED OPEN, 


**T swear that every word I have spoken is the 
truth !’’ she said, solemnly. ‘‘I swear it by my 
mother’s honor ! By the Blood of Jesus, I”’ 
here she obeyed a sudden impulse, and, drawing 
the cross from her bosom, she kissed it, saying, 
passionately : *‘ I swear it by the Holy Cross of 
Santiago 

A thrill went through the room, and every eye 
was turned on the girl, who stood silent, vet with 
an unearthly light on her face, pressing the cross 
to her bosom. 

Not a word was spoken until a priest who sat 
beside the commander grasped the man’s arm. 

Vol. XLIV.— 38. 
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said, hoarsely, pointing with a 
r, his face nearly livid with awe. 
death fell on those around, for 
in, Which fell through the nar- 
iched the cross and showed the 
sparkling with a brillianey that 
eir eyes. Now red, now blue, 
hot, white flame, it flashed 

ch had been dimmed for a celn- 
ind told the awestruck company 
had at last been lifted from the 
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THE RIVER EDEN 


By E. RIMBALT DIBDIN., 


A BEAUTIFUL name, and scenery worthy of 
that name, have not sufficed to make the River 
Eden generally popular. Proximity to the 
mountain region of Cumberland has condemned 
it to comparative neglect. Not one in each 
thousand of visitors to the Lake District thinks it 
worth while to turn aside from the beaten track 
and acquaint himself with Eden’s gentler 
charms, and yet there are few, even among the 
many lovely rivers of England, that better repay 
aitention. For those who do know it, the charm 
is perhaps the greater because it is not known 
and hack- 
neyed — just 
as no late 
lover of 
Louis Stev- 
enson ever 
tasted the pe- 
culiar secret 
joy of pos- 
session that 
was theirs 
who, keener 
of — percep- 
tion, discov- 
ered and 
loved his 
writings 
years before 
he was form- 
ally discov- 
ered by tardy 


critics. WEIR 


One does not care to inquire too curiously as 
to the origin of the name; so appropriate is it 
in its original Chaldean meaning to the rich and 
smiling valley through which the Eden takes its 
course frori its source in the grim, rain-swept 
moorlands of Westmoreland to its issue at the 
sad and sullen Solway sands. Hemmed in on 
either side by the stern ‘‘forests’’ of the North, 
it is indeed ‘‘a place of pleasure and delight”’ 
which might fitly suggest to the folk of old time 
a likeness to the garden where there grew ‘‘ every 
tree that is pleasant to the sight and good for 
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food.’’ It would be unjust to 
the science of philology, how- 
ever, not to add that its pro- 
fessors are, doubtless, able to 
supply a more scientific, if less 
agreeable, interpretation. It is 
a poor philologer who cannot 
take the poetry out of a pretty 
name. 

The approach to the valley 
of the Eden from the south, as 
the Midland 


Railway line, is well calculated 


one travels on 


to provoke a traveler’s interest, 
and the river would perhaps be 


much better known if it were 
not usual to travel to the Lake 
District by the London and 
Northwestern line, by which 


route one is carried down the 
less notable valley of the tribu- 
tary Petterill. After leaving 
Hellifield, on the Midland route, 
the train climbs over bare, cheer- 
less, limestone fells, where for 
little of 
interest beyond an_ occasional 
glimpse of shouldered 
valleys dipping east or west 
into pleasanter lands. 
and 
bling 


many miles there is 


huge 


Sheep 
sometimes cattle are nib- 

the scanty that 
struggles for existence in the 
keen shallow — soil, 
through which the white rocks 
everywhere crop out; human 
dwellings few, and _befit- 
tingly cheerless of aspect. When 


grass 


air on 





are 


the eye has grown tired of 
the savage grandeur of the scene, a change 
gradually begins to announce itself. <A wide, 


fertile expanse, clothed with trees and verdant 
fields, is entered, and at Kirkby Stephen the upper 
valley of the Eden is disclosed in all its beauty. 
Thence to Carlisle the river is closely followed, 
and ever and anon there are ravishing glimpses 
of wooded hanks, ruddy cliffs and smiling river 
curves to delight the traveler. 

The Eden has its rise in Mallerstang, above 
Kirkby Stephen: one of mountain 
streams that trickle from the moist sides of the 
great Pennine range—the ‘‘ 
land 


numerous 


backbone of Eng- 
On the other side of the watershed, at 
no great distance from Eden Springs, the Yore 


begins to flow toward the Ouse, and so on to 


the German Ocean. At Kirkby Stephen tie 
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river, having already taken toll from various 
tributaries, is considerable in volume, and at 
Stenkrith Bridge falls noisily and pieturesquely 
in a cataract into a boiling gulf known as Coop- 


karnal Hol 


carved and 


The rocks are so fantastically 
lermined by the water that in a 
river bed in places appears to be 

water making its way through 


dry season th 
quite empty, 
subterraneous channels. The town is small and 
quaint, of g 
stood in Eng 
Gothie chu 
derous tradit 
ble fashion TI 


ton 


intiquity (as antiquity is under- 
, and POSsi <sed of an ancient 
vhose bells, according to a slan- 
were come by in a questiona- 

story is that Dick Whitting- 
was a native of Addingham parish—some 
twenty miles f Eden—and that, 
ere at his own cost the Church of 


irther down the 
having built tl 
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Great Salkeld, he sent a peal of bells from Lon- 
The bells 
reached Kirkby Stephen, but were somehow de- 
tained, and remain there to this day. The stery 
is, no doubt, quite as true as many of th 


don to make his pious gift complete. 


other accepted fables regarding the great com- 
mercial hero. 

Ten miles from Kirkby Stephen the Eden 
flows by pleasant Appleby, which, indeed, it 
wellnigh surrounds —a_ little place, but one 


which boasts itself to have been of greater im- 
portance in the distant past. Like most old 


home with it the prediction of the litth folks 
that : 


“If e’er that glass should break or fal 
Farewell the luck of Eden Hall.” 


It must be an uncomfortable possession, ever 
though wicked antiquaries have done their best 
to belittle the story by pronouncing the vessel to 
be ecclesiastical and of Oriental workmanship, 
forgetting that the fairies, as well as the sunshine 
and all other delightful circumstances of life. 


come from the East. The legend has been 











places in this 
region, it has 
had violent experiences, especially in connection 
with raiding Scotsmen, who on two occasions de- 
stroyed it with fire. 

About ten miles further down, after skirt- 
ing Cumberland for some distance, the Eden 
enters that county as it absorbs the waters of 
the Eamont, which brings contributions from 
Ullswater and Haweswater. Presently it flows 
by Eden Hall, where the Musgraves treasure 
an ancient glass chalice, which it seems was 
snatched from reveling fairies by a_ belated 
servant of the family. He managed to es- 
cape successfully with his booty, and brought 








COTEHILL ISLAND. 
treated in rather leaden 
fashion by a Quaker poet, 
named Wiffen, in a ballad 
in which one traces the in- 
fluence of Scott, with a touch thrown in from 
‘*Tam o’ Shanter.’’ Uhland, in a much more 
spirited poem, well translated by Longfellow, 
narrates the supposed destruction of glass, hall 
and owner. 

At Eden Hall the river flows through charm- 
ing scenery, and past many places full of his- 
torical and legendary interest. At Little Sal- 
keld is the famous circle of monoliths known as 
‘Long Meg and her Daughters,’’ one of the 
most notable ‘‘ Druidical”’ relics in the coun- 
try. It provoked one, and by no means the 
worst, of those topographical sonnets which 
Wordsworth industriously manufactured apropos 
of the scenery of Cumberland and Westmore- 
























land. It is 
ignificant of 
the general disregard 
of the Eden that it 
was only as a late after-thought that this singu- 
larly great and singularly unequal poet included 
it in his poetical gazetteer, with an apology for 
delays : 
“Eden! till now thy beauty had I viewed 
By glimpses only, and confess with shame 
That verse of mine, whate’er its varying mood, 
Repeats but once the sound of thy sweet name. 


“Yet fetched from Paradise that honor came, 
Rightfully borne ; for Nature gives thee flowers 
That have no rivals among British bowers : 
And thy bold rocks are worthy of their fame. 
“ Measuring thy course, fair Stream! at length I pay 
To my life’s neighbor dues of neighborhood ; 
But I have traced thee on thy winding way 
With pleasure sometimes by the thought restrained 
Thet things far off are toiled for, while a good 
Not sought, because too near, is seldom gained.” 


It is recorded that one of those worthies who 
appear from time to time to furnish agitators 
with arguments for the abolition of landlords, 
decided to improve the value of his property by 
removing ‘‘that sisterhood forlorn ’”’ 
Wordsworth seemed 


which to 


“in hieroglyphie round 
Forthshadowing, some have deemed, the infinite, 
The inviolable God that tames the proud !”’ 


A party of workmen addressed themselves to the 
task with crowbars and gunpowder, but before 
much had been made there arose a 
storm of thunder, lightning, rain and hail, such 
as none had ever before experienced. The sacri- 
legious laborers fled incontinently before this 
terrific and timely outburst of the wrath of of- 
fended Nature, and nothing would induce them 


progress 


. 





or any one eis¢ to 


At Armathwaite 
dimensions of 


recommence operations. 
the Eden spreads out to the 
small lake, and the scenery of 
the banks is delightfully wooded, with jutting 
crags and infinite variety of light and shade. 
Presently the water hurries down a sounding 
cataract, soon, however, to subside again into 
the gentler mood which is its commoner one. 
From Armathwaite to Carlisle 
miles by rail—by 


is about nine 
the river I know not how 
much further; but if one’s powers of foot are 
sufficient, there is no more fascinating task than 
to follow the water all the way—for the most 
part easy enough of accomplishment in a dry 
season. At every turn there is variety, each new 
vista seeming to surpass the last. Here and 
the minor channels about which 
uliar charm. 


there are eyots, 
have each a pr Grassy slopes, lush 
meadows, sombre woods and vividly-red sand- 
ceed each other; and, here and 
home looks forth over the trees. 
At Wetheral, where a great railway bridge—hap- 
pily, of ston 


stone cliffs sue 
there, a stately 


joins the steep banks, the pros- 
pect is enchanting. Wetheral, a charming place 
with a quaint old church, is perched on the left 
bank, while to the right are Corby Castle and 
of wl 


grounds, ich a guide-book eloquently says: 


| 
‘The warm and delicate arrangement exceeds 
the power of description by pen or pencil.’’ The 


‘Long Walk’’ in the 
sort, and thi 


grounds is a favorite re- 
are caves and many other won- 
ders in the vicinity to whet the palate of those 
scenery spiced with singularity. 

Flowing onward, the river grows more and 
Avon -like 


who like their 
more until it reaches and sweeps 
about Carlisle, gathering there into its stream the 
waters of the Caldew and the Petterill, the Irth- 
ing having previously added just below Warwick 
the tribute of the Northumberland fells. The 
remaining progress of the Eden to the Solway is 
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but not with- 
The 


sixty-five 


through scenery less remarkable, 
out passages full of picturesque interest. 
whole length the river 
Not of its course is lacking in 
peculiar charm, at best, ‘‘ The Stately 
Eden’? may challenge comparison with any sis- 
ter fair. Yet the 
its banks seldom has his reveries disturbed 


4 Mee 


is about 


ol 


miles. a mile 


and, 
however wanderer 


water, on 


>" 


ra 


VIEW 


the appearance of anything animate other than 
cattle in the water, sheep sheltering 
from the sun under a broken bank, larks carol- 
ling on high, and the sudden splash of trout or 
salmon disturbed by his shadow. Now and then 
a fisherman is seen pursuing his craft prosper- 


breast-deep 


ously ; a band of boys passes, intent on some of 
boyhood’s villainies ; Phyllis, 
withdrawn from sight nook, | 


or Corydon and 


in a leafy arn 
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FROM LONG WALK, 
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from each other the sweet lessons first discovered 
for mankind in another Eden garden. They, too, 
are Paradise, and for them, the day will 
come when an angel shall stand at the gate with 
a sword of flame. 

Carlisle, ‘‘the city on the Beautiful Waters,”’ 
is a picturesque, pleasant, small town, which 
threatens to multiply its chimneys and become 


too, 


CORBY CASTLE, 


big, smoky and opulent. The citizens are apt 
to boast of one mighty smoke-shaft, which towers 
high above castle and cathedral. Few old Eng- 
lish towns are attractive, and surely none 
‘ Merrie 


more 
has a more picturesque history than 
Carlisle,’’ the ballad records, King Ar- 
thur Standing, as it does, near to the 
Scottish border, the crimson waves of war, regu- 
lar and irregular, continually beat against the 


where, 
lived, 











THE 


walls for hundreds of years—sometimes so fiercely 
as to overwhelm them. The quiet river waters 
have often run red with the blood of besiegers 
and besieged ; not seldom have they borne to 
the sea the ashes of a city destroyed. 
burned Carlisle in the time of Nero; when the 
Romans abandoned England the Picts saw their 
opportunity and left the place desolate ; the 
Scots again applied fire and sword in the time of 
Henry II., and several times afterward portions 
of the city were devoured by the flames. 


The Scots 


Some- 
times the Scots held it for a space, but never for 
a long time; and it was frequently visited by 
English kings, who occasionally held Parliaments 
there. I. had 
Robert Bruce solemnly excommunicated at the 
cathedral—Bruce having previously, at Carlisle, 
sworn fealty to him. 


During one of his visits Edward 


From Carlisle, too, Long- 
shanks set out on his last journey: it was to 
have been to Scotland, but his glass was run out, 
and he had only reached Burgh-on-the-Sands, a 
few miles off, when he died. In the Wars of the 
Roses and the Great Rebellion Carlisle had a full 
share of fighting. Mary of Scotland, fleeing from 
her kingdom after the battle of Langside, sought 
a shelter at Carlisle and found a prison. Almost 
half a century later, her anti-tobacconist son 
fared much better, for the civic dignitaries gave 
him a speech, a gold cup, and a silk purse con- 
taining forty Jacobuses. His great-great-grand- 
son, the voung Pretender, had a very different 
reception in 1745, but he took the place and was 
there proclaimed Regent for his father for the 
first time in England. 
month later he 


Not much more than a 
slunk back through the city with 
a demoralized army at his heels, on his way to 
fatal Culloden. 

To-day the chief attraction in Carlisle is the 
cathedral It is not in the first rank of English 
cathedrals, and the demolition in the Great Re- 
bellion of the larger part of the nave has had 
the effect 
The 


nave to 


of marring the building’s symmetry. 
architecture from Norman in the 
Gothic’’ at the east end; 
nave is built of the characteristic red 
stone of Carlisle. In the remains of the nave, 
then used as a separate parish church, Walter 
Scott was married, in 1797. Two hundred and 
one then chief of his house, 
Scott of Buccleuch, had made a raid on Carlisle 


ranges 
‘* Decorated 
all but the 


years earlier the 
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with equal success, to rescue his adherent. Kin- 
mont Willie, who was imprisoned in the castle— 
doubtless, 1 ul deservedly. This brilliant ex- 
ploit was recorded in a ballad of the sort 
loved by tl ‘minstrel of the north,’ and by 
Thomas [Ps who learned to 
Dean of Carlisle. Seott knew 
und in several notable instances 
s novels includes it. 


be- 


enjoy border 
minstrels 
the district 
the scenery 

It is witl another dean —the famous 
Dean Clos t my earliest recollections of the 
cathedral are associated—recollections which dis- 
¢ an exact description of the 
| would not on any account re- 


qualify me | 
interior, be 
enter the hi 


lest I should impair by newer 
] 2 
impressions t 


enjoyment of a memory which 
ind most delightful sesthetic 
bov hood. 


was the keenest 
impression feturning from a 
spent amid the choicest beauties 
tarried at Carlisle. Repeatedly 
my father by utter failure to 
eauties ; 


month or mo! 
of the lakes, 
I had ‘dism 


recognize those boyish pereeptions, 


from infaney familiar to indifference with the 
noble contours of Pentland and Lammermuir, 
found nothing charming at Keswick but the 


boats on the lake, the engineering preparations 
for the Penritl 


he deplored tr 


and Cockermouth railway (how 

'), and our landlady’s exquis- 

But the senses, deadened by 
ery of Edinburgh to Nature’s won- 
starved, wsthetically, on the bald, 
repellent church architecture and ritual of the 
North. I h been told that the interior of 
Carlisle Cathedral is searcely second-rate, and 
have smiled ir 


ite apple-cake 
the grand se 


j 


ders, had been 


redulously, remembering a sensu- 

more splendid even than that 
which awaits the traveler when he passes the 
bronze doors 
A vast 


sweet-voiced 


ous surprist 


externally unassuming Monreale. 


chareh radiant with color; numberless 


risters in white; a great and 
marvelously painted and 
thrilled every fibre until 
tears of delight ; the rich voice 
and eloquent tterance of 


mellow-toned organ, 
gilded, whose tones 
they compell 
a preacher, whose 
mien was kingly ; marvels of jeweled color glit- 


tering in the ndows ; and over all the sweep 


of roof blue as the sky, gemmed with countless 
golden stars, and upheld by ranks of carven 
angels. Imagination had not pictured the man- 


sions of heaven as being half so beautiful. 
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ceded 
in my father’s house six 


me; you've been 
months, my pretty cous- 
in, and in the three that 
elapsed before my arrival 
you must have been thor- 
oughly posted as to the 
one black sheep of this virtuous family. Don’t 
say ‘No.’ An accurate knowledge of my relatives 
assures me that they have been as frank on this 
occasion as on many similar ones in the past.’’ 





Jack Dangerfield delivers these remarks in his 
laziest drawl, looking up from his place on the 
hassock at Ethel Mason’s feet, in the half-lighted, 
deserted parlor. 

They are all alone to-night, for Mrs. Danger- 
field and her daughters have gone to some ball 
or reception, whither Cousin Ethel’s little cough 
would not permit her to accompany them. As 
for Jack—he never goes to balls or receptions ; 
he eschews society in general, and that of his 
family in particular. 

‘*T haven’t heard your sisters speak of you 
very often,’’ says Ethel, hesitating, as memory 
leads her back through the few conversations 
which have had Mr. Jack for a text. They were 
explicit enough, if brief and far between. 

‘‘No, I suppose not; but when they don’t 
speak, they imply, by signs and hints, that ‘we 
could an’ if we would,’ and so on, as Hamlet 
said. So be it. I would not deprive them of 
such a pregnant theme for all the world, only,”’ 
he says, quickly, and his gray eyes darken and 
fash, ‘‘I could find it in my heart to wish that 
they had spared you the recital, that I might 
have had a fair field and no favor with my Cous- 
in Ethel.”’ 

‘* Your Cousin Ethel admits no outside influ- 
ence to bear on her friendships,”’ 
smiling ; 


says the girl, 
‘‘and you know that we are fast friends 
—you and J,”’ 

‘‘ Are we? Yes, I believe we came to a mutual 
compact of that sort: friends as fast as a hope- 
lessly good-for-nothing, God-forsaken fellow and 
an ignorant, innocent, littie tender-hearted woman 
can make. You sit afar off with your folded 
hands, and your white garments: held up safely 
out of the mud, and feel sorry, in an angelic 
fashion, for my sins, and I—look up out of the 
pit and think how T might have lived for you 
once, and wish to God I might die for you now.”’ 


Jack Dangerfield’s lazy little drawl is quite 
gone ; the storm of a sudden passion has swept 
all the languor and world-weariness from out his 
dark, discontented face. 

‘6 Jack !’’ 

He stops her before she can add another word. 

‘* Hush !’’ starting to his feet and standing tall 
and straight before her, and looking down at the 
little sidelong-leaning figure and the upturned 
face. ‘‘I knew it would have to come—I—I— 
can’t have my Cousin Ethel for my friend. I 
must lose all, because I os 





‘Oh, don’t, Jack—don’t say it!’ she cries, 
his meaning flashing upon her with pure pain 
and pity. ‘‘Oh, what have I done?”’ 

‘‘Done! What God himself can’t undo, un- 
less He kills my soul with my body. TI shall 
love you through all eternity—love you and hun- 
ger for you as I do now, Ethel,’’ and he bends 
over her, his hands upon the chair. ‘‘ Ethel, let 
me alone for a minute—just one! Don’t answer 
me; let me have my dream for that little while, 
before the bitter wrench comes, as I 
must.’’ 


know it 


There is a hush in the room as he turns away. 
He walks to the window and leans his forehead 
against the pane, staring out into the blank 
street. 

The clock ticks on and the ashes drop in the 
grate while they wait there, these two, on whose 
hearts every sound falls with a 
minute drops leadenly. 

‘* Ethel !”” 

He comes at last and kneels down by her, 
stretching his arms out over her lap and looking 
up, haggardly, as if he were praying for pity at 
a shrine. 


shock, every 


“Oh, Jack ! I'm so sorry—so sorry !”’ 


She hides her face in her hands because she 
cannot bear that look in his, or that craving 
quest of the great gray eyes. 

Jack Dangerfield is quite still for a minute, 
only he draws his breath with one hard sigh. 

‘* Are you sorry for me?”’ he says at last, in a 
whisper. ‘‘(God knows I need it.’’ 

‘‘T’m so sorry! I’d give up my life to—to 
comfort you, Jack, if you’d only let me be your 
friend—your sister.”’ 

There is a grim, heartsick smile on Jack’s 
mouth at this purely womanly suggestion. His 


teeth shut together for a minute till they grit, 
and he turns his face away. 

















. 
— 


‘HIS EYES RESTED GREEDILY ON IT FOR SECOND,”’ 


‘Ethel, between you and me there never could 
be any other love but—but the one, and that’s 
the last chance 
go, and I knew it when I looked in your 
face the first time. 
hope it, child. 
times- 


impossible. I've wiped out 
vears a 
I never was mad enough to 
I only used to think of it some- 
how it might be if I had a new life to 
live, and your hand to hold all the way.”’ 

Ite drops his head on her knees, and the little, 
soft, womanly hand creeps over it, touchins the 
dark hair pitifully. 


“Jack, 1 

‘God ke 
hoarsely. 

‘* He has sl 

Jack lifts 
into her eyes 


ery hard to bear?” 

uu from ever knowing !’ he says, 
wn me,’’? whispers Ethel Mason, 
He looks 
nd sees in them, for the first time, 
ness of his own despair. 


s head up with a start. 


the strang: 
“Will 4 


body ever 


No- 
it, and nobody ever will—ex- 


t me tell you something? 


cept vou. | 


be for this 


vant you to know how sorry I can 
and-—why it is so utterly im- 
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possible. I had my chance of happiness once, 
Jack,’’ with a pitiful little smile, ‘‘and I killed 
it myself—the only love I ever cared for and 
wanted, or ever shall, 1 put away from me—just 
by my own folly ; and there is nothing more 
hopelessly dead and gone than my chance of 
ever being glad again in this world, Jack.’’ 

He has no answer for a minute, except to take 
up her two hands and kiss them Not passion- 
ately now, only reverently, as if they were some- 
thing holy—tenderly as a mother would kiss her 
sick and sorrowful child. 

‘*My darling! my darling! If I could only 
take it away from you!’ 

‘You see it never could be as—as vou wish 
it,’’? she says, drooping her face. ‘‘ I never could 
give another man what I gave him. And he 
never will know it now, or know I’m sorry—but 
that is my punishment. Jack, don’t talk about 
it to me,”’ she breaks off, drawing her hands 
from his with a sudden shiver of pain. ‘It’s all 
hopeless and over and done with, and I shall 
never care for myself again, whether I live or 
die ; but I do care for you, dear, and I want to 
help you, if you'll let me; if you show me the 
way to make some one living creature a little 
happier or better because of me.’’ 

Her voice and her eyes are full of tears, but 
he does not seem to see or hear them. 

‘Help me! It’s no use, little cousin,’’ he 
says, bitterly. ‘‘No use fighting the devil, for 
he was born in me—it’s in my blood. Ethel,”’ 
grasping her hand back again in his, ‘‘if I ever 
said a prayer, it wouldn’t be for my own worth- 
less soul, but for you—for your God to bless 
you, my darling, and bring you back your——”’ 

Then Jack Dangerfield’s voice gets stifled in 
his throat, and the words halt. He cannot bring 
his lips to say ‘‘ your lover.”’ ' 

There is a soft roll of carriage-wheels outside 
in the night; Mrs. Dangerfield is coming from 
her ball. 

As Ethel hears it, she springs up; and, so do- 
ing, gives a little cry as something falls flashing 
from her dress and rolls on the carpet. 

‘*My locket !—oh, take care !’’ for Jack steps 
aside quickly—too quickly. 

The little blue-and-gold toy that he has seen 
every day round her neck lay just at his feet, 
and his boot-heel has crushed it as Ethel cries 
out to him. 


He drops on one knee to pick it up. 

‘‘By Jove! I’m sorry—I didn’t see it. It’s 
too bad. I’m awfully sorry, Ethel.”’ 

What had Mr. Dangerfield discovered? A 
name inside the golden circlet, and the small 
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colored likeness of a man’s face—a comely face 
enough, blue-eyed and fair, and full of right 
royal pride. 

His eyes rest greedily on it for a second, and 
then flash up into hers. They ask a single ques- 
tion, and they have their answer. 

‘*Give it to me!’’ cries Ethel, hurriedly, the 
blood rushing hotly to her face. ‘‘Oh, let me 
go! Don’t let them find me here !"’ 

‘Stop one minute,’’ he says, laying a hand on 
her shoulder, and facing her with a strangely 
white, set look. ‘Tell me, Ethel, you loved 


him! Would you—should you have married 


him ?”’ 

““T told you not to speak to me about him. 
Why do you ask me that? TI should!” she said, 
passionately, breaking away from him. 

He lets her go. There is no more now to ask 
or hear. And when the night-key rattles in the 
lock, and Mrs. Dangerfield and her daughters 
troop rustling into the hall, they see Jack stand- 
ing alone in the parlor, lighting a cigar as he 
leans against the mantelpiece, staring at the 
mirror’s faithful reflection of his nonchalant, 
handsome face. 

; x * 

‘‘Jack, have you any engagement for Tuesday 
next?”’ 

‘‘A positive one, my dear sister,’’ Jack an- 
swers decidedly. 

“Oh, I supposed so! Of course !’’ says Miss 
Louise, shrugging her shoulders, as she glances 
at her brother across the dining-table. ‘‘ I know 
you always have an engagement when we want 
you; only I did imagine that you might strain 
a point to oblige us on this occasion.’’ 

‘Ts it so momentous a one?”’ 

‘‘Only that we’re disappointed in our escort 
to the Academy. I’m of no consequence, of 
course ; but I know Ethel has set her heart on 
going.”’ 

‘* Indeed, I don’t care!’ begins Ethel. 

‘‘Very sorry,’ says Mr. Dangerfield, raising 
his eyebrows. ‘‘ It’s extremely painful to me to 
decline so pleasant a duty ; but, as I said, my 
engagement is positive.”’ 

** 1 should like to know 

‘*Where it is? On the Union Pacific Railroad. 
By Tuesday next I devoutly hope to be steaming 
across the continent.”’ 


‘9 





‘Jack Dangerfield, what do you mean?’ ery 
three voices in chorus. 

“That I’m tired of the customs of the East, 
and intend to shake the dust of this section, in 
particular, off my feet, please God, the day after 
to-morrow.”’ 
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** Going back ? 
three months from San Francisco !”’ 

‘Judge of the tugging at my heartstrings that 
draws me that way after so brief an absence. 

Mr. Dangerfield rises deliberately, then straight- 
ens up 
then 
fashion il 


his six feet of comely proportion, and 
| his listless, half scornful 
the wondering faces of his family. 

As he looks, his eye catches Ethel’s. His own 
sallow, colorless face turns a shade paler, and he 
gnaws his mustache savagely. 


cs down in 


‘GUY SPRINGS OUT JUST IN TIME TO HELP A REELING, SWAYING FI 


es 


It’s very extraordinary,’’ begins the elder 
Miss Dangerfield. 

‘*T leave you to con it at your leisure,’’ her 
brother interrupts, coolly. ‘*T have the proud 
satisfaction of knowing that, for once in my life, 
my movements meet your full and exact appro- 
bation.”’ 

With which last speech he turns and walks 
out of th ; and he has not heard one word 
from Ethel, cither of wonder or remonstrance or 
simply curiosity. 


roon. 


So Jack Dangerfield, according to his sudden!y 


Why, you haven’t been home 
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goes steaming across the continent. 
sorry that he is gone—except his 
perhaps—who misses the kindly, 
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ith its bitter, unmistakable stamp 


gentle courtes 
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ad been very fond of Jack since 
pped, curly-headed little child ; 
he has been away from home half his grown-up 
life, and tl er half has been filled full of any- 





{URE DOWN FROM THE SADDLE.” 


thing but family 


love and harmony. He always 
has 


‘t of skeleton in the household 
of disquietude and dread to 
nobody knew what disgraceful 
be doing next, and how or in 
ht break loose from the tram- 
bility and decorum, 
is fairly out of New York, and 
miles lie between the family cars 
r of his misdeeds, there is a sort 
of breathing space—a sense of relief at the in- 


been L sO 
closet—a_ source 
everyone 5 for 
thing Jack 1 
what way ] 
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Now that 

three thousand 
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could only know how she lies awake at night 
and thinks of him—even him !—and grieves over 
his wasted life and love, and his misused years, 
and wonders what the end will be, and puts all 
the grief and wonder into her nightly prayers ; if 
Jack could know it, three thousand miles away, 
would it not be better with him ? 

It is night—a dark, stormy night—in the midst 
of the Californian sicrras. There are gusts of wind 
and rain, and the brawling, noisy little river, 
swollen broad and deep with the storms, is roar- 
ing its loudest in answer to the wind that raves 
down the long, dark cafion, past the little min- 
ing camp. 

There is not a star in the sky, only a steady 
red spark in the midst of the blackness, low down 
at the feet of the pine forest—a little spark, that 
shines in the window of Guy McLeod’s cabin. 

And Guy is sitting by the solitary light all 
alone, leaning his arms on the pine table, with 
his hands clinched in his fair, curly hair, and 
poring over the last San Francisco paper which 
has found its way, by slow and circuitous stages, 
to the camp. 

Once in a while he looks up and listens when 
a louder gust shakes the canvas roof and the rain 
patters harder outside, or his eyes roam round 
the small space and the rough furnishings, the 
empty chair, waiting for another occupant ; the 
bearskins on the floor; the bunk in the corner, 
and the French lithograph nailed above it—kept 
for some fancied likeness, maybe; the swinging 
shelf with its few books, and the rifle against the 
wall—the dim candlelight flickering on these 
household gods as the neglected wick gets longer. 

Sometimes he stares dreamily on, forgetting 
all these and the dingy printed sheet before him, 
while he puffs away at his pipe and makes pic- 
tures that have little to do, perchance, with min- 
ing stocks or California politics 
smoke wreaths. 


, out of the gray 

And all of a sudden he starts up with a keen, 
thoroughly awakened light in his blue eyes—so 
curiously blue in the sunburnt face, and, step- 
ping to the door, flings it wide open, letting in a 
great sweep of drenching rain. There is another 
sound outside than the river’s brawling with its 
boulders, and the roar of the wind with the pine 
trees. 

Guy hears a horse’s hoof-beats clattering down 


the cafion, coming nearer and nearer; and as he 
strains his ears to listen, he catches a shout, a 
very faint one, half drowned in the noise of the 
storm. 

In another minute the horse and the rider 


flash into sight in the bar of red light that 
shines through the cabin window, and Guy 
springs out just in time to help a reeling, sway- 
ing figure down from the saddle, and support it 
in his strong arms inside the door. 

‘‘ Jack Dangerfield ! Good heaven ! is it you, 
old fellow ?”’ 

Jack Dangerfield’s face, in truth—ashy white, 
wet with the rain that has drenched his bare 
head, hollow-eyed, haggard, touched with the 
finger of de»th, 

Hlis clothes are soaked through and through, 
and one sleeve torn away from his arm, which 
hangs as though broken by his side. 

When Guy half lifts, haif drags him to the 
bunk in the corner, and tears open the coat but- 
toned tight across his breast, he finds a dark-red 
patch staining the gray flannel shirt. 

‘* Drink this down, Jack. Don’t say a word, 
old man,’’ he orders, briefly and business-like— 
no wondering or questioning for a minute. 

He holds up the heavy head and puts the 
brandy to the stiff, white lips, watching eagerly 
till he sees a shade of color creep into them. 

‘““Give me more,’’ Jack whispers, hoarsely, 
closing his hand over Guy’s wrist. ‘*‘ Keep me 
as long as you can. I’ve—I’ve come to—tell 
you something. Oh, heaven, for half an hour 
longer !”’ 

‘*You’ll be all right in half an hour. There, 
lie down and let me get off these wet things and 
tell me, old fellow, for heaven’s sake, what 
brings you back here, and what’s happened ?”’ 

‘*Let me alone,’’ mutters Jack, turning his 
haggard face and wild eyes upon the kindly, 
troubled face above him. ‘‘ Don’t bother with 
me. Only stop this confounded bleeding just 
till I’ve told you, and then it’s all up with me, 
McLeod. I was shot at down by Fire Forks. I 
—I’ve been riding day and night. I came back 
here to find you and Give me your hand. 
I can’t see you clear, Guy.”’ 

Guy kneels by the side of the bunk, and, with 
such rude surgery as can be improvised on the 








moment, he binds the ragged bullet hole, from 
out whose lips the soul of Jack Dangerfield is 
wavering already for its flight. Poor old Jack ! 
A kind-hearted, gone-to-the-dogs fellow, who 
stood by his side in many a rough place through 
their camp life—who never left him in trouble, 
but turned his back at the first streak of luck, 
and set his face homeward again four months 
ago—who comes back now, riding through the 
night and the storm, with the death damps 
thick upon his wan face and a bullet in his 
breast. 








A GOOD-FOR-NOTHING 


‘*There,’? Guys says, bending down, ‘take 
one more swallow, Jack—there ! 
you, listening to you, dear boy.”’ 


I’m close to 


‘*T’ve been home,’’ the dying man sobs out be- 
tween the breaths that come so hard —‘‘ home! 
And I’ ve seen her—I’ ve seen Ethel Mason.”’ 

“¢ Ethel Mason ?’’ 

‘‘There isn’t but one, is there? 
you and me, too, McLeod. 


Only one for 
I found her in my 
mother’s house, and—you know the old story. 
She was sorry, and she would be my friend and 
help me. And she loved another man.”’ 

‘Why are you telling me this, Dangerfield ?”’ 
Guy asks, hoarsely, the color wavering in his 
bronzed face. ‘‘ By heaven! I don’t know what 
you mean !’’ 

“You don’t?’ Jack lifts his head, rises with 
a great struggle on his arm, and stares full into 
McLeod’s “You don’t know that 
face? Tell me the truth, as you hope for God’s 
merey, Guy McLeod !”’ 


blue eyes. 


His weak hand has groped and found some- 
thing in his breast—inside the gray shirt. It is 
a woman’s picture, the edges reddened with that 
spreading stain, and Guy looks at it and mut- 
ters a great oath under his breath through trem- 
bling lips. 

“You do know it. It’s she—your Ethel 
my cousin Ethel. For heaven's sake go back to 
her, Guy—go back and tell her I sent you—be- 
cause—because she was sorry.”’ 

** Your cousin ?’”’ stammers Guy. 

‘‘T knew you were the man,’’ Jack whispers, 
very weakly. ‘‘T saw your face in her locket 
and your name, and so I came to tell you. 
said—wait, | remember every word— 


She 
‘she never 
could give another man what she had given 
him—the only man she ever cared for, or ever 
could.’ And she meant you, Guy. She thought 


ea= 
old 


you'd never know, but I’ve come to bring you 
the message for her—just for her sake, because 
—she—loves you.”’ 

‘Jack, Jack! Dear old fellow !’ 
hides itself in the blanket. The 
rough couch shakes where his strong arms rest 
upon it. 


Guy’s face 


‘*T’ve been in the saddle these three days rid- 
ing, with all the powers of evil trying to drag me 
back. I thought | was gone when that accursed 
gang stopped me to-night. I rode through them 
and rode for my life, though, and—and—and 
you see, I’ve told you, Guy. But I’ve got a bul- 
let in here, and it’s all up with me.’’ 

The words die on his lips. 

The heavy eyelids droop and close, and Jack 
lies breathing short and hard, while the icy 
whiteness creeps and creeps over his face, whose 
old cynical fashion has gone for ever. 

‘* No, Jack, dear old man, it ean’t be! 
You shall not die!’ starting up and facing the 
grim fact in helpless protest. 


ho, 


A dim, slow smile dawns on the chilly mouth, 
and Jack’s hands move a little—a very little— 
toward his breast. 


“You'll go to her? Promise—swear it— 
quick! You'll go back again ?”’ 
yuick! Y back again ? 

*‘T will, by heaven! I swear it, Jack. And 


you shall go, too, my dear old fellow.” 

‘* Bury me here,’’ he says, hoarsely, not hear- 
ing or not | “At the old 
And—tell her—be sure to tell her how ! 
came for you + 

The half sp never is finished. 
Only the gray eyes open wide and clear, and 
with one great bound the soul of Jack Danger- 
field shakes from fetters of 
clay, and wins at a single stride the land where, 
in God’s sight, it shall be good for something. 


eeding the words. 
camp. 


ken sentence 


the old wearisome 
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MEXICAN 


By ANNETTA H 


To THE stranger in Mexico’s hospitable coun- 
try, nothing seems perhaps so entirely novel as 
the customs, the daily intercourse, the manner 
of living of the people with whom he comes in 
contact ; the friend, who, though he encounters 
him a score of times a day, shakes hands at 
meeting and parting, and if a short interval has 
elapsed since he last saw him, pats him upon 
the back ; the salutation of ‘‘ Adios !’ in pass- 
ing on the streets; the embrace of women in 
meeting, and the kiss upon the cheeks; the 
eternal smoking in theatre, restaurant, hotel, 
table, car ; the etiquette of calls, a stranger being 
always expected to make the first visit ; the lan- 
guage of gesture so universally used ; the sum- 
mon of servants by hand-clapping ; the fascinat- 
ing sign of recognition made by the women with 
the swift movement of the closed third and 
fourth finger of the right hand, and which has 
in itself all the coquetry of a beckoning ; the 
biue-clothed police who at night look like cava- 
liers of old, with their overcoats and hoods, their 
gleaming lanterns, and the whistle they blow 
every hour, which is caught up and answered 
from one on guard in the silent streets to another ; 
and the mounted patrol who after nine o’clock 
at night ride through the city calling the hour, 
and ‘* All is well !”’ 

One seems transported to the Middle Ages, 
spellbound by the wonder of the place, and 
these old-time manners, so old that like many 
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ALLIDAY-ANTONA, 


ancient and grand pieces of architecture they 

have outgrown alike the names of their makers. 
‘*The hour of ten—NSereno-o-0 ! Sereno-o-o I’? 

‘The hour of eleven ! 


"9 


—two. 


The hour of twelve—one 


Step out upon the balcony and watch them 
riding in solemn file, hooded and cloaked like 
Brothers of the Misericordia or Gentlemen of the 
linquisition, the whole street ringing to their cry, 
and the rising moon casting their muffled fig- 
ures into clearer outline. Surely these are but 
fragments of the old-time landmarks of remote 
history, when upon knight and lady and castle 
and courser fell the protection of the watch- 
man’s cry, dimly shadowing forth the conquered 
and the conquering of a nation’s story. Genera- 
tions are born and die, disappearing like toys cf 
the tide, but association of idea, that leveler cf 
the bars of centuries, bridges the chasm of time, 
and brings back to us for one fleeting moment, 
the reality of that long-dead past. 

There is a great deal of soldiery everywhere, 
and one soon accustoms himself to the white 
uniforms, the squads of military passing up one 
street or turning down another, and to the sound 
of the drum-beat and trumpet-call for reveillé 
and the various duties of the day. Mexico’s 
soldiers need no encomium ; infantry, artillery, 
cavalry, the entire army, vibrates as one man 
to that magic thrill of home and country which 
constitutes the divine instinct of nationality; 


the pages of the na- 
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tion’s history stand 
an eternal monument 
to their noble brav- 
ery, and to that spirit 
of patriotism which 
has inspired them in 
the past, and will 
again if the unread 
volume of the future 
record its need. 
Then, too, the ex- 
treme politeness anc 
courtesy of the pec- 
ple, at first confus- 
ing and astonishing, 
merges into the reg- 
ular routine of the 
day ; if one admires 
an object he learns to 
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expect the ready an- 
swer from the owner 


of “‘It is yours, se- 
for !’’ and this is car- 
ried out in every- 
thing— house, jewel- 
ry, land, paintings, 
servants —to praise 
any or all of them 
is to have whatever 
it may be bestowed 


upon you, always with 
the express meaning, 
however, that the giv- 
ing is but a matter of 
words, that the 
stranger will not com- 


and 


plicate matters by ac- 
once what 
is presented 

Many nevertheless, 
either through ignorance of the custom on the 


cepting at 


ITACIENDA 


to him. 


amusing instances occur, 


part of the foreigner, or an intentional desire to 
disconcert the giver. 
to was at 
once presented with it, and taking immediate 
possession, hal it carried away, much to the 
of the clerk had 
freely given it, and who was obliged to supply 


An American visitor who 


chanced admire a fine case of wine 


consternation poor who so 
to his employer its cost out of his own pocket. 
Another story is told of an English lady who 
quite fell in love with a bit of rare old lace ex- 
hibited to her by a friend, and who went home 
elated with the ready proffer of the object ad- 
mired, and it took the persistent efforts of a 
third friend, also English-speaking, to restore 
the heirloom to its rightful owner, and heal 
wounded feelings on all sides. Some waggish 
traveler is authority for the incident of a wealthy 
American who, being presented to the family of 
an equally wealthy Mexican, did not precisely 
understand the relationship of one of the ladies 
present, and inquired, ‘‘ Did I understand that 
that beautiful woman is your wife?’ whereupon 
the host answered with extreme courtesy, ‘‘ Si, 
sefior, and yours, too”’; but suffice to say that 
the American, being somewhat initiated in Cas- 
tilian customs, did not attempt to take posses- 
sion of his newly found better half. 

An educated man will take his leave of a lady 
with ‘‘I throw myself at your feet !’ to which 
she responds, lightly, ‘‘My hands are for your 
while before entering a door or 
all Mexicans will urge 
their companion to pass first, with a most cordial 
and_ insistent, Usted !” until 


kisses, sefor !’’ 


ascending a_ staircase, 


** Pasé rank or 
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DE SANTA MARIA, NEAR GUADALAJARA, 

age determines to whom to give the precedence. 
The course true love does not run so 
smoothly in this country as in some others, no 


freedom of association being allowed, and the 
intending lo 
the 


bear, hea el pst 


is obliged to be the principal 


actor in known 
the 
however, that 
permitted. It simply means that a young man 


must prome! le 


performance playing 
this not signifying, 


like capture or treatment be 


as 


hefore the balcony window of 
his beloved for two or three years before any 

f him by the family. The first 
s, modesty forbids the girl to ap- 
tering handkerchief tells him that 

been remarked in the uncertain 
gaslight, and, with a kiss of the finger-tips, he 
vanishes until the following night. 

When it rains he must still stand there, and 
ruin hat and clothes as a proof of devotion, and 
after this has gone on for a time, the adored ob- 
ject appears upon the baleony in the full moon- 
light and smiles down upon him 


notice is take 
time he pass 
pear, but a flut 
his shadow has 


; this boldness 
f events giving place to pencil and 
tes manipulated by means of a 


in due course « 
paper, and n 
cord. 

He is close | 
for the slightest 


hind her when she walks, eager 
opportunity that may present 


itself to salute her, which recognition she ac- 
knowledges the pretty, swift finger-greet- 


ing, and wher winter season brings a few 
receptions, the 
gether that long drawn-out favorite of a Mexican 
ballroom, whic! 


pe rhaps meet and dance to- 
Ils every alternate number upon 
the programn 

which is rather 1 


which isthe pers 


‘* Danza,’’ a very slow waltz, 
oved through than daneed, but 
nification of graceful movement. 
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When the parents of the girl finally give token 
of some knowledge of the existence of the faith- 
ful lover, he is invited to come in, that meaning 
that he is the accepted husband. A day is ap- 
pointed to talk over settlements, and for the 
civil marriage before a magistrate, even after 
which they are not permitted to be alone. 

The bridegroom buys the entire trousseau for 
the bride, and the religious function is performed 
with great ceremony, one 
of the features being a sil- 
ver chain thrown over the 
heads of both to signify 
eternal union, the divorce 
vampire not being as yet 
common to the country. 

A night walk in Gua- 
dalajara reveals many 
‘*bears,’? and sometimes 
two performing their de- 
votions at the same shrine ; 
but this is very apt to ter- 
minate badly, flirting not 








SCENES IN A PARLOR 


being approved of by the generality of Mexicans, 
and a plurality of ‘‘bears’’ leading often to di- 
sastrous duels. 

The conventional white satin and orange blos- 
soms is the dress for all brides, while the men 
affect the European dress suit, with an occa- 
sional variation in favor of a jacket reaching to 
the hip-line, and cut to display a dash only of 
white linen and the touch of color in a sash tied 
carelessly around the waist. The brite enters 
the church leaning upon the arm of the bride- 
groom, and, moving up the great nave, they 
kneel among a pile of velvet cushions; in an- 
other minute enters the padre, preceded by little 
solemn-faced Indian boys robed in white and 
carrving candles ; when the pair are made man 





and wife, a burst of music from the mandolins 
and guitars of a native orchestra salutes them as 
they move toward a private chapel to hear mass 
in celebration of the event; after which they 
speed away to the groom’s hacienda, or that of 
some of his relatives, where an elaborate wed- 
ding breakfast is served, to which, with the hos- 
pitality of the country, everyone in the church 
is invited, strangers and all. 

The peons of the estate, 
the laborers and house- 
servants, meet the party 
and greet them with best 
wishes ; and the banquet, 
sumptuous, bountiful 
and lengthy, begins; 
when its cheer is over, the 
feast is abandoned for the 
dance, whose tuneful meas- 
ures last until the sun, 
pushing away the dark 
curtains of the night, ini- 
tiates the daybreak. 











OF A MEXICAN HOTEL. 


Let us suppose that a visit is to be made to a 
Guadalajaran home of the upper class. The 
huge doors swing open in answer to a knock, 
and a dusky peon, the porter of the house, ad- 
mits the visitor to the lower court, from which a 
spacious stairway, separating at the first landing 
into two other ascents, leads to the parlors and 
living-rooms above. The patio—a court which 
has been crossed before reaching the staircase- 
is probably filled with flowers, through whose 
greenness the glitter of a statue or a fountain 
pierces, and over whose interweaving roofs the 
fleecy sapphire sky appears, 


The parlor is arranged in the same way ail 
over Mexico, and the visitor is at once led to the 
sofa, or seat of honor, while the various mem- 
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bers of the family place themselves in the semi- 
circle of chairs, attentive to the slightest motion 
of their guest. If there is a little child in the 
household and he is asked his name, he replies 
at onee, adding 
Nothing, indeed, 
these people, all 


only: ‘*T am your servant.”’ 

ean exceed the politeness of 
excelling in the little attentions 
of good bre eding. 
sofa 


Over th is probably an oil painting of 


the master of the house, also one of his wife, and 
before it is spread a rug, while a long French mir- 
ror stretches in its rich frame from floor to ceiling, 
and each chair (they are all easy-chairs) is cov- 
ered with a tidy of crocheted lace, which is per- 
sistent in its efforts to become acquainted with 
the visitor's back, never staying where it belongs 
no matter he 

There is always a piano, usually a grand : 
there is a t 


ww often replaced. 


ible literally crowded with articles 

often hideous vases and plush boxes and clo ks, 
but really fine 
cabinets, 


and artistic bric-a-brac in some 
while, if the ownez has traveled abroad, 
there are apt to be some beautiful, costly trifles 
of marble and bronze; and odd nooks filled by 
pedestals upholding Moorish figures of the hand- 
some decorated wood statuary of Venice. 

Curtains of exquisite lace drape the windows, 
tropical plants in the curious pottery jardinié¢res 
of Guadalajara lighten the room with their ten- 
der green, and .the corridor around the patio is 
hung with many caged birds, among which are a 
number of parrots, which are greatly loved by 
the pet-keeping Mexicans. 

The floor is frequently of polished tiles or mo- 
saic-laid woods, the walls frescoed artistically, 
often by foreign artists, and the lofty ceiling is 
painted around the mammoth chandeliers with 
beautiful cherub-heads or nude women. 

The visitor is invariably asked to play the 
piano, to which request, if he be capable, he is 
expected to comply ; after this the hostess plays, 
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and every member of the family who has the 
ability, the selections rendered being on an aver- 


age of from twenty-five to fifty pages each. Then 


the guest is again entreated to play, and after 
him all of the family again in turn; there being 
but very few il calls made, each visitor is 
expected ti n at least half a day; and 
all this mus te rspersed by sundry compli- 
ments, as seforita speaks Spanish per- 
fectly,’’ to the seforita replies, designat- 


ing one of t any who, perchance, is cog- 


nizant of so clish : 


“Dees t speak Spanish well at all, but 
this young inderstands English remark- 
ably well,’ the first speaker and gen- 


eral chorus ly respond : 


‘You ar st amiable to say So. The sefior- 
ita’s spanisi ost admirable.’”’ 
And so o1 a refreshment of dulees and 


wine, and s 
which the re 
stranger, delight: 


times cigarettes, is served, after 
Jessings and embraces, and the 
| with this Spanish afternoon 
at home, departs amid many hospitable assur- 
ances that tl ouse is his and the entire family 
his servants. 
As ther 
the public sw 


tronized ; and 


few residences with bathrooms, 
mming-baths are extensively pa- 

is a feature of the early morn- 
ing-—a feature that in some vague way suggests 
the life of the ancient Greeks—to watch the dark- 
eyed daughters of a Mexican household returning 
homeward slowly after the bath, chatting and 
laughing merrily together—Concha, Josefita, Ju- 
each attended by a maid, and 
each with their magnificently long tresses dan- 
gling at their | 

A Mexican 
of the highest 
stare at her ; 


liana, Guadalupe, 


eels like coils of wet rope. 


girl, by the way, considers it one 
ompliments possible for a man to 
d it seareely requires to be add- 
ed that, in this branch of etiquette as in most 
others, Mexican men are masters. 
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SOME CURIOUS DUELS. 


FS HE dueling hero of the 
first years of the century 
in France was the Mar- 
quis Merle de Sainte- 
Marie, whose encounters 
were almost incessant. 
One of his ‘affairs of 
honor’? was so silly that 
it helped to set in motion the current of ridi- 
cule which has made dueling a pastime so 
much less honorable than it once was. One 
day another famous duelist, Pierrot d’ Isaac, 
came to see his friend the Marquis Merle de 
Sainte-Marie. It should, perhaps, be explained 
that in French pierrot means sparrow, and meri: 
means blackbird. ‘* Marquis,’’ said d’ Isaac, ‘1 
am a Bonapartist and you are a Royalist. More- 
over, Tam the sparrow and you are the black- 
bird. Doesn't it strike you that there is one 
bird of us too many?’ ‘‘It does, precisely,’’ 





said the marquis. ‘‘ My choice is pistols, and, 
as is appropriate for birds of our species, let us 
fight in the trees.’’ As if it were not a suffi- 
ciently ridiculous thing that one man should 
challenge another because his name was Sparrow 
and the other Blackbird, the duel was actually 
fought from trees, the seconds standing on the 
ground below. The pistols were fired at the 
signal. There was a rustling among the leaves 
of one of the chestnut trees. It was Pierrot 
d’ Isaac, who, wounded severely in one leg, came 
tumbling to the ground—**‘ just like a ripe chest- 
nut,’ said one of Sainte-Marie’s supporters. 
Fortunately he caught hold of one of the lower 
branches, and was helped to the ground by his 
seconds. At this point the marquis began to 
chirp triumphantly, imitating the song of a 
blackbird. This was a fresh insult, to be atoned 
for in but one way ; and d’Isaac waited for his 
wound to recover, only to challenge Sainte-Marie 
for the chirp. This time there was nothing 
amusing about the duel. It was fought with 
swords, and Sainte-Marie was badly wounded— 
the sparrow had avenged himself on the black- 
bird. 

The funniest meeting in the entire chronicles 
of dueling was, perhaps, Moore’s encounter with 
Jeffrey, the editor of the Edinburgh Reriew, wpon 
which occasion the pistols were found to be 
loaded with paper pellets! Hood's epigram 


By J. CUTHBERT HADDEN, |} 


? 
upon this “affair of honor’’ is worth quoting. 
It is as follows : 
“When Anacreon would fight, as the poets have said, 
A reverse he displayed in his vapor, 
For while all his poems are loaded with lead, 
His pistols were loaded with paper. 
For excuses Anacreon old custom may thank, 
The indulgence don’t let him abuse ; 
For the cartridge, ’tis known, is always made blank 
That is fired away at reviews !”’ 


Very nearly as funny as this was the duel re- 
cently fought in front of the Antwerp railway 
station. It was certainly of an original charac- 
ter. Two gentlemen from Liege, after a hard 
day’s sight-seeing, refreshed themselves so effec- 
tively at a café, that from beer to brandy, and 
from arguments to insults, they came to blows. 
Blood alone could wash away the stain of their 
mutual affront: ; but as deadly weapons were 
not kept on the premises for the use of custom- 
ers, the proprietor of the café suggested that, 
as the street was deserted, they should annihilate 
each other with ‘‘ douches,’? and he handed to 
each a portable water-pipe! Cold water being 
anything but an exciting medium, the combat- 
ants, after a thorough drenching, shook hands, 
and hurried to change their garments. 

One way of combating an evil practice is to 
make it look ridiculous. It was by this means 
that dueling was stopped in a certain district of 
Kentucky some fifty years ago. At this time a 
traveling preacher, named Bowman—a strong, 
muscular fellow—was conducting some services 
in Kentucky. At one of his meetings a well- 
known desperate character created a disturb- 
ance, and being publicly rebuked by Bowman, 
sent him a challenge to fight. Bowman, as the 
challenged party, had the choice of weapons. 
He selected a half bushel of Irish potatoes, as 
big as his fist, for each man, and _ stipulated 
that his opponent must stand fifteen paces dis- 
tant, and that only one potato at a time should 
be taken from the measure. The desperado was 
furious at being thus freshly insulted, and made 
an indignant protest; but Bowman insisted 
upon his rights as the challenged man, and 
threatened to denounce the desperado as a 
coward if he failed to come to time. As there 
was no way out of the fix but to fight, the des- 
perado consented. The encounter took place 
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on the outskirts of the town. Almost every- 
body in the place was present to see the fun. 
The seconds arranged the two men in position, 
by the side of each being a half-bushel meas- 
ure, filled with large, hard Irish potatoes, s0w- 
man threw the first tuber; it struck his oppo- 
A yell of delight 
went up from the crowd, which flurried the des- 
perado, and his potato flew wide of the mark. 
Bowman watched his chance, and every time his 
opponent stooped for a potato another hit him 
in the side. The desperado was struck about 
five times, and then the sixth potato took him 
in the short ribs, knocking the wind completely 
out of him and doubling him up on the grass. 
The people were almost crazy with laughter, but 
Bowman looked as sober as if he had just been 
preaching a funeral sermon. 


nent, and flew into pieces. 


The desperado was 
taken home and put to bed, and there he stayed 
for more than a week before he recovered from 
the effects of his Irish potato duel. That was 
the end of dueling in the Kentucky region. 

Dueling is, indeed, not without its comic inci- 
dents. Only a few vears ago a sensible young 
Irishman, who was visiting Spain, was, for some 
imaginary insult, challenged by a noble hidalgo. 
The matter wa® referred to seconds, that of the 
Irishman being a fun-loving attaché of the British 
Embassy at Madrid. As the challenged party, 
the son of Erin. had the choice of weapons, and 
turned up on the ground with a pair of shilla- 
lahs, which he swore were the national weapons 
of his country, the only ones he was used to. 
Needless to say, that duel never came off. 

Not so long ago a fatal duel with umbrellas 
was recorded. <A certain M. Titard, a Parisian 
journalist, had found a woman friend of his at a 
tavern in company with one of his rivals. Warm 
words ensued, and the trio adjourned to the 
lady's apartments, where the two men fought 
with umbrellas. From the nature of his injuries 
it appeared that, after one of his eyes was forced 
out of the socket, Titard’s rival stamped upon 
his face and forehead with heavy boots, breaking 
the frontal bone and destroying the sight of the 
other eye. The unfortunate journalist ultimately 
died from inflammation of the brain. 

Several curious duels have been fought in the 
dark. One such took place at Cassala, the com- 
hatants being an actor named Rossi and a gen- 
tleman had offended during the 
course of a performance at the theatre. It was 
arranged that the duel should take place at Ros- 
si’s hotel, without the usual formality of sec- 
onds ; but the landlord raised objections, and 
demanded that the stranger should leave the 


whom Rossi 
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house. At last it was agreed that the lights 
should be extinguished, so as to cheat ‘‘ mine 
host’’ into the belief that Rossi was left alone. 
‘*Tt will be easy for us to aim by the sparks of 
our cigarettes,’’ said the So the lights 
were put out, and a few minutes later two loud 
reports rang through the hotel. The landlord 
rushed into the room to find his worst fears con- 
firmed. Rossi had escaped injury, but his an- 
tagonist lay with a shattered shoulder-blade. 

In the first year of the century a duel in the 
dark arose out of a debate in Parliament. The 
leading speakers were Isaac Corry and Henry 
Grattan, and the debate culminated in Corry re- 
marking that Grattan, instead of addressing him, 


actor. 


should, if he had his deserts, be arraigned at a 
felon’s bar. The 
the House than a meeting was arranged, and al- 
though it was pitch dark, the duel was fought, 
with the that 
wound in the left 

On January h, 1765, Lord Byron, a grand- 
uncle of the p killed his friend and neighbor, 
Mr. Chaworth, in a duel at the Star and Garter 
tavern, which stood on the site of the present 
Carlton Club. The two men fought, without 
witnesses, in a room lit only by one rushlight, 
and there was a suspicion of foul play, which 
drove Lord Byron out of society. 


two men had no sooner left 


result 


Corry received a severe 
ari. 


26t 
ot 


He retired to 
Newstead, and having served in his youth as 
lieutenant under Admiral Balechen, he spent the 
remainder of his days in conducting sham fights 
on the lake, between two ‘‘baby forts’’ that he 
had built on the shore and a little vessel he had 
brought on wheels from the coast. 

There is a case on record of a duel having 
been fought from ballgons. It was in 1808, and 
two Frenchmen, had been so 
unfortunate as to fall deeply in love with the 
same woman. The latter was unable to decide 
which of the two she preferred, and could only 
promise to marry whichever of them came off 
victorious in a personal encounter. 


the combatants, 


After some 
1e young men agreed to fight in 
the appointed day two balloons 
urying a duelist with his second. 
The shots were to be fired at the balloons, not at 
the oecupants, 


1 


consideration tl] 
the air, and o1 
went up, each 


ind the result was that one was 
hit and immediately collapsed, the occupants be- 
ing, of course, killed by the fall. 

Another extraordinary duel, which at the time 
created immense sensation, was one in which the 
decision was arrived at, not by swords or pistols, 


but by means The men— 


fa deadly poison. 
who, it is hardly necessary to say, had fallen out 


over a woman—had left the arrangement of details 
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to their seconds, and until they faced each other 
they did not know by what method they were to 
settle their differences. One of the seconds was 
a doctor, and he had made up for the occasion 
four black pellets, all identical in size and shape. 
‘“In one of these,’’ he said, ‘‘I have placed a 
suflicient quantity of prussic acid to cause the al- 
most instantaneous death of anyone who swallows 
it. We will decide by the toss of a coin which of 
you is to have first choice, and you will alter- 
nately draw and swallow a pill until the poison 
shows its effects.’? Two of the pellets were then 
taken as the toss had decided, but without effect 
in either case. ‘‘This time,’’ said the doctor, 
speaking of the two pellets remaining, ‘‘ you 
must both swallow the pill at the same instant.”’ 
The choice was again made, and in a few sec- 
onds one of the men lay dead on the grass. 

A case somewhat akin to this was that in 
which the parties chose between two pistols, one 
only of which was loaded. The choice of the 
weapons was again decided by a toss, and the 
parties, standing within two paces of each other, 
fired simultaneously. One, of course, was killed 
at once ; the other had his face badly scorched 
with gunpowder. 

An extraordinary duel took place in Paris, in 
1361, between a man anda dog! It was of the 
nature of the judicial combat, in which the right 
or wrong of a charge was supposed to be proved 
by the result of a fight for life. A French gen- 
tleman, Aubryde Montdidier, had been mur- 
dered, and his body buried in a wood. His dog 
remained by the grave until forced by hunger to 
leave it. The peculiar actions of the animal in- 
duced some persons to follow it, and the corpse 
of the murdered man was discovered. Some 
time afterward the dog flew at the throat of a 
certain Chevalier Macaire. Suspicion ‘being 
aroused, and the fact coming to the knowledge 
of the king, the dog was brought into court, and 
there, from a crowd of courtiers, the animal 
picked out Macaire and flew savagely at him. 
As Macaire denied the crime, the king ordered 
that it should be left to ‘‘ the judgment of God”’ 
in a duel with the dog. The lists were prepared, 
Macaire was provided with a large stick, and the 
dog with an empty cask to which it could retire 
from assault. But the animal attacked Macaire 
so fiercely as to get him by the throat and fling 
him to the ground, whereupon he confessed the 
crime and implored for pardon. 

The first English dwarf of whom we have any 
authentic history was once engaged in a duel. 
His name was Jeffrey Hudson, and he is said to 
have measured no more than eighteen inches in 


height from his eighth to his thirtieth year; 
after thirty he grew till he reached three feet 
nine inches. When returning from the conti- 
nent he was taken prisoner by Dunkirk priva- 
teers, and subsequently he fell into the hands of 
a Turkish pirate who conveyed him to Barbary. 
Later, he became a captain of horse in the 
royal army, and while in France in attendance 
on the queen, he fought a duel with an English- 
man name Crofts. He was mounted on horse- 
hack to put him on a level with his antagonist, 
whom he shot dead. 

It is strange nowadays to read of the trivial 
matters about which men would fight in the old 
dueling days. In 1827, Major Nash was playing 
a game of whist with Barton, a son-in-law of Ed- 
ward Livingstone, when one of the other players 
asked the question, ‘‘What’s trumps?’ The 
major answered ‘‘ Hearts,’’ while Barton replied 
‘*Diamonds.’’ Angry words followed ; a meet- 
ing was arranged; and the next morning, on 
the dueling-green at Hoboken, the major was 
coolly killed by Barton. During the trial trip 
of a steamer in 1847, a Captain Smith, of the 
114th Foot, challenged General Barty because 
the latter refused to honor a toast in wine. In 
vain the general pleaded that he was under doc- 
tor’s orders not to take stimulants ; the excuse 
was not held valid. The two men met, and al- 
though neither lost his life, the general was so 
severely wounded that for many weeks he was 
not expected to recover. Sterne’s father lost his 
life in consequence of a dispute about the weight 
of a goose; and Colonel Ramsay, of the Scots 
Guards, was challenged, fought, and was killed, 
in consequence of a misunderstanding about an 
order given to a servant. M. Thiers, the Presi- 
dent of the French Republic, once fought a duel 
over a woman, a girl of Aix, whose father had 
come to the conclusion that young Thiers, then 
a student, ought to marry her. The irate pa- 
rent followed the future senator to Paris, and 
gave him the option of an immediate marriage 
or an immediate meeting. Thiers’s account of 
the affair is amusing enough. ‘‘I deemed it 
wiser,’’ he says, ‘‘to spend a few minutes with 
a weapon about which I knew nothing than to 
spend a lifetime with a woman about whom I 
knew a great deal too much.’’ And so the meet- 
ing came off, the opponents standing at twenty 
paces. Thiers’s bullet went nobody knew where ; 
that of the irate parent passed through his hat, 
an inch above his head. Referring to the cir- 
cumstance, ‘‘Cham,’’ in the Petite Preas, after- 
ward remarked : ‘‘ If Thiers had not been so lit- 
tle, he would never have become so great.’’ 

















Duels between women have been by no means 
rare. Chassé, one of the singers of the old 
French Academy, was greatly admired by the 
ladies ; and among other triumphs of the kind, 
he had the distinction of causing a duel between 

Polish and a French woman, who fought with 
pistols in the Bois de Boulogne. The French 
woman was wounded rather seriously, and on her 
recovery was confined in a convent, while her 
adversary was ordered to quit the country. 
Among other instances of duels among women 
may be cited a combat with daggers, which took 
place between the abbess of a convent at Venice 
and a lady who claimed the admiration of a cer- 
tain abbé ; a combat with swords between Ma- 
rotte Beaupré and Catherine de Urlis, actresses 
at the Hotel de Bourgogne, where the duel took 
place on the stage ; and a combat on horseback, 
with pistols, about a grevhound, between two 
women named Mélinte and Prélanie—in which 
Mélinte was wounded. 

The terrible wars of Napoleon put an end, for 
a time, to dueling in France, but the Restoration 
brought it forward again with renewed vigor. 
‘What with social quarrels,’ we read, ‘and 
the political rancor between the Bonapartists 
and the Legitimists, and the international feud 
between Frenchmen and the troops occupying 
France, there was seldom so fine a field for the 
man who wished to pick a quarrel. On the one 
hand, the old officers of Napoleon were driven 
to frenzy by the sight of the officers of the allied 
armies in their capital, and endeavored to avenge 
their defeat in the battlefield by their prowess in 
the Bois de Boulogne. On the other, the young 





Bourbonist courtiers were ready to answer with 
rapier-stab and pistol-bullet to the reproach that, 
for the sake of a dynasty, they had sacrificed 
their country.’’ By-and-by the thing became 
quite ridiculous, owing to its adoption by the 
lower orders during the twenty years which fol- 
lowed Waterloo. What the edicts of kings had 
failed to abolish ran a great risk of dying of ridi- 
cule when rival grocers took to calling each other 
out, and a bathkeeper sent a challenge to a 
crockeryman for having sold him a damaged 
stove! Disputes of every kind were reduced to 
the same foolish arbitrament. We read of critics 
firing four shots at each other to decide the rela- 
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tive merits of the classical and romantic schools 
of fiction. Dumas fights Gaillardet, the play- 
wright, and in endeavoring to decide the author- 
ship of one drama runs the risk of being an 
actor in another. Finally, at Bordeaux, we have 
the case of a captain of dragoons going out with 
an old-clothes man, and narrowly escaping lynch- 
ing at the hands of infuriated friends of the 
Israelite ! 


There was a duel fought in Ireland as lately 
as 1851, between the Mayor of Sligo and a law- 
yer, but no blood was drawn on the occasion. 


In the same year two Frenchmen fought a duel 
at Egham, in Surrey, which was equally harm- 
less. The last duel fought in England between 
British subjects took place on May 20th, 1845, 
at Southsea, between Captain Seton, of the 11th 
Hussars, and Lieutenant Hawkey, of the Royal 
Marines, arising out of attentions paid by the 
former to the wife of the latter. They fired at 
fifteen paces, and in the second round Captain 
Seton fell mortally wounded. On July 16th, 
1846, Lieutenant Hawkey, surrendering to take 
his trial, was arraigned before Mr. Baron Platt 
for the wilful murder of Captain Seton. The 
jury returned a verdict of ‘‘ Not Guilty,’’ and 
Lieutenant Hawkey was afterward restored to 
his commission in the army. The last duel on 
record fought by a British subject took place on 
October 22d, 1862, at St. Germain, between Mr. 
Dillon, editor of Le Sport, and the Due de Gram- 
mont Cadérousse, in which the former was mor- 
tally wounded 

Dueling on bicycles is reported to be a new 
diversion in Spain. Two members of the bi- 
eyele club of Granada recently met in a knife 
duel, which is probably the first encounter of 
the kind ever fought upon wheels. Accompa- 
nied by their seconds, they wheeled out some dis- 
tance on the road to Malaga, to a secluded spot. 
There, posted seven hundred feet apart, at a 
sign they wheeled toward each other, each di- 
recting his machine with the left hand, and 
brandishing in the right that terrible knife of 
Spain, the ja. At the first clash Perez 
pierced the left arm of Moreno, but at the third 
encounter Moreno thrust his knife into Perez's 
right breast. In a few minutes the latter died 
of internal hemorrhage. 
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From the Painting by Carlton A. Smith. 


‘* BREAKFAST OVER, GRACE IS SAID,”’ 
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Les 


By MARY SOMMERVILLE anp MARTH RK BANKS. 

Fark and sweet were the flowers in the morn- and her affection for nearly all living -things, 
ing sunshine, but no fairer nor sweeter than was Elizabeth felt no great respect for the lively 
Elizabeth herself, as she came down the walk in geese of the miller. 
front of her grandfather’s cottage, in her pretty ‘They but noisy birds,’’ she would say : 
print frock and with the roses in her cheeks, ‘‘always stalking round and making a fuss 
which in some sly manner had sprung up there about nothing. There is old Tappy now, trying 
long before any of their rivals had thought of to look as wise as an owl, and vet I venture to 
blooming in the garden. believe that she has not a single idea in her 

Down in the heart of Pennsylvania, in the head.”’ 
first quarter of the present century, lived Eliza- ‘* Like some silly lasses that I have seen,”’ the 
beth with her grandfather and her grandmother, grandfather would teasingly reply, ‘‘ with their 
in the small house near the woods on the bank empty little pates in the clouds, and they them- 
of a brawling creek, not far from the village of selves hardly aware where they-are or what they 
Bellefonte, lving under the shadow of Bald are doing.’ 

Eagle Mountain. The name of Bellefonte had Then would Elizabeth blush and hang her 
been given to the town by Elizabeth’s grand- giddy little head, for well she knew that she was 
mother, in honor of the magnificent spring sometimes more given to dreaming than to do- 
bright, cool, fresh, sparkling and never-failing- ing; but her grandfather would then laugh 
that bubbled up on the edge of the village. within himself, and relentingly pat the glowing 

On the opposite shore of the creek stood the cheek of his granddaughter, for it must be ac- 
old mill, with its whizzing, hurrving wheels, knowledged that he was of private opinion that 
grinding away day by day in order to supply the she was the cleverest girl in the county, even 
good people of the town with their daily bread, though he did liken her to the geese and twit 
and hard by was the humble home of the miller, her with being a sad romp, whose skirts grew a 
David Crew, where he and his wife lived by deal faster than her dignity. 
themselves, with only a flock of geese for com- On this special morning grandfather was at 
pany. It was awild, lonely spot, but Elizabeth’s the garden gate, preparing to mount old Ben, 
Quaker cousins were over in the town, within the faithful horse that carried him on many a 


walking distance, and Elizabeth seldom sighed jaunt round the country. Grandfather and Ben 
for other companions. Indeed, her grandmother were now bound on an expedition to look after 
thought that she was almost too fond of wander- the men who were at work on the new canal, of 
ing round in the sole society of her own feelings which grandfather was the surveyor. It was a 
and fancies, and that of the dumb creatures two-days’ journey to this point of observation 
about her, for a young maid who was of a mind and back again, so grandmother and Elizabeth, 
to become a thrifty, able housewife, and she did and Woolly, the small black maid, would be 
her best to lure the girl’s thoughts and footsteps left to themselves for the night. But they had 
into more practical, domestic paths. no thought of danger. They had never been 


But, in spite of her love of out-of-door life molested in their nook in the shelter of the 
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forest, and women and young folk were brave 
and daring in those pioneer times. 

‘*Now, grandfather,’’ said Elizabeth, kissing 
her grandfather good-by, ‘‘be sure to bring me 
a bonny bunch of crab-apple blossoms, as well 
as the hank of yarn of which I spoke to you, 
and if you stop at John’s house tell his wife that 
[ should be pleased to have the pattern of the 
pelisse that Sarah Blake lent her. And, oh, 
vrandfather, your next trip will be to Phila- 
delphia, and you are to take me with you, are 
you not? And then I shall see something of 
the world of which I have heard so much and 
know so little. And the money to convey me 
on my journey is even now in the house with 
the rest that vou brought home lately, is it not, 
dear grandfather ?”’ 

‘*Yes, chatterbox,’’ returned the grandfather, 
jocosely, pinching the dimpled chin so near at 
hand; ‘‘but see to it that your brains go not 
wool-gathering, and let it slip through your fin- 
gers ere you can put it to use.”’ 

With a little laugh. as Elizabeth drew herself 
up in dignified protest against his insinuation, 
the grandfather waved farewell to his wife in the 
doorway, and, jumping upon his saddle, the 
active old man rode away, muttering to himself: 
‘“\ hank of blossoms, a yarn pelisse, and a pat- 
tern of crab-apples.’’ Perhaps the good grand- 
father was slightly absent-minded himself on 
some occasions. 

Elizabeth stood gazing after the horse and its 
rider until they vanished round the curve in the 
road by the great oak tree. Then she turned 
and glanced across the stream toward the mill. 
The miller was leaning out of the upper half of 
the mill-door, his arms resting on the lower half. 

‘‘The top of the morning to you, Miss Eliza- 
beth,’? he called out. ‘‘Do you know d’ve 
found the nest of the old goose I’ve been hunt- 
ing so long? It was in the crotch of a willow at 
the lower end of the dam. Step over and take a 
look at it.”’ 

Elizabeth was about to trip lightly across the 
bridge that led to the mill, when she was hailed 
by a voice from the kitchen, reminding her that 
life is not all play, even on a merry May morn- 
ing. 

‘Elizabeth! Elizabeth!’ cried the grand- 
mother, ‘‘there is a large ironing to do, and we 
are late at setting about it. Come, little idler, 
to your task.’’ 

‘‘ But it’s such a lovely day !’’ sighed the girl, 
slowly entering the room, and casting many a 
longing glance backward, silently wishing that 
she were a bird or a leaf that could let the rain 


do its washing and leave the smoothing process 
to the wind and the sunshine. ‘‘ But if I am 
diligent this morning, grandmother, I suppose 
that I may go into town this afternoon to see 
Mary Anne.” 

“Yes, yes, child; but now we must make 
haste, or else noon will be here before we have 
finished all that we have on hand,’’ responded 
the grandmother, laying generous batches of 
dough into the bread-baskets to rise and make 
ready for baking. 

When the clock struck twelve the last piece of 
snowy linen was hung up to air on the line 
stretched across the kitchen, and when the traces 
of the midday meal were cleared away, Elizabeth 
tied on her sunbonnet and started for the village. 
Of course she had to pause for a moment at the 
spring, for she could never pass it by unheeded ; 
but a little later she was with her cousins in an 
old garden, sleepy with sunshine and fragrant 
with blossoms. 

What with gossiping over Elizabeth’s coming 
flight from the home nest and the relating of 
stories by Mary Anne from a delightfully fascin- 
ating book that she had come across—but which 
her mother had withdrawn from her ere she had 
fathomed half of its fascinations—the afternoon 
skipped by all too quickly. 

Elizabeth suddenly realized the lateness of the 
hour, and hastened away, but it was growing 
dark as she pressed into the shade of the pine 
woods beyond the spring, and she was consider- 
ably startled when she observed in the path 
ahead of her the figure of an unknown man, 
who, when he heard the approaching footsteps, 
dodged behind the trunk of a tree, as though 
fearful of discovery. 

‘* Dear me,’’ thought Elizabeth, ‘‘ who is that? 
It must be a beggar or a tramp, unless it is a 
king or a lord in disguise. Anyway, it’s best to 
avoid him. There, he has turned off to the 
right, so Ill hurry along as fast as I can.”’ 

In another moment she saw her grandmother 
coming to meet her. Elizabeth threw her arms 
round the old lady’s neck in an ecstasy of joy 
and relief, and confided the story of her vision 
and her fright. Grandmother looked a little 
worried. 

‘*T almost wish that you had brought William 
home with you to spend the night,’’ she said, 
as she latched the garden gate behind herself 
and Elizabeth. ‘‘ Woolly says that there is a 
fox prowling round, also. 


You must shut up 
the chickens with more than usual caution. 
David went away for the afternoon, too, and will 
not be back until late this evening. Do you run 

















THE 


Elizabeth, and 
see that the geese are 
in the the 
house, lest they be in 


over, 


pen near 
peril, and drop a word 
to his wife, poor lame 
Susan, to charge David 
to keep his ears open 
for anyone who may 
to-night. 
However, I think that 
really little 
Thi 


was probably a 


he abroad 


we have 
to fear. stranger 
trav- 
eler, going through the 
country on foot.’’ 
Elizabeth flew away 
to do her grandmoth- 


er’s bidding; — but, 
while securing the 
fowls from surprise, 


she fell to wondering 
the that 
she had encountered, 
and to 


about man 


weaving ro- 
mances in her cus- 
tomary fashion, and 


not once did she reeall 
to memory the orders 


about the miller’s 
geese. Tlie moon was 
climbing the skies 


** ELIZABETH DREW 


when she went upstairs 
to go to bed, and when she walked to the window 
for a parting glimpse of the world without, she 
fancied that she beheld a man slink across the 
road and hide himself in the woods beyond. 

‘*Tt’s just nervousness that makes me imagine 
that I find strange things everywhere now,’’ she 
assured herself, to stifle a little spasm of alarm, 
and, with a light laugh at her own notions, she 
sprang into bed, and had soon lost herself and 
her troubles in dreamland. But after an hour 
or two of sleep, she was calied back to real life. 
She awoke suddenly to desery somebody stand- 
ing by her window. 

‘Who's there ?’’ 
tones. 

ot ee 


whisper. 


she demanded, in quavering 


replied her grandmother, in a 
‘ T heard the sound of whistling, and 
I stole in here to peer out on this side of the 
house, and here is a man walking up and down 
the road. He is trying, perhaps, to find out if 
about, or else wishes to signal 
There, do you hear him ?”’ 
Elizabeth was at the window in 


there is a man 
to some accomplice. 


a triee, and 
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HIS INSINUATION,”’ 


UP IN DIGNIFIED ‘TES! 
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she could plainly discern a tall figure creeping 
stealthily in through the gate. 

“Oh, why 
without a m 


was I so foolish as to stay here 
'? said grandmother, catching 
‘We cannot protect ourselves, and 


there is one shutter in the parlor that is not 


her breath. 


the white rose-bush has grown 
t holds it open. There, he is at 
now, and will soon make an 


closed, beeaust 
in so far that 
the other window 
attempt at the one behind the rose-bush.”’ 
Grandmother had in her hand a small calico 
tucked beneath the mattress of 
the bed, and then she began to push some of 


bag, which she 


the heavy, old-fashioned mahogany furniture 
against the door of the room. 

x Woolly is safe 
attic,’’ 
something that thi 


enough in her corner in the 
indmother, ‘* but we must have 
is after. I will fling 
and we must scream for help. 


said 
rascal 


up the window 


David must have returned by this time, and 
mayhap he will hear us, and come to our rescue. 
You spoke to Susan of this matter, did you not, 


Elizabeth ?’’ 
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“DODGED BEHIND THE TRUNK OF A TREE, AS THOUGH 


Elizabeth flushed scarlet, and let her head 
fall upon her breast, like a rose bending on its 
stalk. 

‘‘T did truly forget to do so, grandmother,’’ 
she faltered. 

‘““Then your heedlessness may have cogt you 
your trip,’’ replied the grandmother, more se- 
verely than was her wont, ‘and it may be we 
shall lose our lives. The villain may intend to 
murder us, for all that we ean tell,’ finished the 
poor lady, in desperation. ‘‘ But now for as 
loud a shout as we can raise.”’ 

‘* Help! help!’ The words rang out upon the 
night air, but the creek went babbling on its 
noisy course, with no consideration for the 
frightened, defenseless beings who were endeav- 
oring to drown its clatter with their own. The 
robber shrank back from the house at sound of 
the outcry, but as no response came to the ap- 
peal, he returned the more boldly to the attack. 
Again arose the cries, louder and more beseech- 
ing than before. The intruder had found the 
unfastened shutter, and had made his way 


through the window 
into the parlor. Oh, 
would no aid come! 

All. at once, from 
across the water, came 
an answer. It was the 
shrill scream of the mil- 
ler’s geese. Elizabeth 
thought that she could 
recognize Tappy’s pecu- 
liar note above the other 
shrieks. Something 
Was awake. Something 
had heard the supplica- 
tions of the besieged, 
even were it only a 
flock of stupid geese. 
Again grandmother and 
Elizabeth shouted, and 
again came the squawk, 
squawk, in reply. The 
invader had evidently 
not failed to note the 
clamor in the distance, 
for his footfalls could 
no longer be heard on 
the floor below. Oh, 
would David be 
aroused ! 

Yes, there was a hal- 
loo from the opposite 
shore, and once more 
FEARFUL OF DISCOVERY.” the voices at the win- 
dow pleaded for succor. Then there was the re- 
port of a shot. The man in the parlor of the dis- 
turbed household had his ears on the alert. He 
waited for no parly or plunder. He scuttled 
across the room, jumped from the open window, 
and tore off for the woods. An instant later Da- 
vid came flying up to the house, with his gun 
over his shoulder, and there were excited expla- 
nations, thanks and congratulations then. David 
had found Tappy alone by his doorstep when he 
reached home that night, and he had hunted up 
the other geese and locked them into the pen 
under his bedroom window. Soon afterward he 
had fallen into a heavy slumber, from which he 
had been awakened by the cackling of his geese. 
Thinking that a fox was among them, he had 
gone out to attend to him with a little powder 
and shot ; and then, catching the sounds of dis- 
tress from the other sides of the creek, he had 
the satisfaction of chasing away a more wily and 
more wicked old fox from more valuable prey. 

The miller stayed on guard between the twe 
houses for the remainder of the night, but there 
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was no further annoyance, and the following 
evening grandfather was again with his family, 
listening to a thrilling account of the midnight 
adventure 

‘The scamp must have had some suspicion of 
the extra money in the house,’’ said grandfather, 
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neither spoke 
until they had left the 
beautiful city, with its 
avenue of palms, its rose- 
covered and its 
quaint mixture of ancient 
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word 
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far behind them. 
Then, at length, said 
Ramon: “It is three leagues now. Shall we 


rest ?”’ 

‘La Vega not this night save in the 
shelter of her own home by the arrovo.”’ 

Ramon grunted his guttural assent and moved 
steadily forward. The miles they had journeyed 
under the had not apparently fatigued 
either in the least, though this new sense of pain 
which turned Tulita faint and then had 
really hindered her movements somewhat. Com- 
monly it was not Ramon who was the leader on 
any trail, and it fretted her proud spirit that he 
should be even under these circumstances. 

The girl spoke again and petulantly : 

‘Thou makest waste of strength, tio 
(uncle mine). There are still two hours before 
the break of Navidad. We can be at our prayers 
long by that time.’’ 


rests 


stars 


now 


mio 


‘* And Tulita tarries for her own hurt as she 
would not for that of another. While the night 
wanes, the wound swells.”’ 

‘* Let it swell, then, since it pains nobody save 
thy princess.”’ 

‘*Tulita asks the impossible. 
meet thee at thy own threshold.’’ 

The old man made a profound reverence and 


Ramon will 
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shrewdly shaking his head. ‘ But, heyday, lass, 
so the geese were ahead of vou for once !”’ 
Elizabetl 
tle glance fi 


“The ge 


gave her grandfather a shy, arel: lit- 
mi under her eyelashes. 

had more wit than I thought.”’ 
| | will never despise them again.” 


s¢ 


she said, ° 


” 
_- 
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PHE ARROY 


leaped forward 
soft echo of his moceasined feet on the dry sward 
disturbed the silence of the night, then all wax 
still. 

When she 
Tulita knelt down upon the herbage and raised 
her eyes skyward 


For a few seconds longer the 


was sure that she was quite alone 


If she were praying, she ut- 
tered no sound, and her injured arm hung limply 
by her side ; but she rose again, after a moment, 
| rapidly forward as if refreshed, with 
a light upon her countenance that outshone the 
stars. 

‘* Friend 
fair pale-fa 


and presse 


She called me friend! She, the 
to whom fate has given all that 
Fate? Is not fate the 
And she was just, as he is just. 
Maybe it is she and I, daughters both of this fair 


land, who shall clasp hands at last in peace! 


should have been mine. 


Great Spi it 


Home now 
A litth 
bordered rr 


ind rest for this degrading pain !”’ 
r, and she had reached the osier- 
vo where, amid a cluster of low, 
is one slightly better than the rest, 

r people for the use of their prin- 
cess alone. ‘ 

On the threshold, as he had promised, was 
Ramon waitil 
of dry tul 
clay, but 


adobe huts 
set apart | 


He had made ready a bundle 
eds and a moist plaster of native 
s manner was almost deprecating, 
even thoug! 

To Tulita 


should suff 


his object was to relieve her pain. 

it had seemed an indignity that she 
rany physical ill. From her infaney 
she had been trained to hardness and exposure, 
had ever touched her. It was 
with a shudder of repugnance, almost of refusal, 
that she lo 
had made. 


and no diseass 
‘ked upon the preparations Ramon 
Then she rallied and was her proud 
self again. 


* Begun in the October number 
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‘*Tt will not heal without all this, tio mio?’ 
she asked, quietly. 

‘Tt will heal, surely ; but forever after will 
the Princess de la Vega walk the earth like a bird 
which the hunter has snared in its youth.”’ 

‘‘TLet it be soon done, then,’’ she said, and 
bared her swollen arm to the shoulder. 

Few trained surgeons could have handled such 
an injured limb more deftly and tenderly than 
old Ramon. Indeed, he would far sooner have 
endured the hurt himself than that any such 
blemish should come upon his beloved Tulita, 
his relative and hereditary princess, the very last 
of their race. 

He brought the experience of a lifetime to bear 
upon the task, which was performed in the silent 
secrecy of Tulita’s own dwelling, and by the fit- 
ful glow of a burning rush dipped in some sort 
of oil. When it was over, the princess lay upon 
her rude bed in the hut corner, with a weighty 
mass of fast-hardening clay clasping her aching 
arm like a vise, and with a faintness creeping 
over her that frightened even old Ramon. 

‘* Listen, Tulita, my daughter. I will watch 
beside thee always, till thou art able once again 
to walk over thy plains free as thou hast always 
been. No other shall come near thee—not one 
of the chattering women. When thou art hungry 
I will feed thee, and I will bring milk for thy 
thirst. When thou callest me I shall hear—al- 
ways. La Vega may rest in peace ; and, before 
I go, drink this.’’ 

The old man held a cup of some Indian-brewed 
cordial toward her. 
her sound hand, 
said, simply : 





She took it obediently with 
and drank it all. Then she 


‘‘ It is well. Let Ramon go and keep his word. 
Not one must see Tulita thus. 
her father in the tribe. 
lita never forgets.’ 

The rude door of the hut opened and closed, 
leaving the Indian girl alone to keep her Christ- 
mas festival in her proud solitude of pain. But 
outside the threshold old Ramon spread his 
blanket, and remained for many days a barrier 
between the princess and the curious women of 
her tribe, with their reiterated question : 

‘‘What happened to La Vega on ‘ Noche Buena’ 
in the town, that she hides her face in shame 
and makes no fiesta for her people as the good 
people bade ?”’ 

‘‘When Tulita keeps silence it is not for Ra- 
mon to talk. Get you all back to your baskets 
and your babies, and leave in peace the one 
maiden in the world ‘an yet hold her 
tongue.”’ 


She understands 
She is grateful, and Tu- 


who 
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Then, grown careless in security, it may be, 
this tireless guardian, under cover of the night- 
time, stretched his cramped limbs in a long run 
over the plains. As he went an old squaw, more 
wakeful than the rest, crept softly to the door of 
the adobe hut and peeped cautiously in. 

‘*Tulita! Tulita! light of our darkness, what 
ails thee to hide from us so?’ 

There was no answer. Emboldened by the si- 
lence, the woman entered. The moonlight shone 
through the doorway and lighted the narrow in- 
terior. The pallet of rushes and fern leaves was 
neatly piled in its corner; Tulita’s blanket lay 
folded on its foot, but the hut was empty. 


CHAPTER IY. 


ON THE HOME ROAD, 


‘*Come, daughter, please to eat your supper. 
We must finish and be off. There is no moon- 
light to guide us, and we have a couple of hours’ 
hard riding if we would reach home before mid- 
night. Unless, indeed, you’d rather go out by 
the ‘ owl train’ with Gaspar and the parcels.’’ 

‘‘But you, dad, dear? Which do you pre- 
fer ?”’ 

‘* When did I ever choose a railway train if a 
horse’s back would answer? Only, remember, 
this is your own Noche Buena. I am in your 
hands to dispose of exactly as you will, from 
buying Navajo blankets to bailing our Digger 
Indians from the lock-up.”’ 

‘‘Now, dad, they were not ‘Diggers.’ You 
know that! The old man was tall and stately, 
and the girl—why, Tulita is beautiful! A Dig- 
ger, indeed! I’ve often heard that girl called 
‘royal,’ and I believe she is. That her ancestors 
had a deal better right to California than we 
have. That for your Digger! But are the horses 
quite all right? Are neither of them the worse 
for their fright down town ?”’ 

‘‘No worse, but rather more restless. That's 
one reason their owners should take the non- 
sense out of them by a sharp trot to Santa 
Paula.”’ 

‘‘T’m glad you'd rather ride—this way. I 
had, of course. That goes without saying, and 
I’m quite ready.”’ 

As she spoke, Patience rose from the hotel 
table and crossed the great dining-room with 
that alert decision of movement that was so like 
her father’s own. He followed, pausing only to 
return the salutations and greetings—-most of 
them obsequious—that attended their short 


passage to the street. 
3ut the manner of both was far simpler and 
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more natural than that of the two servants who 
waited their coming on the curbstone, holding 
either one of the horses which had created such 
excitement in the business quarter an hour or 
two before 

‘Ah, Gaspar, is Blanco ready to behave him- 
self at last?’ asked Patience, barely touching 
with her foot the palm of her attendant’s hand 
as he swung her to her saddle. 

Gaspar was in holiday attire, and the height 
of importance. He was devoted to his mistress, 
but his v nity was extreme, and he could not 
lose this opportunity of displaving his grandeur 
He swelled his chest, 


covered’ with a crimson velvet waistcoat, till he 


to an admiring public. 


reminded Patience of nothing so much as one 
of the Bantam roosters at home on the ranch. 
Then he placed his hand over his heart and 
bowed rev rentially. 

‘Blanco will have the honor to serve the 
senorita well.” 

‘ You silly, good Gaspar "? laughed Patience, 
under her breath. ‘‘ Why don’t you answer in 
just every-day plain English? But, anyhow, 
you'll take good care of all the parcels, won't 
you? And as you'll be at Santa Paula long be- 
fore we are, please put everything into the great 
drawing-room and turn the key of its door. 
Don’t let a single person go peeping, Gaspar 
boy, if you would have me enjoy my Christmas. 
Besides, I warn you. If you let out my secrets 
beforehand, your own Navidad gifts will be 
wanting.”’ 

‘“‘T kiss the feet of my mistress, but Gaspar 
betrays no trust. In that he is different from 
some others—less fortunate,’’ with which the 
Spaniard fixed a stern eye upon old Tomas, who 
had been less favored with commissions than 
himself. 

Tomas flushed, but he tossed his head haugh- 
tily ; and, foreseeing some little difficulties by 
the way, when these two should have gained the 
seclusion of the late train that would bear them 
over his private road to Santa Paula, Mr. Eliot’s 
kind heart interfered. 

‘‘ Here, Tomas, you can take care of this for 
me. I shall not need it, only pay a few tips to 
the hotel servants, please. You know the usual 
amounts. Then hand it to me at the ranch.”’ 

It was Tomas’s turn to bridle and glow with 
pride, and Mr. Eliot’s peculiar action was not so 
foolish as it might have seemed to any stranger. 
He had, indeed, forgotten the favors he had 
meant to bestow, and he would have answered 
for Tomas’s honesty as positively as his own. 
The purse held an uncounted sum, not especially 


t 


large, but which Mr. Eliot would not need on his 
homeward ride, and money he rarely carried 
about his person. But whatever amount th« 
purse contained he knew would be returned to 
him, minus the deductions he had authorized 
made. 

‘“Won't you give Tomas your purse, too, 
Pat?’ he asked, pleased to see that he had al- 
ready giver isure to a faithful attendant. 

‘Will vou have it, Caballero?’ asked the girl, 
merrily, and tossed a very flat little bag into the 
outstretched hand. ‘‘ Look first and see!’ 

d and opened the bag. Not a 
cent was within, and, shaking its emptiness 
tragically al the pavement with that extrava- 
to which his race was given, he 


Tomas bows 


gance of gesturt 
gravely clos 

A laugh aros 
it subsided 


t and placed it in his bosom. 
at the pantomime, and before 
riders had passed swiftly down 
vard that suburban road which led 
rolling lands to the vast hacienda 
(estate) of Santa Paula, their home. 


the street t 
over miles 


Mr. Eliot rode in silence, which, for some 


time, his daughter respected. He was a busy 
man, working always with that clear brain of his 
at one or other of his gigantic enterprises and 
keeping always a complete record of each in 
his mental storehouse. It was his theory that 
a man who had been so singularly prospered as 
he had been owed all his time to the world, and 
his own private life was a simple and unselfish 
one, 

But finally Patience could endure the silence 
no longer. She was excited by her trip into 
town and its incidents, and eager to discuss them 
with her father. 

“Is it to be a quiet ride all the way, dad, 
dear? Are you very busy thinking? Can’t you 
take a real holiday just for to-night ?”’ 

‘Thanks, daughter. I promised you all this 
Christmastide, didn’t 1? And you do well to 
remind me if | break my wérd. Talk away 
now, Pat. Dad is all attention.’’ 

‘Well, then, where do you suppose that Tu- 
lita lives?’ 

‘T couldn’ t She had a different 
appearance from the ordinary Indians we meet 
on the plains, yet I do not know of auy such 
race or family as hers on the mountains here- 
about. She hada more cultivated speech than 
common with her class. 
interested in her ?”’ 

‘‘Tam. I cannot keep her out of mind. I’ve 
been trying to think of the things I want to do 
to-morrow, and all that, but every few seconds 
Tulita’s sad, proud face comes between me and 


suppose.’ 


And are you so greatly 
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my thoughts, and I can’t help it. Oh, I wish 
there wasn’t suck a thing as anybody—not a 
single body—being poor and unhappy. Un- 


less 





‘Unless what, dear ?’’ 

‘I had the power to make them all glad 
again. And Tulita must be very, very poor, | 
should think, to be willing to handle snakes for 
a living. Why, I wouldn’t touch one for any- 
thing if I could help it. Whenever I think of 
how they crawled upon me when she was thrown 
down beside me it makes me shudder and feel 
ill. Ugh!’ 

* Don’t think of them, Pat. In any case she 
assured you that they were harmless ; that their 
fangs—if they were ever of the venomous sort— 
had been removed. But the Indians understand 
nature and how to deal with animals of every 
kind better than we do, with all our civilization. 
One thing vou cando, The next time you see Tu- 
lita on the street you can make her a present.”’ 

“Hm! 
the street She was awfully of- 
fended at being accused of thieving.’’ 


I fecl as if she would never go upon 
like that again. 


‘*Well she might be if she were innocent. 
teal scoundrels are all too plenty in this world, 

and God pity the soul that is unjustly accused !”’ 

There was such an earnest ring to Mr. Eliot’s 
voice that it surprised his daughter well, though 
she supposed she knew all his Ways, 

“Why, dad, how strongly vou speak ! 
you, too, really felt sorry for Tulita.”’ 

‘Ido. Assuredly.”’ 

‘* But she is an ‘Injun’!”’ 
chievously. 

** And dad doesn’t hanker for her race. True 
enough ; but whatever the skin that covers the 
flesh, human nature is pretty much the same. 
It’s an awful thing for her to bear away into’the 
future the thought that there is anvwhere in the 
world a person who believes her a thief. That is 
if she is not one.”’ 


As if 


said the girl, mis- 


‘Dad, you are always so strong on that point. 
You so continually warn me against unjust judg- 
ment. Did you ever know anybody you cared 
for who was unjustly accused of any crime ?”’ 

Mr. Eliot halted so suddenly that Negro settled 
on his haunches. At the same instant he caught 
Blanco’s rein, and, drawing so close to his 
daughter's side that he could see her face dis- 
tinctly, despite the dimness of the night, he 
scrutinized it earnestly. 

** Patience, what makes vou ask that question ? 
Has anyone been talking to you of these things ?”’ 

‘“Why, dad, no; certainly not. Only you. 
Other people don’t seem to care how much they 
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hurt their neighbors by idle gossip. But you 
are always so thoughtful; and to-night, even 
about an Indian girl whom you don’t think is 
more than ordinary, you seem mote earnest than 
ever. That made me wonder; but I shall re- 
I think I would die 
if anybody accused me of theft.”’ 

‘‘No; you would live and prove them wrong.”’ 

‘So shall my Tulita do.”’ 

‘*T hope so, but don’t set your heart upon this 
new protéqée, You have enough without her al- 
Besides, in the natural course of things, 
may never see 


member, don’t you fear ! 


ready. 
you her again. Guilty or not 
guilty, the streets of Los Angeles will not be 
tempting show-ground for her and her father 
again very soon.”’ 

‘But you said I could give her a present.’’ 

‘*T was thinking more of diverting your mind 
than of really doing that. I hated to see you 
troubled about her.”’ 

‘‘T have a notion that a present would seem 
an insult to her—after all this.’’ 

‘‘And I have a notion that we are ‘making a 
mountain out of a mole hill.’ 
a trivial one. 


The incident was 
We have let it take altogether too 
strong a hold upon our minds. Train yourself 
to keep the just proportion of things, my little 
girl. Thus you will save yourself a deal of need- 
less worry.”’ 

“Tl try. Only this isn’t going to be as trivial 
as you think—seems to me. I know I shall see 
Tulita again, though I don’t know when or where. 
I have faith in her. I believe she is noble as she 
is certainly beautiful, even though she is but an 
‘Injun.’ But what shall you do about the dia- 
mond, dad, dear ?’’ 

‘‘After a reasonable time, if it is not found, I 
will make good the loss.’’ 

‘Ts it worth a great deal ?”’ 

** Yes,”’ 

‘*Then you must please consider it my Christ- 
mas present, and not give me any other.  In- 
deed, Pd rather have that—I mean I'd rather 
know that Tulita was free to-morrow than have 
anything else you could give me. Wasn’t it too 
bad her arm was broken ?”’ 

‘Yes, certainly ; but, Pat, do you know that 
you're a regular ‘ Yankee’ for asking questions ? 
Now, for a change, I'll ask one myself. Can you 
beat me to the Fairy Spring?’ 

‘Tf Blanco’s himself, ves. 
try. 


In any case [Il 
Give the word, please.’’ 


‘Ts vour saddle tight ?”’ 

‘As a drum,”’ Patience answered. 

‘* Get into line, then. 
fantastics, if you please.”’ 


Hi, there, Negro! No 
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For, appearing to scent some sport ahead, and 
tired of the slow pace they had been traveling, 
—or that seemed slow to this spirited creature 





Mr. Eliot’s black mount was giving his rider con- 
siderable trouble to get him down to a smooth 
trot. 

Presently, however, after a little of the over- 
flowing life had been worked out of the thorough- 
bred’s shapely legs, he fell into the graceful, 
measured motion to which he had been trained, 
and which had already been adopted by his 
milk-white mate. 
rang out clearly : 


Then the ranchman’s voice 
‘“TIn line now! One—two—off !’ 

Racing in such dimness of light, over such a 
soft and sometimes treacherous road, would seem 
perilous to many good riders ; but to these two, 
whose lives were half passed in the saddle, the 
danger was just sufficiently present to give zest 
to the contest. 

“Off! you splendid Blanco! And not even 
my beloved dad shall drink first at the Fairy 
Spring !”’ 

Neck and neck they shot out into the night. 
They were sure of themselves, sure of their steeds, 
sure of the road home; but they knew nothing 
at all of the danger which awaited them at that 
lovely spot on the foothill trail which bore so ro- 
mantic a name. 

For the Fairy Spring was known through all 
that great countryside. Many the man and 
beast whose thirst had been slaked by its icv, 
exhilarating waters ; but woe to those who 
should ride and drink that night ! 


CHAPTER VY. 
\ CURBSTONE MERCHANT. 

AmoneG the motley crowd of foreigners and na- 
tives which thronged Los Angeles’s street on that 
Christmas Eve, at the time of the accident to the 
Princess Tulita before the jeweler’s store, none 
attracted more attention than a solitary figure, 
which kept to the curbstone and towered head 
and shoulders above all others. 

This was an Indian, who, disdaining any of 
the modern ‘‘ improvements ”’ in the manner of 
clothing, such as his race are fond of adopting, 
stood distinguished by the barbaric simplicity 
of his attire. His buckskin shirt and leggings 
displayed his svmmetry of body, but were un- 
adorned by any fantastic fringes or embroideries. 
His feet were shod in serviceable moccasins, 
which yet rendered his tread noiseless. He car- 
ried a blanket over one shoulder and upon the 
other a lot of bows and arrows. His head was un- 


covered, and his dark, slightly waving hair fell 
to his shoulders, save that the sealp lock had 
been twisted into a coil, through which a single 
broken arrow had been lightly thrust. 

Yet proud and noble as was his aspect, he 
bore a nickname that suggested a character 
quite the reverse, and he had been for some 
time under the surveillance of the police, 
though, perhaps, unjustly so. Traces of his 
presence had been found many times in street 
brawls and saloon escapades, but he eluded 
actual connection with all. It was as if he 
contented himself with inspiring others with 
lawlessness ; and the worst that could be proven 
against him was that he was too fond of “ fire 
water,’’ and had sometimes to be lodged in the 
lock-up over night. 

On the other hand, he was useful in several 
ways. No person in the region had ever earned 
so much of the public money in slaughtering 
coyotes and gophers as he, and from this came 
the name by which he was familiarly known— 
‘Coyote Jack.”’ 
and out of tl 


He rode a sturdy broncho in 
e city, and nobody knew just 
where his home was. Like Tulita, he was ‘ just 
one of those Indians,’ and few gave him further 
thought. 


Yet in his breast were all the human passions 
that moved his white-skinned neighbors, and 
his feelings were just then profoundly stirred by 
the misfortunes of ‘‘ the princess.’? He did not 
heed the salutations of his usual customers—the 
street gamins—and not till a party of tourists 
had accosted him for the third time did he rouse 
himself from the reverie into which he had 
fallen. 

Then he heard a lady’s voice saying : 

‘Speak to him again, Clotilde. I must have 
one of those bows, if they are for sale. Touch 
his arm—that will make him attend to vou. 
That is, if he is really alive and not just a 
wooden image like a tobacconist’s sign.”’ 

At that the ‘‘ wooden image ’’ became so sud- 
denly and so completely alive that Mrs. Rutger 
drew back in her carriage—frightened. She for- 
got that she was in the midst of a civilized popu- 
lace, and for a moment only remembered all the 
tales of Wild Western-ness that she had ever 
heard. She looked askance at the arrow thrust 
in the Indian’s sealp lock, and furtively felt of 
her own. Then she and he came to their senses 
at the same instant ; and if he did not echo her 
amused laugh he, at least, smiled gravely in re- 
sponse, and made a respectful salutation. 

‘Will the lady care to examine my wares ?”’ 

Mrs. Rutger started again. This time in sur- 
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MONTHLY. 


‘‘Then I shall be delighted 
to buy. Please show them to 
me and explain all about them. 
I used to know a bit about 
archery—fashionable archery, 
that is—and I thought our 
bows were something tremen- 
dous. These, though—please 
lift one and show me how to 
hold it.”’ 

The Indian complied, turn- 
ing slightly about on the curb- 
and 
to a level with his eye as if 
poised for flight. 

“Oh, how I wish I could 
see you shoot at something ! 
But, of course, that couldn't 
be here. Well, never mind. 
I’m glad to have met you. [ll 
take that one 
—and these others, for myself. 
You hold them, Clotilde, while 
I get out the money.’’ 

Coyote Jack was cunning. 
He looked upon the white 
man’s cash as his own legiti- 
mate spoil, and he promptly 
trebled the price of the bow, as 
any of the gamins could have 
told her, but Mrs. Rutger did 
not mind. She was enjoying 


stone holding the arrow 





the handsomest 


— 


eee ee 





“THE INDIAN COMPLIED, TURNING 


HOLDING THE 


SLIGHTLY ABOUT ON 
prise at the excellent English with which this 
red man favored her. But she recovered, think- 
ing that of all the lands of surprises California 
led the world. , 

‘Yes; that is if they are genuine Indian 
weapons.”’ 

‘“They are genuine, madam.”’ 

‘ But of the sort vou—your people, I mean— 
use in hunting ?’’ 

‘* ach hunter has his own weapons—his own 
methods.”’ 

‘but you? Do you hunt? 
pardon—are you a real Indian ?”’ 

He smiled again ; ironically, the lady thought. 

‘*T do hunt occasionally. I am a genuine In- 
dian. 

He looked it as he said it, and his questioner 
believed him. As for Clotilde, the lady’s maid, 
that forlornly homesick creature was shivering 
in her shoes and longing to be bidden back into 
the safety of the carriage by her mistress’s side. 


Are you—beg 


I am of royal blood.”’ 


THE CURBSTONE 
ARROW TO A LEVEL WITH HIS EYE.’ 


her first transcontinental trip, 
and she found everything won- 
derful and “‘ unique’’ and had 
already made purchases of enough souvenirs to 
stock half a car. 

Or, so Clotilde thought. 

‘*Sure, ma’am, an’ they’re very purty, ma’am, 
but whatever will yez be doin’ wid’em? Sure 
we did be havin’ all the budgets an’ parcils we 
needed a-comin’ out to Californy, but them 
same’s not to be named in the lot we'll be 
afther takin’ back.”’ 

‘‘Oh, I'll express them, of course. And now, 
though I could stay and enjoy this scene for 
hours longer, I must remember that we have not 
yet dined. So, driver, back to the ——— Hotel. 
Get in, Clotilde. Good-night, Mr. Indian. I may 
meet you again.”’ 

Coyote Jack made a profound salutation as 
the carriage moved away, and again Mrs. Rutger 
was surprised. 

‘*T didn’t know that an Indian had any po- 
liteness whatever, did you, Clotilde? There’s 
nothing aboriginal about that scion of a ‘royal’ 


AND 
’ 
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race, as he claims, except his color. 
terests me—greatly.’’ 


But he in- 


Clotilde responded something as in duty bound, 
but she was herself more interested in keeping the 
ungainly bows her mistress had purchased from 
contact with the carriage wheels. There was not 
room enough for them to be carried upright in- 
side the vehicle. They were so long they must 
needs be thrust through the opposite windows, 
and balanced as best they might be, but she 
smiled grimly when, on alighting at their hotel 
door, she heard a lounger on the curbstone re- 
mark : 

‘* Everybody’d know they were ‘tourists,’ for 
they buy everything in sight.”’ 

Meanwhile, the seller of bows and arrows had 
left his curbstone and passed rapidly down the 
street to a drug store he frequented, and where, 
from his well-known trade, he was able to pro- 
cure a quantity of swiftly acting poison. This 
would not have been sold to him elsewhere ; nor 
even here in such an amount as he now pro- 
cured, but that the clerks were all extra busy 
with their holiday trade, and not inclined to 
stop and question. 

As it was, he was supplied with the stuff he 
desired, and no other question asked or advice 
given than : 

‘Trade good yet, Jack? You'll be a rich man 
if you keep on. But take care of that powder— 
it ll kill human beings, as well as coyotes. A 
erry Christmas to you! Good-night.”’ 

The Indian grunted a guttural response—the 
first indication there had been in his speech of 
his savage descent ; and had anybody observed 
him as he safely bestowed the precious powder 
he had purchased in the breast of his buckskin 
garment and left the store, they would have 
seen an ugly look in his eye. At the next 


To be « 


” 


corner he left the main street also, and made 

his way toward a lower part of the city, where 

Indians who did not claim ‘‘royalty,’’ ‘‘ mes- 

her such, frequented the saloons 

that there abounded, and one of which he en- 
tered. 

**Halloo, Jack ! 


crowd, eh ?’’ 


tizos,’’ and ot 


In luck ? Going to treat the 


But Jack was not in a sociable mood. There 
was still a sinister gleam in his deep-set eyes and 
a gravity in his manner that effectually restrained 
familiarity. He called for a drink of his beloved 
intoxicant, and quaffed it standing at the bar. 
He followed this first draught with another and 
another, and 
who looked to s 
liquor’s influ 


were those within the place 
him presently succumb to the 


When, however, this did not oeeur, one re- 
marked to his 
** Ouleon, tl 


eighbor : 

brave, is on the warpath. He’s 

got a job on | that’s desperate. *Tain’t no 

covote-kill this time, neither. He’s ugly. Best 

not to stir him up to-night.’’ 
The advice so 

the sullen glow 


strongly recommended itself, 
| the Indian’s eye was so threat- 
ening, that an unusual silence prevailed while he 
remained in the saloon; even those reckless 
spirits who congregated there having learned, 
long before, tl there were times when Coyote 
Jack was a dangerous man. 

Having finished his drinking and paid his 
reckoning, he went out, still walking with a 
steady step. Then they watched him bring out 
his own broncho from the nearby stable where it 
had been stalled, and ride rapidly away. But 
he had left an unpleasant impression behind 
him, and business that night in the Serub Oak 
saloon was not what ifs proprietor had expected 
it would be. 
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By RUTH EVERETT. 


Ix the city of Brooklyn, N. Y., down near the 
Navy Yard, there is a large factory where gas fix- 
tures, chandeliers and such things are manufac- 
tured. The members of this firm were at one 
time very wealthy men, and belonged to that so- 
cial set which is known as the ‘‘ Four Hundred.’’ 
Slack business and the genera! inancial depres- 
sion, which ruined so many firnis, caused Arch- 
man & Company to temporarily suspend opera- 
tions. This threw several hundred people, of 
nearly every age, out of work. To add greater 
difficulties to the nearly hopeless task of finding 
work, it was midwinter ; there was a great strike 
on the trolley system of street-cars ; the National 
Guard had been ordered out; and desolation, 
cold, hunger and want reigned supreme 

James Cowan was one of the men who had 
heen employed by Archman & Company, and 
he, like the others, was now out of work. His 
family consisted of himself, his wife and a little 
daughter, twelve years of age—Flora Cowan. 

James Cowan was not a very robust man, and 
some parts of the work of manufacturing gas fix- 
tures are very unhealthy. However, he was tem- 
perate and industrious; his wife was a good 
manager, neat and economical. They had saved 
up a snug little sum of money, which they had 
in a savings bank. Just before the suspension 
of Archman & Company this bank failed. The 
Cowans had been in the habit of reserving only 
enough money for the week’s expenses, deposit- 
ing the rest in the bank. 

They had saved enough to enable Mr. Cowan 
to leave the factory and start a modest business 
for himself. This he contemplated doing the 
following spring, or at least as soon as business 


matters should be a bit settled. From all these 


bright hopes he was suddenly cast into the 
gloomy despondency of being out of employ- 
ment, with very scant hope of getting any, rent 
day soon coming round, and, worse than all the 
rest, his wife and child would soon be without 
food. Every morning lie started out on his 
wearisome tramp for work, and every night he 
returned home tired and discouraged. They 
kept constant watch of the ‘‘ Help Wanted ”’ 
columns of the papers, but to no avail. They 
were almost reduced to their last crust, and the 
father, mother and little Flora were constantly 
looking for work. 

One morning Flora saw an advertisement in 
the paper for a cash girl. Before the store doors 
were opened the child was at the place and at 
the head of the line of applicants. 
the holidays ; 


It was near 
the firm needed more help; the 
child won favor with the manager and was taken 
on. She fulfilled all her duties conscientiously 
and well, but when the ‘‘rush’’ was over she, 
with the other ‘‘extras,’’ was dismissed. Her 
little heart was nearly broken, for she knew, far, 
far better, than the manager what the pitiful 
two dollars a week, which she had been paid for 
her labor, meant to her family. 

The old gentleman who was at the head of the 
firm of drygoods merchants where Flora had 
worked, although he was a very rich man, went 
every day to his business, and took a fatherly 
interest in all his employés. He had noticed the 
bright little ‘‘ extra ’’ cash girl, and had not failed 
to observe that she seemed a general favorite. 

A few days after Flora had been told that they 
would not need her longer, she went to the dry- 
goods store and sought out the old senior, to 
whom she said : 
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‘¢Mr. M , I wish you would let me come 
back here and work for you. I will always be 
here on time ; I will do all that I am told, and I 
will work for nothing.’’ 

The old man was more than surprised. Her 
honest, earnest little face forbade him thinking 
evil of her; but if she was willing to work so 
hard for nothing, there must be something be- 
hind it. What could it be? He began to ques- 
tion her. She told him that her father could get 
no work. In fact, she told him all: the closing 
of the gas-fixture factory, the loss of the money 
by the failure of the savings bank, and finished 
by saying that she wanted to work for him that 
she might help her father and mother. 

‘Confusion worse confounded,’’ thought the 
old man. Then he said: ‘‘ But, my little girl, if 
you are willing to work for me for nothing, I 
cannot see how that would be helping your father 
and mother any.”’ 

The child hung down her head, nervously 
picked at her dress a moment, and then, as if 
she had made up her mind to cast aside her cow- 
ardly shame, she raised her big brown eyes to 
the senior’s gaze, and said: 

‘Tl tell you, sir—I’11 tell you all about it. 
You see, my papa goes out of the house every 
morning, and walks and walks and walks, but 
he never finds any work. Then he comes 
home at night; and when mamma knows that 


DV APR 


FLOSSY’S 


Frossy and her darling Kitty 
In the garden romp and play ; 
Laid aside are tiresome lessons, 
Floss has got a holiday. 


Who so full of fun and frolie 
\s our girlie and her pet? 
Wait a bit, ’tis only morning, 
There’s the day to go through vet. 


“‘ Tide-and-seek ’’ the pair are playing, 
Kitty hides behind the wall ; 


Standing tip-toe, Floss peeps over 


keeling she is growing tall. 





he couldn’ t 
papa sees h 


id a job, she cries. Then, when 
rying, he cries. Then I get ery- 
ing, too—because, you see, we have nothing to 
eat. When I was here working for you, the 
salesladies ts of them—brought their lunch. 
They had more than they could eat, and they 
used to wudge it up in a paper and throw it 
away. Qui s a little mouse, when nobody 
saw me, I g red up all these scraps, put them 
together in little basket, so then my papa 
d supper. Oh, please, sir, do let 
and work, so I needn’t see my 


and mamma | 
me come b 
papa ery |” 

The old man turned away to hide his own 
tears. A moment later he put his hand on the 
noble child’s head, as if to call down a blessing 
from heaven upon her. Then he said : 


‘All right, my child—all right ; you go right 


to work this rning.’’ 

Mr. M— investigated, and found that all 
that Flora | told him, and even more, was 
true. He procured a situation for her father at 


fifteen dollars a week, and kept the little one in 
his own em] She will be promoted as fast 
as her age ai 

This is the 
tle girl kept 


quirements will justify. 
story of how a good, brave lit- 
wolf of hunger from her father’s 


door. Her noble conduct has won for her the 
respect and friendly interest of an influential as 
well as a truly good man. 
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Then | of cotton dangles 
Right in front of Kitty’s nose ; 
Kitty kly springs to cateh it: 
Qi er still away it goes, 
By-ai though, Floss grows sleepy, 
K ris herself about ; 
soth tiny little creatures 
W ir games are tired out. 
er [ do declare!” cries Flossy, 
have too much of play; 
One <t have one’s share of lessons, 
Ti ova holiday.” 
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S¢DON’T TELL.’ 


THE LITTLE 
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PUSSY WILLOW. 


A SCHOOLGIRL’S COMPOSITION, 


OxcE upon a time several little pussy willows 
lived together on a willow tree in a park, near a 
river. They were all very anxious to be of some 
use in the world. One said that he would like to 
he taken to a children’s hospital, and help to make 
some poor little child happy. Another had an 
entirely different idea. Ile said that he would 
like to fall to the ground, plant himself in the 
soft earth, and finally grow to be a fine large 
tree like his mother. 
and noble things, while others were lazy, and 
wished to lie in their little brown cradles and 
sleep all day long. 

One little pussy 
est branch of the 
something besides sleeping all day, but he could 
not think of anything to do. One day, as he 
was thinking very earnestly and was just about 


Some wished to do good 


willow who lived on the low- 
tree was very anxious to do 


to give up trying to be patient, a little girl came 
into the park. She saw our little pussy willow 
first, for she was very small and could not reach 
the higher branches. She picked the pussy wil- 
low, and, carefully taking him in her warm mit- 
ten, she started for home. 

The next morning (Saturday) she went in to 
get the pussy willow. 

‘Oh, dear, how I wish that you could help 
me to write my composition and help me to 


write about something which none of the girls 
have thought of !’ said she ; for the subject of 
Monday’s lesson was pussy willows, and every- 
one was expected to write an original composi- 
tion. Of course she did not really think that he 
could help her, but he spoke to her in a soft, 
clear voice, and this is what he said : 

‘*T will tell you the story of my life, as near 
as IT can remember it. I was born in the park 
where you found me. When spring came I was 
one of the first things that looked like a branch 
or stick to be seen. In about a week the two 
buds that at the top of my stem 
came out. They are called leaf buds, because 
they contain tiny green leaves. 


you sce 
Then my other 
buds began gradually to grow, and now I have 
leaf buds and mixed buds. My buds are ar- 
ranged alternately on my branch. The names of 
the buds are axillary and adventitious. They 
have a scaly covering.”’ 

The little girl was so astonished when he had 
finished that she could only thank him and put 
him carefully in water. In a few days there 
were green leaves, instead of buds. Though the 
little girl often tried to make him talk, she never 
heard him speak again. So you see he had been 
of some good in the world, after all. 

Epirn McLacuian 











THROUGH 


By ( 


THE 
LEVEI 


Ir has long been considered a difficult thing for a 
camel to pass through the eye of a needle, but the 
science of these latter days—the same science that has 
given the world the telegraph and the telephone—has 
made it possible for men, women and children, for cam- 
els, yes, and entire menageries, not only to pass through 
the eve ol a needle, but to pass through the point, 
and, having thus passed through, to sing and speak, 
to roar and bark and whinny—in short, to make what- 
ever sounds they please, and be heard, after making 
them, thousands of miles away. To-day the great Patti 
can sing her immortal songs in her castle in Wales and 
be heard, through the needle’s point, in San Francisco 
and Honolulu and a hundred other places at the sam 
time. And so of the world’s great orators and enter- 
tainers, the great thinkers who stir the heart, and the 
merry people who aid digestion. In fact, whatever the 

in their theatres and churches and concert 
halls that is best worth hearing may be 
convenient! 


cities have 
heard quite 
and with only the slightest falling off in 
quality, by the denizens of the 
by dwel 


most remote village, 
ers on the distant alkali plains, by lonely 
huntsmen in the woods—and all through the point of a 
needle—the , Which 
the undulations of the sound-waves as they are pr 


served on 


needle of the gramaphone traces 
indestructible records, and reproduces them 
through that wonderful little instrument. 

\laddin’s trick seems to have literally been performed 
in our time, and New York, Boston, London and Paris 
may be picked up 


now by whomsvever will, and 


whisked off through hundreds of miles and made t 


strike all their beautiful instruments, pianos, and vio- 


lins, blaring horns, and sing with full chorus of voices, 
and otherwise disport themselves for the 


or instruction of the humblest provincial. 


aMmuUseHient 


Whoever buys a Berliner gramophone buys a box at 
the opera, rents a pew in a city church, secures perma- 
nent admission to the best musi¢ halls in the country, 
can order out a dashing military band at a moment’s 
notice, can make the great piano-plavers of the day his 
servants, and can do a many other 
things which would have put somebody in danger of 
being roasted for witcheraft had they been attempted 
by our forefathers. 

And let it be 


pensive 


obedient great 


understood clearly that this is no ex- 
arrangement, to be easily injured, nor is it 
anything that requires batteries or electrical contri 
vances for its running. It is as simple and compact as 
a music-box, while the dises which preserve the sound- 


records are flat surfaces 
of gutta-percha, and are 
practically indestructi- 
ble. They may be thrown 
about or scratched, or left 
with the children to play 
with, and when put back 
under the needle 
months of this treatment, 


they will give out the 





with unchanged sweet- 


GRAMOPHONE INDESTRUCTIBLE 


RECORD. ness and distinctness 


NEEDLE’S 


AND 


after 


original words or music 


POINT. 
MOFFE'! 


That is the first 
ing of the gra 

and the talking 
there 
duction that 


speech or song 


point, and another is that the sing- 
phone really is singing, not squeaking, 
is real talking, as if the speaker were 
before So perfect is the method of repro- 
human voice comes out, whether it. 
practically as it went in, and thousands 


of people ine sten to It at one time, for there is no 


need here of nding anxiously over an ear-trumpet ; 


you hear what is going on whether you will or not. A 





cornet solo } ed inthe Metropolitan Opera House 
from the = gt phone 
filled the wl idito- 
rium. 
And now is see 
what this wonderful lit- 
tle instrume < going 
to do for peop vho live 
in the towns {smaller 
cities. In the place, 
take the ve adies 
who, after fo irs at 
college, retul their 
little homes many 
graces and plish- 
ments, parti rly an 
appreciation of the best 
classical mus hey 
find themselves sudden- 
ly in uncong sur- 
roundings, W nost 
of the pianos mut of 
tune, and mos f those 
who play on play 
badly. The gramophone 
vives them a Ith of 
art life in the lering 
of the great co sitions 
they love by finest 
performers this 
they have I =ters ly? 
imitate in wh 
parlors, soul - t in- 
<piration evel <ent. 
Then take OVS 
What one of " toes ? 
not love to the CAL STEWARD MAKING RECORDS 
banjo played waly FOR THE GRAMOPHONE, 
strumming of strings by a cunning hand? The 
gramophone g ~ them what they want, and the best 
banjo-playing—gives it to them whenever they choose 


to listen. \) 


they tire of the banjo they can turn 
on a crashing 


iss band, with marches and songs of 
their hearts beat with valor. 
= themselves, with hearts ever fresh 


the regiment 
And the old 


for the old e1 ns, will find themselves won over by 


the gramoph n many a winter’s evening, other- 
wise lonely, when they will gather about fires of crack- 
ling logs, in f house and country home, and listen 
to the dear old songs, ‘“* Annie Laurie,’”’ and ‘‘ Down on 


the 


” 
mer 


Suwanee River 
and the 
not by amate 


, “The Last Rose of Sum- 
| glees from years ago, sung to them, 


rs frem the village choir, but by the 


and 





THROUGH THE 
greatest artists of the day—sung 
through the needle. 

And then the comic 
everyone likes these now and then, 
but few who live away from the 
cities ever hear them sung in the 
best style; they must content 
themselves with the whistlings of 
the village lads, who pick the airs 
up as best they may a year or so 
late. But now the gramophone, 
with its discs kept closely up to 
date, gives the the best 
that the city has much ad- 
vertised entertainers from the 
music halls of London and Paris, 
enormous salaries are told 
of in the All these 
the now aimost 
us soon as the city, and at nothing 
like the price; and it is plain 
that a great change will soon be 
wrought in the farmhouse Sunday 

a dreary the 
past. No melo- 
laboring 


songs— 


country 


those 


whose 
newspapers. 
country may have 


enough thing in 


more wheezy 


deons away in cheerless parlors, 
feeble singing of hymns by untuned voices, 


finest anthems as sung in churches on 


no more 

but the 
Fifth Avenue, 
and the beautiful solos of high-priced specialists, and 
the chanting of surpliced choirs, and the harmonies of 
double quartettes, not to mention inspiring addresses 
by the greatest preachers of the day. Not only in the 
home is the gramophone to find itself a cause of enter- 
tainment, but private gather- 
ings are using this many-sided instrument as a public 
entertainer ; and a programme which includes the best 
bands, the best story-tellers, the best performers on 
various instruments, the best vocal quartettes, can 
quickly be made up from the rapidly growing repertoire 
of this wonderful instrument. Here is 
programme which speaks for itself : 

The Commodore Polka, 
W. Paris CHAMBERS. 


already small and large 


a spec imen 


1. CoRNET Soo. 
By the wonde rful cornetis st, 


P ATRIOTIC SONG. . W he “” Johnny ('omes Marching Home. 
By GEorGE J. GASKIN. 
er re 1 Negro Funeral Sermon. 


By GEORG E GRAHAM, 
. Yankee Doodle and Variations. 
famous artist, Vess. L. Ossman,. 
. Di Quella Pira. 
‘i Trov: itore.”’ ) 
Sic. F. A. Giannini. 


4. Banso Soo. 
by the 
ee | 
( The gri und song from * 

sy the renowned It: slit in tenor, 

6. BAND SELECTION . . Romane of the Trombone. 
40 DEALS QUARTEITE, ...... 5.6 os scscecsis ses Hear Dem Bells. 

By the Mozart QuARTETTE. 

8. SoprANC Soxo......(The Nightingale) Die Nachtigall. 
(Sung in German by FraevLern Vront Von Erne. ) 
9. Neamo SONG..........-ccce . Turke y in the Straw. 
By the negro delineator, BrLLy GOLDEN. 
= “ OMBONE Soo. . Happy Days i in Divie. 
» Arruur Wi.tarp Pryor, trombone soloist, 

sx usa’ 8 Band. 

1. Humorous Reciration...... . Fakir Selling Corn Cure. 
ips 8 el. re The Mountain Climber. 
By the Graus Dvo of the famous Graus Moun- 
tain Choir. 


1S ek rset * TEI as oi oo knee Schenk ekancewes 
Senor Norirra, clarionette soloist, Sousa’s Band. 
14. Banso Dugr......... ey The Virginia Bells. 


By CuLLEN and Co..iys, the — banjoists 
of Washington, 
15. SACRED SONG.. . Coronation. 


By Mr. Steve ’ Porter. 


NEEDLE’S 





POINT. 





HOME ENTERTAINMENT. 


16. ORCHESTRA SELECTION 
By the 
17. TENOR SoLo. Ben Bolt, 
One of the old favorites, that appeals to every 
one, sung by Mr. E. M. Favor. 
1S. Brass QUARTETTE or Idesta Fidelia, 
Messrs. Pryor, Lyons, Hiceixs and Pr YOR, 
of Sousa’s Band. 


The 


METROPOLITAN ORCHESTRA, 


Waltz. 


Pomona 


for instruction, and for 
gramophone must soon become a 


It is plain that for pleasure, 
general benefit the 
real boon to millions of people whose lives are passed 
far from the amusements and advantages of our great 
cities. numberless, 
bilities for general entertainment, 
ily can in a few hours make 
that will afford their friends far more 
any party, and, if they want dancing, they 
with light hearts and heels, for the gramo- 
phoue gives you Sousa’s Band or a Hungarian orches- 
tra, for waltzes and two-steps, and that is better music 
surely than any local performer could offer. And if 
they wish to sing “‘ Auld Lang Syne’ breaking 
up, the gramophone will lead the singing with a good 
grace, and play the the 
“* Home, Sweet Home. 


Its uses are as well as its 


The 


up a programme of 


pe Ssi- 
girls of a fam- 
discs 
pleasure than 
ordinary 
may dance 


’ before 


guests out of house with 


GRAMOPHONE. 


The which is 
oak with rich trimmings 
motor. 


$25.00 style, finished in 


runs by a perfectly governed 


handsomely 


The National Gramophone 
the Gramophone, 


Company, proprietors of 
are so confident that the $25.00 style 
will fulfill its claims, that it guarantees perfect satisfac- 
tion to any reader who will order the Gramophone and 
a dozen or more of the 
programme, 


records mentioned in the above 
paying $25.00 for the Gramophone and 5t 
cents each for the twelve 
records in all, 


additional records (fourteen 
two being free). The distinct under- 
standing being that if the Gramophone does not give 
satisfaction it can be returned at once and the money 
refunded, less the express charges. They have also 
$15.00 and $10.00 styles. Catalogue and further par- 
ticulars on application. 


National Gramophone Co., 874 Broadway, New York. 
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Mr. Hawt Carne says, in his author’s note to his latest 
book : ‘‘I have been often merely as the mold through 
which the metal has passed from the fires kept burning 
about.’’ If this be so, the thought comes that in the 
casting of ‘The Christian’? the mold had not been 
cleared of sand, or else the pig ore was of an inferior 
quality. And, in addition, the smelting was not from 
new ore, but scrap; for it has been handled before in 
other shapes. As long as Hall Caine confined his min- 
ing operations to the Isle of Man, his metal, whatever 
else may be said of it, was from new ore, and had the 
charm and interest of originality. When he draws it 
from the overworked mine of London, he uses that 
which has been in the smelter again and again. When 
he chose to make his theme that of the conflict between 
the world and the church, it is not apparent why he 
should have introduced the intricate problem of the 
relation of the sexes to make the plot more interesting. 
Other books which have dealt with the same conflict 
have been able to do so without it, as notably in ‘John 
Inglesant,’’ ‘‘ Robert Elsmere ’”’ and ‘‘All Sorts and Con- 
ditions of Men.” 

While ‘‘ The Christian ”’ is a book full of interest and 
life from first to last, and without a dull page, it is aim- 
less in its wanderings. Going into the depths of the 
doctrinal teachings of religion and renunciation, it 
brings nothing up from its deep-sea soundings. It lacks 
a purpose, and is like a diver in search of sunken treas- 
ure who, becoming absorbed in his thoughts of the won- 
ders of submarine life, forgets for what he went down. 

When a man had the strength to give up the pleas- 
ures and joys of the world, as John Storm did, it seems 
inconsistent with his character, as Hall Caine presents 
it, conscientious and strong of purpose, that he should 
have sinned so easily, and without any advantage there- 
from to himself or others, when it would have been so 
easy for him to have done right. He starts out to lead 
a life of high ideals ; but they are the ideals of a semi- 
religio maniac, and not those of a healthy nature that 
is really striving not only to better itself, but the world. 
An ascetic, even though he carries his principles to the 
grave, as John Storm does not, fails, in the majority of 
cases, in doing as much good for his fellow-mortals as 
an ordinary man with the right conception of life who 
makes the golden rule his guide and who is not afraid 
of a good laugh. 

A hearty laugh has saved souls as well as lives. John 
Storm is certainly an unsatisfactory hero, unless one 
admires and enjoys reading of the manias of a religious 
fanatic who, under some future and more enlightened 
civilization, might be considered a fit subject for medi- 
cal supervision. 

The character of Glory Quayle is in pleasing contrast 


to the sombreness of the man she loves—why, unless it 
is the attraction of opposites, no one knows. She dances 
through the pages with a radiance and charm that is al- 
most equal to that Thackeray’s ‘‘ Beatrix.” Her 
purity and simplicity, her sweetness and native strength, 
help to carry her through the dark and noisome places 
notwithstanding her beauty and innocence, which with 


so many women have been alike their charm and their 
damnation. Ter character is beautiful and lovable un- 
til the last third of the book, where she belies that 
originally given her, as in the scene where John Storm 


comes to kill her. Hall Caine does not handle this 
scene with the same delicacy and skill as he does those 
in the earlier ] ion of the story. He seems to have 
built her character up to this point only to allow his 
tools to slip and send it toppling down. And when, 
ten pages further on, he makes her recall the scene, 


there is no feeling of womanly regret manifested as 
would be expected from such a girl as he first depicts 
her. As the author says, ‘‘a subtle change had stolen 


over her.’”’ He should have caught the thief and made 
him give hack the charm. 

Just what Hall Caine has intended the purpose of 
the book to be is veiled in uncertainty, unless it is the 
already known fact that among church as well as other 
people there are “‘ whited sepulchres.’’? He has written 


as if it were an unpleasant task which was forced upon 
him, and has given the story a decidedly theatrical air, 
which, were it not for some touches of powerful real- 


ism, would make the characters seem those of the 
stage, and not everyday life. The morality of the book 
may be ranked with that’found in the works of Thomas 
Hardy, without that author’s power and beauty of de- 
lineation. There is not a sentence in the book that 
one would care to remember an hour. [D. Appleton & 
Co., New York. Cloth, 540 pp., $1.50. 


b 

Among numerous volumes of short stories, ‘‘ Many 
Cargoes,”’ by W. W. Jacobs, deserves to stand well up at 
the head of the list. It is a collection of twenty-one 
stories, dealing with the life of the boatmen on the 
Thames and neighboring waters, full of sparkling 
humor and entertaining situations. Not one of them 
lacks in interest or ‘‘ go,’ which is, unfortunately, 
more than is true of many similar collections. They 
cannot be said have any plot, but are simply light 
sketches of river lif from the humorous point of view, 
with a touch of -making in a few of them, while 
dealing mainly w th j incidents of single trips by “‘ fresh- 
water ’”’ 


sailors, chance passengers and bibulous captains. 
This new English author has an interesting and at- 
tractive way of telling his tales, and when you have 
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finished reading them you lay down the book with the 
feeling that your time and money have been well 
spent. [Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York. Cloth, 
247 pp. $1.00. 4 


It is a very readable story, this ‘Princess and a 
Woman,”’ by Robert MacDonald, and any one who en- 
joved reading the *‘ Prisoner of Zenda,”’ will find plenty 
in these pages to entertain and interest them. The ac- 
tion and conversation are both good, and the whole 
story moves easily and smoothly, unless the reader be 
a stickler for probabilities, and even then he could not 
help liking the Princess Wasia, Lieutenant Howlett, 
U.S. A., and Prince Petrovyolsky. The action takes 
place in St. Petersburg and its environs, and in Car- 
peth, the capital of Carpathia, one of those small king- 
doms which authors these days share with the ‘‘ Con- 
cert of the Powers”’ in their ability to create. [Frank 
A. Munsey, New York. Cloth, 250 pp., 25 cents. 


ob 
Barbara Blumberg,’’ Dr. Ebers has 
given us another of his charming historical romances. 
Like all the rest of the works from his pen, this is a 
strong, virile story, teeming with life and interest. The 
scene is laid in the German city of Ratisbon, and at the 
period just subsequent to the death of Martin Luther, 
during the reign of Charles V.. The story deals with 
the life of that king, who hears the young German 
singer and becomes captivated by her voice, her youth 
and beauty, and from the time of his first meeting 


In the story of “ 


with her carries on an intrigue of romantic adventure, 
pursuing it beyo1 d the bounds usual to a novel. There 
are no interesting situations left to the imagination. 
In this respect the book follows closely on the line of 
It is the 
old confliet between a woman’s self-sacrificing love and 
a man’s cold-blooded self-interest, which amounts al- 
most to cruelty. Dr. Ebers has never in any of his 
other books created situations of greater interest. 
[D. Appleton & Co., New York. Paper. 2 vols., 735 pp., 
40 cents per vol. a 


‘Alas! for the South, her books are few— 
She never was given to literature,”’ 


some of the more erotic novels of the day. 


sings (?) J. Gordon Coogler, in his little volume of 
‘‘Purely Original Verse.’’ If these afflictions are a 
sample of Southern ‘ literature,’’? which we refuse'to be- 
lieve, the South and the whole country are to be con- 
gratulated that they are few. 


Since the days when Bret Harte’s tales of Western 
life awakened an interest in the picturing of the char- 
acters and the rude lives of these modern knights who 
wield revolver and lariat instead of lance and sword, 
there has been no more able delineator of their adven- 
tures and prowess, their humor, stern justice, and chiv- 
alric sense of duty and honor toward one another, 
than Alfred Henry Lewis, who, under the name of 
‘Dan Quin,’’ has lightened more than one column in 
our morning paper. And who now gives us, in book 
form, these extracts from the history of ‘‘ Wolfville,”’ 
that Arizona town in which to live must certainly have 
quickened the blood of the most sluggish. Who, in- 
deed, would not be willing to have endured the hard- 
ships to have known “Doc Peets,’”? whom the ‘ Old 
Cattleman”’ insists repeatedly is ‘‘the finest eddicated 
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man I ever meets’; “Old Man Enright.”’; ‘ Jack 
Moore,” the kettle-tender of the “Stranglers’’; ‘‘ Old 
Monte,’’ ‘Cherokee Hall,” ‘‘ Texas Thompson,”’ ‘f Faro 
Nell,”’ ‘Tucson Annie,”’ and all the rest of the public- 
spirited citizens of that enterprising and never dull 
town? As one reads they can face the hot air, see the 
glare of the sun, and can almost feel the weight ofa 
‘“‘gun’’ at their side. You want to leave the “effete 
East,’’ with its veneer of civilization, its crowded streets 
and double dealing, and drop into the ‘‘ Red Light ”’ sa- 
loon, or ‘Jim Hamilton’s’’ dance-hall, where a man 
means what he says, and stands ready to back it with 
his life. 

These twenty-four ‘‘deals,’’ as the ‘‘ Old Cattleman ”’ 
might call them, are all good hands ina very interest- 
ing game, and were the material poor, which it is not, 
they, with “‘Jack King,’’ would deserve the epitaph, 
‘“‘Life Aint in holding A Good Hand but in playing a 
Pore Hand well.”? The illustrations are by Frederic 
Remington, than which no more need be said. [Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co., New York. Cloth, 337 pp., $1.50. 


+ 

If you are reading simply to pass away an idle hour 
or so, and do not care to overtax your brain with much 
of a plot or get excited over thrilling situations, you 
might do worse than to pick up this little story of a 
man, a boy, a woman and a few other women, entitled 
“The First Families,’ by Richard Mace.’ You might 
also do a great deal better. [Frank A. Munsey, New 
York. Cloth, 250 pp., 25 cents 


a 


In the light of the present disturbances in British 
India, ‘‘ His Majesty’s Greatest Subject,’’ by 8. 8. Thor- 
burn, may be of more interest than merely to pass a 
few pleasant hours of reading. As a novel, per se, it 
would be worthy of but passing comment, for none of 
the characters are convincing, but are mere puppets 
who form a medium for the author’s views on the gov- 
ernment of India, and his idea of the remedy for the 
existing evils. [D. Appleton & Co., New York. Paper, 
50 cents. J. Freperic THorne. 


TWO IMPORTANT SERIES OF ARTICLES. 


Tue article on Andrew Jackson, printed elsewhere in 
this number, is the first of an important and interest- 
ing series of papers relating to the life and times of that 
popular hero. The series will take up every phase of 
Jackson’s career, and the contributors will be writers 
especially qualified to treat of the various subjects, 
among them being Governor Taylor, of Tennessee, Colo- 
nel Andrew Jackson, the General’s grandson, Captain 
John Allison, the great Southern lawyer, Colonel W. G. 
Terrell, A. Oakey Hall, Captain John M. Tobin and 
others. The illustrations, of which there will be a 
great many, will include numerous portraits of ‘‘ Old 
Hickory ’’ and views of places and things connected 
with his life. 

Another series of articles which we think will prove 
of great interest to our readers will be started in the 
next number of this magazine. It will treat of the dif- 
ferent religious denominations in this country, giving 
their history, growth, present standing, etc., and be 
profusely illustrated. The first paper will be ‘“‘ The 


saptists,’”? by Rev. T. J. Morgan, LL.D., Cor. Sec’y of 
the American Baptist Home Mission Society. 
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Novetist Merriman, in his ‘‘Grey Lady,” cynically 
asks: ‘‘ But if women were to live and love by logic, 


where would some of us be, my merry masters ?”’ 
‘b 
That touch of Nature which ordinarily we call Death, 


and which Longfellow calls the gate to the life Elysian, 
frightens us before it comes, but seems so gentle when 


it is here oh 


The boarding-school mistress is apt to teach her pu- 
pils that tears are not only idle, but principally objec- 
tionable, because they put films into eyes and—are 
harmful to complexions. bh 


Complacent und imperturbable knowledge of the 
world in maidens lends to them an air of 
self-complacency which usually leaves them lingering, 
yet still self-complacent, upon the shelf matrimonial. 


+ 
The average commander of that floating marine hotel 
colloquially called a steamship comes to look upon his 
vessel as a mere conveyance for a certain tally of chat- 
tering, mise hief-making live stock that is oc- 
casionally martyred by mal de mer. 


+ 


The practical, modern, nineteenth-certury ed- 
ucation for girls comprises a curriculum of solid facts 
culled from the latest school-books and fashion-plates, 
which Love has been very properly omitted. 
Blimberized, but seldom girls. 

+ 

The Nihilistie novel has just now the call at the li- 
braries. What Grant Allen’s ‘“‘ Under Sealed Orders” 
accomplished of interest for readers of Russian polities 
and intrigue, followed by Joseph Hatton’s ‘‘ By Order 
of the Czar,’’? has been crowned by Merriman’s novel 
entitled ‘‘Towers.’’ These fictions increase their edi- 
tions and popularity. And dare our new 
to St. Petersburg permit any one of them 


his library center-table? bh 

How the Prince of Wales came to have 
motto, in a queer orthographical way, is 
It figures as Ich dien, meaning, I serve ; but it really is 
Eich dyn, which is Welsh for ‘“‘ your man.”’ 

History avers that when Queen Eleanor went to Car- 
navon Castle to be confined of an heir, the king came 
out on the rampart, around which had gathered groups 
of Welshmen, and, holdine the newborn child in his 
arms, spoke the foregoing Welsh words—thus redeem- 
ing his promise to give them a prince of their own. 


aggressive 


gossiping, 


good, 


from 
Boys are 


Ambassador 
to lie upon 


a German 
my sterious. 


The tortoise-shell handle quizzing-glass which is so 
frequently in the hand of the British matron is nowa- 
days known in London as “‘ that aristocratic outrage.”’ 
Its use upon an introducee, or at close range, has come 
to be regarded as a polite snub, and such use is becom- 


ing Americanized. In Beau Brummell’s day the cur- 
rent snub from one man to another was to use the 


snuffbox after significant taps upon its cover, and turn 
away without offering it for a pinch. 


+ 


American writer who, discussing 

them thus: ‘‘How many 
give place to a man out of respect to his 

They are shrewd men already, and 
; they are in awe of nobody ; but take 
themselves for their own example.’’ These were the 
words of Pliny the Younger, used in one of his famous 
letters during the first Christian century ; but they will 
strongly apply to much of the Young America of to-day. 

+ 

There would seem to be an opening for a new broker 
in society. Fancy a Jones, a Smith or a Robinson issu-. 
ing such a ecard as this: ‘‘ Heart and Jointure Broker ; 
Agent for Lovers of Both Sexes ; Contractor of Mutual 
Attachments ; Wholesale and Retail Dealer in Recip- 


It was not a modern 
the children, 
there who will 
age and dignity 
know everything 


wrote of are 


rocal Affection ; and Referee and Insurer in all Senti- 
mental Affairs, Clandestine or Otherwise. Impecuni- 
ous Noblemen Generously Dealt With.’’ Who can doubt 
that his offic: uld be filled with clients? 
b 
The colloqu words “‘chumming”’ is derived from 


the word ‘‘ chambering,”’ as applied to a lawyer in the 


London inns who shared chambers. This sharing of 
lodgings necessarily induced intimacies, and ‘‘cham- 
bering’’ expressed that idea. Londoners clip, and 


sound reduce words so that, by rapid use, chambering 
became chumming; and hence ‘chums,’ being two 
friends who are much together. Classically considered, 
a chum is a free translation of Fidus Achates. 


b 
cireumstance that so many current 
names were imported into the Vic- 


It is a singular 
English Christ 


torian land, and—being of foreign origin—are more in 
use than old Saxon names. Thus William, Henry, 
John and Robert came with the Normans; Ernest, 


Caroline and Sophia with the Hanoverians ; George and 
Christian, Dagmar, Olga and Alexandra from the Danes. 
Whenever an Owen, a Hengist or a Boadicea is now 
heard named the baptisin of an English child, the 
officiating always his eyebrows in 
surprise. 


clergyman raises 
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‘* As good as gold”’ is a very antique saying. One of 
similar idea was long current in this country—viz., ‘‘As 
good as wheat.’’ It had fallen into desuetude, but lately 
it has renewed its life as household words. Even Ruths 
and Naomis have been, throughout summer and in au- 
tumn, gleaners in the wheat fields, whether these were 
among Western prairies or, metaphorically, in Wall, 
Chestnut or State streets. Cotton was once king, and 
also Petroleum ; but in this 1897 that commercial sov- 
ereign is Wheat. Gratiano’s two grains of wheat were 
not worth the search, said Shakespeare in ‘‘ Merchant 
of Venice’’ ; but lately even two grains counted in the 


world’s wealth. 4. 


A recent English tourist in this country who, like his 
countrymen, is strong upon pedigree, recently re- 
marked that ‘ there seems to be a grand fatherlessness 
in American social life.’? His epigram, of course, con- 
ceals a sneer. Yet American social life is a constant 
echo of the Pope of poets, who said in line 208 of his 
* Essay on Man”’ 

** Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow ; 

The rest is all but leather or prunello.”’ 


Pedigree may polish leather or even soften prunello, 
but often what pedigree polishes also stiffens leather 
and makes rents in prunello. Worth in men is an 
American standard from Portland to Alaska. 
b 

Much happiness as well as success in life depends 
not only upon tone, but tune. Some years ago the fa- 
mous Parisian organist Gullmant was in New York, 
and was taken by his comrade, who directed organ re- 
citals in the Catholic Cathedral, to hear some new 
composition. His criticism was ‘‘ very scientific, but 
”” As between the poetry of Wordsworth and 
of Tennyson it is easy to determine which has the most 
tune, and the like may be said when comparing the 
administrations of Buchanan and Lincoln, or the lives 
of Sir Robert Peel and Gladstone. The true definition 
of the word tune is ‘‘ concert of parts.’”’ He, who in 
his life and lifework has such a concert is well equip- 
ped. What is love but putting in tune the hearts of 
two persons of opposite sex so there is perfect concert 
of taste, habits and companionship ? 


+ 7 


How many delighted ears listened to the plashings and 
dashings of ocean’s waves last summer? On the At- 
lantic highway, or by the coasts that encompass our 
broad land, fascination has a deal to do with our sum- 
mer outings, and while mountains have their share in 
fascinating exiles from city heat or business it is unde- 
niable that old ocean is for these the chief fascinator. 
Dickens paid tribute to that quality when he made 
little Paul Dombey by the sea beach ask, ‘‘ What are 
the wild waves saying?’ The surf is perpetually talk- 
ing in weird language to ocean-side listeners, and ocean 
waves tossed about by the plunging steamship on a 
calm summer night carry with them a phosphorescent 
talk. No topic in poetry has been so prolific of song as 
the sea. Half a century ago the veteran firm of Tick- 
nor & Fields issued a volume, entitled ‘‘ Thalatta’”’— 


the Greek word for sea—and it comprised a selection of 
all the best verses written about the expanse of water 
which Barry Cornwall described as being ‘‘ without a 
mark, without a bound it runneth the earth’s wide 
cirele round.’’ The book, if still attainable, is well 
worth a place in the satchel of the tourist who seeks 
the seaside at the summer tide and cherishes that 
further description of ocean by Barry Cornwall in 
“ever fresh and ever free.’”?” Byron in his apostrophe 
to ocean makes it the limit of man’s power, and says : 
‘*Man marks the earth with ruin—his control stops 
with thy shore.”’ It is at Newport, Rockaway, Long 
Branch, Nahant and Coronado that the summer lin- 
gerer best appreciates the beauty of Goldsmith’s line in 
his Traveler, ‘‘ Where the broad ocean leans against 
the land’’; and when there no summer girl, however 
flippant her mood, imitates Charoba in Landor’s weird 
poem of the Gebir, when that heroine, viewing for the 
first time the sea, coldly said, her long lashed eyes 
abased : ‘‘ Is this the mighty ocean? Is this all?” 


+ 


An old Hudibrastie lyric has recently been exhumed 
from among the buried treasures of the British Mu- 
seum which humorously bears out an old Welsh tradi- 
tion that the only attorney who ever passed St. Peter at 
the Gate of Paradise did so by artifice alone. After 
narrating in rhyme the ingenious pleading of the at- 
torney before the saint keeping watch and ward, which 
proved unsuccessful, the lyric says that the attorney 
shied his hat inside while the gate was triflingly ajar, 
and was allowed by the holy gatekeeper tc go in after 
it. Thus describe the rhymes: 


He skimmed his hat with all his strength 
Within the gate to no small length. 

St. Peter stared. The lawyer asked him, 
‘Only to fetch my gear?! then passed him ; 
But when he reached the brim he’d thrown 
Ah, then was all the lawyer shown. 

He clapt it on, and arms akimbo 

(As if he was the knightly Bimbo), 

Cried out, ‘What think you of my plan? 
‘Serve writ of ejectment if you can.’ ”’ 


+ 
Anent the renewed and much- mooted question of 
marriage, and why it is not, one is forcibly reminded 
of the parody on Shakespeare’s lines : 


** Marry, or not to marry? That is the question. 
Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
The silence of these cobweb rooms, 
Or seek in festive halls some cheerful dame, 
And, by uniting, end it. To live alone— 
No more! And by marrying say we end 
The heartache, and those thousand makeshifts 
Bach’lors are heir to. ’Tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wished. 


To marry—to live in pesce— 

Perchance in war. Aye, there’s the rub; 
For in the marriage state what ills may come 
When we have shuffled off our liberty, 
Must give us pause. There’s the respect 
That makes us dread the bonds of wedlock. 

* * % *% * x 
Economy thus makes bachelors of us still. 
And thus our melancholy resolution 
Is still increased on more various thought.’ 
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“TLL TAKE CHARGE OF THIS, SIR!” 















































A CHRISTMAS LOCHINVAR 











By MINNA IRVING 





He « w a stranger, ¢ hvistinas 
The tide of mirth and Jolly, 
And kissed her? neath the mistletoe, 

tnd helped her weare the holly 
Hi Jound a fiddle in the hall, 
tnd at her gayly glancing, 
Hi pla ed a tune that set the Jeet 


Eve, 


Of old and young to dancing. 


He stirred the log wntil it roared 
Behind the polished fe nder, 
And leaning on hei chair he sang 

A ballad quaintly tender, 
And when the chimes begin lo ring 
Through fog and frosty vapors, 
He lit upon the Christmas tree 
The rows of colored fap rs, 


But while the house was dreaming yel, 
And snows around it drifted, 

Twin shadows trod the 

dusky stair, 
Alatch was xofl- 
ly lifted, 

Their hooded fig- 
ures stoleaway 
Between the 
frozen lau- 

rels, 

And sleigh-hells 
on the mori- 
ing ai 

Were mingled 

with the car 

ols, 


, 
“6 


‘ND LEANING ON HER CHAIN HE SANG 


A BALLAD QUAINTLY TENDER.”’ 
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Drawn by George Wright Mlustrating “Old Applejoy’s Ghost.’ 


“SHE AND THE GHOST OF HER GREAT-GRANDFATHER OPENED THE BALL.’’ 





